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SCOPE OF FHE SERIES 


THE time has long gone by when it could be said, as 
it was said by the Public Schools Commission of 
1864, that, ‘to gain an elementary knowledge of 
history, little more is required than some sustained, 
but not very laborious, efforts of memory’; or that 
‘it may, therefore, be acquired easily and without 
any mental exercise of much value.’ On the other 
hand, it is now well recognised that the teaching of 
history by mere memorizing is useless, and that it is 
precisely as a mental exercise that history is of the 
greatest possible value. But many mental exercises 
may be comparatively duil and mechanical, and 
unless the pupil can take a very active share.in the 
process, his reading of history will not greatly 
develop his reasoning powers. The plan of the 
present series is so laid that interest in the text-book 
or in tht teacher’s words is stimulated by supple- 
mentary reading, and sufficient premises are given 
to allow of a reasonable and reasoning deduction. 
The extracts are taken from contemporary authors, 
or are themselves contemporary documents, and 
have been chosen to illustrate as fairly and as vividly 
as possible the really important events of the period, 


and to explain the motives of the chief actors. 
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It is not suggested that the present volumes 
should supersede a good text-book; it is hoped that 
they will supplement the text-book, of which even 
the best can offer only a meagre description of the 
most interesting events, and must almost inevitably 
fail to reproduce the essential atmosphere—literary 
and social—which is, after all, often the most impor- 
tant element in the study of history. | 

For the most part the extracts appear in chrono- 
logical order, and can therefore be used with the 
date analysis given at the end of each volume. In 
the earlier periods it has been thought well to 
modernize and otherwise simplify archaic English ; 
but occasionally an exact transcript is given, as being 
in itself a useful illustration. Translations through- 
out are original except where otherwise stated. The 
authorities quoted in the text are summarized for 
each period, and their comparative value indicated ; 
while a short working bibliography—contemporary 
and modern—is added, so that the pupil may proceed 
to a fuller study of any special aspect in which he 
is interested. Nearly all the volumes are divided 
into two parts, so that, if required, parts of separate 
volumes may be bound together, or shorter periods 
may be studied. Finally, the illustrations have been 
chosen with great care, and with the special “object 
of throwing light upon the social life and develop- 
ment of the period. Maps, too, sometimes specially 
drawn for this series, have been inserted wherever 
necessary. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tur Wars of the Roses had left England weary, if 
not exhausted. If in a sense the dynastic struggle 
had not pressed so heavily upon the nation at large 
as might have been expected, yet its inevitable con- 
sequence was a feeling of insecurity, not unmixed 
with resentment against interference with a new 
commercial development. If England was to have 
a fair start in the race that seemed to promise her 
prosperity, she must have peace and quiet at home. 
The middle classes especially were prepared to sacri- 
fice a good deal rather than turn aside from the new 
courses in trade and commerce which had already 
brought them such good fortune. A strong Govern- 
ment was too valuable for them to make it worth 
their while to criticise the details of its methods— 
especially when in practice the inconveniences of 
despotism fell on other shoulders. Besides, the 
tyranny of kings was better than the tyranny of 
nobles. The new royal house could reckon, too, not 
only on the acquiescence of the middle classes, but 
on the impoverishment and weakness of the older 


nobility, caused by the wars themselves. Even the 
xi 
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condition of the mass of the people made for strong 
and independent administration, for the introduction 
of sheep-farming led to a large increase of pauperism, 
which was only aggravated by the turning loose of 
large numbers of retainers after the wars. 

Lord Macaulay has rightly called the rule of the 
Tudors ‘a popular government under the forms of 
despotism,’ for if the despotism was unmistakable— 
benevolences, religious persecution, disregard and 
bullying of Parliament—so, too, was the sovereign’s 
concern for the material well-being of the mass of his 
subjects, as is shown by the establishment of the Star 
Chamber and the restoration of our prestige on the 
Continent. Of the personal popularity of the princes 
there is no doubt whatever, and the reason probably 
was that Englishmen thought that they might justly 
consider them as embodiments of their own views 
and aspirations ; nay, more, their very violence, as 
Lord Macaulay points out, was accepted with a kind 
of pride, because it typified a national resistance to 
foreign interference. 

To leave the general aspect of the transition, it 
has even been said that if ‘ the Parliament in the days 
of Henry VIT. was weak, yet the classes to whom its 
members belonged had a policy, and the king carried 
it out.’ And it is at least permissible to say that 
Henry VIII.’s Reform Parliament was carrying out 
not the king’s wishes alone: for it must be remembered 
that this same king had to withdraw his proposed 
taxation when his Parliament protested. 

In a period full of new tendencies in every depart- 
ment of affairs it is impossible, in a short introduc- 
tion, to give any indication of their importance. 
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Such absorbing matters of interest as England’s 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, and 
the introduction of sheep-farming with results not 
yet spent, must be passed over; but there is one 
matter of such unique importance—the Reformation 
—that one word must be said. The influence of this 
movement upon the history of our country cannot be — 
exaggerated, and it is therefore necessary to have 
clear ideas about its nature. Its origin in England 
was personal and political, and each party in its hour 
of triumph abused its power. In the second part of 
this book we shall have to trace its further progress ; 
here we have to indicate its origin, and to prepare the 
ground for consideration of its methods and the social 
distress and religious unquiet which they occasioned. 
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1. ARCHBISHOP MORTON. 


More’s ‘ Utopia’ (in Arber’s reprints), 36. 
Spelling Modernized. (1 516.) 


‘I PRAY you, Sir,’ quoth I, ‘have you been in our 
country *” ‘Yea, forsooth,’ quoth he, ‘and there I 
tarried for the space of four or five months together, 
not long after the insurrection that the western 
Englishmen made against their king, which by their 
own miserable and pitiful slaughter was suppressed 
and ended. In the mean season I was much bound 

and behglding to the right reverend father, John — 
Morton, archbishop and cardinal of Canterbury, 
and at that time also lord chancellor of England : 
a mam Master Peter (for Master More knoweth 
already that I will say) not more honourable for his 
authority than for his prudence and virtue. He was 
of a mean stature, and though stricken in. age, yet 
bare he his body upright. In his face did shine such 
an amiable reverence as was pleasant to behold, 
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gentle in communication, yet earnest and sage. He 
had great delight many times with rough speech to 
his suitors to prove, but without harm, what prompt 
wit and what bold spirit were in every man; in the 
which as in a virtue much agreeing with his nature, 
so that therewith were not joined impudency, he took 
great delectation. And the same person, as apt and 
meet to have an administration in the weal public, 
he did lovingly embrace. In his speech he was fine, 
eloquent, and pithy. In the law he had profound 
knowledge, in wit he was incomparable, and in 
memory wonderful excellent. These qualities, which 
in him were by nature singular, he by learning and 
use had made perfect. The king put much trust in 
his counsel, the weal public also in a manner leaned 
unto him, when I was there. For even in the chief 
of his youth he was taken from school into the court, 
and there passed all his time in much trouble and 
business, being continually tumbled and tossed in the 
waves of divers misfortunes and adversities. And so 
by many and great dangers he learned the experience 
of the world, which so being learned can not safely 
be forgotten.’ 


~ 
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2. LAMBERT SIMNEL’S REBELLION. 


1 487. Translated from Latin of Bernard André’s 
‘Vita Henrici VII., p. 4g[ Rolls}. (Czrca 
1502.) 


The question of the deplorable death of King 
Edward’s sons was again raised, and another rebellion 
was plotted by traitors; and to cover their tale with 
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falsehood, they had the villainy to set up a low-born 
youth, the son of a baker or tailor, as the son of 
Edward IV. So presumptuous are they that, in their 
hatred for their king, they have no further fear of 
God orman. Therefore, as a result of their treachery, 
the news was spread that Edward’s second son had 
been crowned king in Ireland. And when these 
tidings had been brought to the king, he with his 
great shrewdness made full investigations; he in- 
stituted inquiries as to how he had been brought to 
Ireland and by whom, the place of his upbringing, 
where he had lived so long, his associates, and many 
other questions of a similar kind. Different agents 
were sent as required by the different inquiries, and 
at last . . . one was sent over who claimed that he 
would easily know him, if indeed he were the prince. 
Simnel, however, had by this time been artfully 
trained by those who were familiar with the days of 
King Edward, and made ready answers to all the 
agent’s questions. At length, to make a short story 
of it, owing to the misrepresentations of his advisers, 
he was believed by many of the shrewdest of men to 
be King Edward’s son, and this belief was so strongly 
held that some did not hesitate to die for him. See 
what follt»ws. The ignorance and blindness—I will 
not say the presumption and malice—of even men of 
noble rank, reached such a pitch at that time that 
the earl of Lincoln did not hesitate to believe the 
same story. And holding him to be Edward’s own 
offspring, the lady Margaret, widow of Charles, late 
duke of Burgundy, and Edward’s sister, sent him 
letters summoning him to her court; and he set out 
thither in secret flight with all speed, but few knowing 
= ez 
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anything about such treachery. So, to be brief, by 
her assistance and advice, the Irish and men of the 
North are instigated to rebel. Accordingly, an army 
of Germans and Irish #s got together, always with 
the help of the lady Margaret, and they soon cross to 
England and call upon the Northern shires. . . . 
And now the royal army was drawing near the bar- 
barians’ ranks ; and they were drawn up on the crest 
of a hill, awaiting our advance. But the Lord God 
of vengeance, in punishment for their unrighteous 
wrath, sent down a sudden*storm of wind... as 
they were fighting, and our troop, who were supposed 
to be losing, utterly defeated them. Then on a 
sudden the shout, ‘ King Henry!’ resounded to the 
skies, the bugles blaring the while, and filled the 
listeners with joy. The poor fools’ sorry princelet, 
who, as I said before, had been crowned in Ireland, 
was there taken in battle ; and when he was asked by 
what presumption he had dared to undertake such 
an enterprise, he did not deny that he had been com- 
pelled to do so by some rascals like himself. And 
on being further questioned as to the degree of his 
family and parents, he confessed that they had all 
been of low estate, and pursued low callings un- 
worthy of mention in this history. However, the 
earl of Lincoln made a worthy end, for he fell on the 
field of battle, as did also many others; and among 
them, their leader and chief, Martin Swart, a most 
brilliant soldier, fell fighting bravely. 
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3. THE CourRT oF STAR CHAMBER. 


? 
1487. Lord Bacon, ‘ History of King Henry VIL.’ 
ed. Lumby, p. 15. (1621.) 


According to the lord chancellor’s admonition, 
there were that parliament divers excellent laws 
ordained, concerning the points which the king re- 
commended. 

First, the authority .of the star-chamber, which 
before subsisted by the ancient common laws of the 
realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of 
parliament. This court is one of the sagest and 
noblest institutions of this kingdom. For in the dis- 
tribution of courts of ordinary justice, there was 
nevertheless always reserved a high and pre-eminent 
power to the king’s council, in causes that might in 
example or consequence concern the state of the 
commonwealth ; and if they were criminal, the 
council used to sit in the chamber called the star- 
chamber; if civil, in the white-chamber or white-hall. 
And as the chancery had the Pretorian powers for 
equity, so the star-chamber had the Censorian 
powers for offences under the degree of capital. 
This court of star-chamber is compounded of good 
elements, for it consisteth of four kinds of persons— 
counsellors, peers, prelates and chief judges. It 
discerneth also principally of four kinds of causes— 
forces, frauds, crimes various of stellionate [fraudu- 
lence |, and the inchoations or middle acts towards 
crimes capital or heinous, not actually committed or 
perpetrated. But that which was principally aimed 
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at by this act was force, and the two chief supports 
of force, combination of multitudes and maintenance 
or headship of great persons. ~* 


4. COLUMBUS AND HENRY VII. 


1488. Translated by R. Hakluyt from Ferdinand 
Columbus’s ‘ Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus.’ ‘Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ vil. 137. 


Christopher Columbus, fearing lest if the king of 
Castile in like manner—as the king of Portugal had 
done—should not condescend unto his enterprise, 
he should be enforced to offer the same again to 
some other prince, and so much time should be 
spent therein, sent into England a certain brother 
of his which he had with him, whose name was 
Bartholomew Columbus, who, albeit he had not the 
Latin tongue, yet nevertheless was a man of ex- 
perience and skilful in sea causes, and could very 
well make sea cards and globes and other instru- 
ments belonging to that profession, as he was in- 
structed by his brother. Wherefore after that 
Bartholomew Columbus was departed for England, 
his luck was to fall into the hands of pirates, which 
spoiled him with the rest of them which were in the 
ship which he went in. Upon which occasion, and 
by reason of his poverty and sickness which cruelly 
assaulted him in a country so far distant from his 
friends, he deferred his embassy for a long while, 
until such time as he had gotten somewhat hand- 
some about him with making of sea cards. At length 
he began to deal with King Henry the seventh, the 
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father of Henry the eighth, which reigneth at this 
present: unto whom he presented a map of the 


world, wherein these verses were written, which I 
found among his papers: and I will here set them 
down, rather for their antiquity than for their 


eoodness 
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‘Thou which desirest easily the coasts of lands to know, 
This comely map right learnedly the same to thee will shew ; 
Which Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Isodore maintain ; 
Yet, for all that, they do not all in one accord remain. 
Here also is set down the late discovered burning zone 
By Portingals, unto the world which whitin was unknown, 
Whereof the knowledge now at length through all the world 

is blown,’ 


For the author or the drawer: 


‘He, whose dear native soil hight stately Genua, 
Even he whose name is Bartholomew Colon de Terra Rubra, 
The year of Grace, a thousand and four hundred and four 
score 
And eight, and on the thirteenth day of February more, 
In London published this work. To Christ all laud therefore.’ 


. . . But to return to the king of England, I say 
that after he had seen the map, and that which my 
father Christopher Columbus offered unto him, he 
accepted the offer with joyful countenance, and sent 
to call him into England. But because God had 
reserved the said offer for Castile, Columbus was 
gone in the mean space, and also returned with the 
performance of his enterprise, as hereafter in order 
shall be rehearsed. . . . 


5. HENRY, BRITTANY, AND BENEVOLENCES. 


1490, Edward Hall’s ‘ Chronicle’ (ed. 1809), 
p. 451. Lzed 1547. 


| After the marriage of the French king with Anne, 
duchess of Brittany] King Henry still patiently for- 
bearing and suffering till such time that he perceived 
more plainly what way the world went; and under- 
standing, before the return of his ambassadors, that 
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the Frenchmen meant none other but plain guile, 
fraud and deceit, determined no more with peaceable 
legations but with open war to finish and determine all 
controversies and displeasures between him and the 
French king. Wherefore he summoned his court 
of parliament, and there declared first the cause why 
he was justly provoked to make war against the 
French king, and after desired them of their benevo- 
lent aid of men and money for the maintenance of 
the same. The cause of this battle every man did 
allow and approbate, and to the setting forth of the 
same, promised their industry, labour, and all that 
they could make. The king commending them for 
their true and loving hearts, to the intent he might 
not aggravate the common people with paying of 
great taxes and sums of money—whom his mind 
was ever to keep in favour+would first exact money 
by a little and a little of the benevolent mind of the 
rich sort ; and this kind of exaction was first excogi- 
tated by King Edward III. Therefore he consulted 
with his friends, to invent how to gather together a 
great sum of money, and published abroad that by 
their open gifts he would measure and search their 
benevolent hearts and loving minds towards him, so 
that he that gave most should be judged to be most 
loving friend, and he that gave little to be esteemed 
according to his gift. So by this means the king 
gathered innumerable sums of money, with some 
grudge of the people for the extremity shown by 
the commissioners in divers places. 

When he had thus [in the following year] gathered 
and assembled his army, he sailed to Calais the sixth 
day of October, and there encamped himself, tarrying 
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there a certain space to see his men harnessed and 
apparelled, that neither weapon nor any engine 
necessary for his journey should be neglected. At 
which place all the army had knowledge by the 
ambassadors, which were newly returned out of 
Flanders—for they did not know of it before—that 
Maximilian could make no preparation for lack of 
money, and therefore there was no succour to be 
expected at his hand... . 

The king of England maturely considering that 
Brittany was clearly lost, and in manner irrecuper- 
able, being now adjoined to the crown of France by 
marriage, which duchy his whole mind was to defend, 
protect and confirm, and that Maximilian, what for 
lack of money, and what for mistrust that he had in 
his own subjects, lay still like a dormouse nothing 
doing ; perceiving also that it should be both to his 
people profitable, and to him great honour to 
determine this war without loss or bloodshed. . . . 

When the commissioners were once met, they so 
ingeniously and effectively proceeded in their great 
affairs, that they agreed that an amity and peace 
should be assented to and concluded, so that the 
conditions of the league should be equal, indifferent 
and acceptable to both parties. . . . ° 


6. THE TREATY OF ETAPLES. 


1492. Lord Bacon’s ‘ History of King Henry VII,’ 
ed, Lumby, p. 102. (1621.) 


Meanwhile a peace was concluded by the com- 
missioners, to continue for both the kings’ lives ; 
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where there was no article of importance ; being in 
effect rather a bargain than a treaty. For all things 
remained as they were, save that there should be 
paid to the king seven hundred forty-five thousand 
ducats in present, for his charges in that journey, 
and five and twenty thousand crowns yearly, for his 
charges sustained in the aid of the Britons... . 
There was also assigned by the French king, unto all 
the king’s principal counsellors, great pensions, 
besides rich gifts for the present. Which whether the 
king did permit, to save his own purse from rewards, 
or to communicate the envy of a business, that was 
displeasing to his people, was diversely interpreted. 
For certainly the king had no great fancy to own 
this peace. And therefore a little before it was con- 
cluded, he had under-hand procured some of his best 
captains and men of war to advise him to a peace, 
under their hands in an earnest manner, in the nature 
of a supplication. But the truth is, this peace was 
welcome to both kings. To Charles, for that it 
assured unto him the possession of Brittany, and 
freed the enterprise of Naples. To Henry, for that 
it filled his coffers; and that he foresaw at that timea 
storm of inward troubles coming upon him, which 
presengly after broke forth. But it gave no less 
discontent to the nobility and principal persons of 
the army, who had many of them sold or engaged 
their estates upon the hopes of the war... . And 
some made themselves merry with that the king had 
said in parliament: ‘That after the war was once 
begun, he doubted not but to make ft pay itself ;’ 
saying, he had kept promise. 
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7. PERKIN WARBECK. 


1492. Translated from Latin of Bernard 
André’s ‘Vita Henrici VII., p. 65. 
[Rolls.] (Czrca 1502.) 


The common saying is true, that envy never dies. 
Indeed, in the shameless business I am about to 
relate this is clearer than day. For, with all due 
respect to her royal lineage, Margaret of Burgundy, 
a second Juno to our king, with her long-standing 
great hatred still unsated, planned a new and un- 
heard-of undertaking against him; and she tried— 
so undying is a woman’s anger—to inculcate her own 
unquenchable hatred in our king’s subjects. But her 
poison could influence only the fickle and worthless. 
And among them his majesty’s French secretary, 
Stephen Frion, corrupted by the poison of a woman’s 
suggestions, deserted his king and took to flight with 
some underlings of his class and worked against the 
king to the best of his power. But his efforts proved 
fruitless: he was punished by the hardest trials. 
Many conspirators belonging to this faction were at 
that time mentioned; but it would take too long to 
give all their names. However, they set up one 
Perkin, a native of Tournay, brought up in England 
by a Jew named Edward, to whom King Edward 
had stood godfather; and they gave out that Perkin 
was the younger son of King Edward IV. And pre- 
tending that he had been educated in various coun- 
tries, they at last, on Frion’s advice, brought him to 
France, to the court of Charles VIII. Indeed, it is 
said that in order to frighten our king, they sum- 
moned him from Ireland, by splendid promises. But 
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when he saw that his business had scant success with 
the French he was recalled by our Juno and went to 
Flanders. Afterwards a fair wind took him to Ireland 
to be crowned, and by his artful representations he 
gained over a considerable part of that island of 
savages. For he retailed and of a ready memory 
repeated all the history of the times of Edward IV., 
and told from memory the names of all his friends 
and servants, as he had been taught and learnt to do 
from his earliest years. Moreover, he added circum- 
stances of place, time, and persons, whereby he very 
easily persuaded their uncritical minds.... At 
length, by the craft and treachery of his evil advisers, 
it was arranged that he should sail from Flanders 
with all speed for England; and particularly at that 
time, because the king was then occupied in the dis- 
tant parts of his realm far away from Kent. ‘There- 
fore all preparations were made, and at Juno's 
expense an armed fleet sent to land in Kent, and 
its commanders, soldiers of repute, entrusted them- 
selves to the fortune of the sea. The men of Kent, 
who had been recently punished, were afraid, and at 
first hesitated, and some reflected on their treatment 
for their late conspiracy ; for shortly before, so it is 
said, they had pretended that Christ and His apostles 
had returned to earth, and had thus seduced the 
ignorant peasants; but their punishment had been 
in keeping with what they had done. And so after 
this fleet came near their coasts, they with one 
accord decided to repulse the king’s enemies. After 
taking counsel then they at first welcomed them 
cordially on land and promised to heip them with 
arms. However, Perkin’s ship, owing, it is said, to 
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contrary winds, or, as some prefer to think, because 
he now suspected treachery, had remained at a dis- 
tance. And when it heard that the others had been 
captured, it sought safety in flight. 


8. Poynincs’ Law. 


1494. Lord Bacon’s ‘ History of King Henry VIL. 
ed. Lumby, p. 127. (1621.) 


Meanwhile the king did not neglect Ireland, being 
the soil where these mushrooms and upstart weeds, 
that spring up in a night, did chiefly prosper. He 
sent, therefore, from hence, for the better settling of 
his affairs there, commissioners of both robes ;* the 
prior of. Lanthony, to be his chancellor in that 
kingdom, and sir Edward Poynings, with a power 
of men and a martial commission, together with a 
civil power, as his lieutenant, with a clause, that the 
earl of Kildare, then deputy, should obey him. But 
the wild Irish, who were the principal offenders, fled 
into the woods and bogs, after their manner; and 
those that knew themselves guilty in the pale fled to 
them. So that sir Edward Poynings was enforced 
to make a wild chase upon the wild Irish: where, in 
respect of the mountains and fastnesses, he did little 
good. Which, either out of a suspicious melancholy 
upon his bad success, or the better to save his service 
from disgrace, he would needs impute unto the com- 
fort that the rebels should receive underhand from 
the earl of Kildare ; every light suspicion growing 
upon the earl, in respect of the Kildare that was in 


* /.e., of the army and of the law. 
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the action of Lambert Simnel, and slain at Stoke- 
field. Wherefore he caused the earl to be appre- 
hended, and sent into England; where, upon 
examination, he cleared himself so well, as he was 
replaced in his government. But -Poynings, the 
better to make compensation of the meagreness of 
his service in the wars by acts of peace, called a 
parliament, where was made that memorable act, 
which at this day is called Poynings’ law, whereby 
all the statutes of England were made to be of force 
in Ireland: for before they were not, neither are any 
now in force in Ireland which were made in England 
since that time. 


9. STATUTE OF TREASON. 


1495. Lord bBacon’s ‘ History of King Henry VII.,’ 
ed. Lumby, p. 133. (1621.) 

The principal law that was made this parliament 
was a law of a strange nature; rather just than 
legal ; and more magnanimous than provident. This 
law did ordain: that no person that did assist in 
arms, or otherwise, the king for the time being, 
should after be impeached therefor, or ainted, 
either by the course of the law, or by act of parlia- 
ment. But if any such act of attainder did happen 
to be made, it should be void and of none effect ; for 
that it was agreeable to reason of estate, that the 
subject should not inquire of the justness of the 
king’s title, or quarrel; and that it was agreeable to 
good conscience, that, whatsoever the fortunes of 
the war were, the subject should not suffer for his 
obedience. The spirit of this law was wonderful 
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pious and noble, being like, in matter of war, unto 
the spirit of David in matter of plague; who said, 
If I have sinned, strike me ; but what have these sheep 
done? Neither wanted this law parts of prudent and 
deep foresight: for it did the better take away occa- 
sion for the people to busy themselves to pry into the 
king’s title; for that howsoever it fell, their safety 
was already provided for. Besides, it could not but 
greatly draw unto him the love and hearts of the 
people, because he seemed more careful for them 
than for himself. But yet nevertheless it did take 
off from his party that great tie and spur of necessity, 
to fight and go victors out of the field ; considering 
their lives and fortunes were put in safety and pro- 
tected, whether they stood to it, or ran away. But 
the force and obligation of this law was in itself 
illusory, as to the latter part of it, by a precedent 
act of parliament to bind or frustrate a future. . 

But things that do not bind, may satisfy for the time. 


° 10. A ForeIGn Virw OF ENGLAND. 


‘Venetian Relation,’ translated for 
Camden Society, p. 20. (Circa 
1498.) - 


~~ 
The English are, for the most part, both men and 
women of all ages, handsome and well-proportioned ; 
though not quite so much so, in my opinion, as it had 
been asserted to me, before your Magnificence went 
to that kingdom; and I have understood from_per- 
sons acquainted with these countries that the Scotch 
are much handsomer ; and that the English are great 
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- lovers of themselves, and of everything belonging to 


them ; they think that there are no other men than 
themselves, and no other world but England: and 
whenever they see a handsome foreigner, they say 
that ‘ he looks like an Englishman,’ and that ‘it is a 
great pity that he should not be an Englishman ’; 
and when they partake of any delicacy with a 
foreigner, they ask him, ‘whether such a thing is 
made in their country ?” They take great pleasure 
in having a quantity of excellent victuals, and also 
in remaining a long time at table, being very sparing 
of wine when they drink it at their own expense ; 

- and they think that no greater honour can be 
conferred or received than to invite others to eat with 
them, or to be invited themselves ; and they would 
sooner give five or six ducats to provide an entertain- 
ment for a person, than a groat to assist him in any 
distress. . 

They all from time immemorial wear very fine 
clothes, and are extremely polite in their language ; 
which, although it is as well as the Flemish derived 
from the German, has lost its natural harshness, and 
is pleasing enough as they pronounce it. In addition 
to their civil speeches, they have the incredible 


. olrtesy of remaining with their heads uncovered 


with an admirable grace, whilst they talk to each 
other. They are gifted with good understandings, 
and are very quick at everything they apply their 
minds to; few, however, excepting the clergy, are 
addicted to the study of letters ; and this is the reason 
why anyone who has learning, though he may be a 
layman, is called by them a Clerk. And yet they 
have great advantages for study, there being two 
PTH 2 
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general Universities in the kingdom, Oxford and 
Cambridge ; in which are many colleges founded 
for the maintenance of poor scholars. And your 
Magnificence lodged at one named Magdalen, in the 
University of Oxford, of which the founders having 
been prelates, so the scholars are also ecclesiastics. 

The common people apply themselves to trade, or 
to fishing, or else they practise navigation ; and they 
are so diligent in mercantile pursuits, that they do 
not fear to make contracts on usury. 

Although they all attend mass every day, and say 
many Paternosters in public (the women carrying 
long rosaries in their hands, and any who can read 
taking the office of Our Lady with them, and with 
some companion reciting it in the church verse by 
verse, in a low voice, after the manner of church- 
men), they always hear mass on Sunday in their 
parish church, and give liberal alms, because they 
may not offer less than a piece of money of which 
fourteen are equivalent to-a golden ducat; nor do 
they omit any form incumbent upon good Christians ; 
there are, however, many who have various opinions 
concerning religion 

They have a very high reputation in arms; and 
from the great fear the French entertatn of them, 
one must believe it to be justly acquired. But I 
have it on the best information, that when the war is 
raging most furiously, they will seek for good eating, 
and all their other comforts, without thinking of what 
harm might befal them... . 

The want of affection in the English is strongly 
manifested towards their children ; for after having 
kept them at home till they arrive at the age of seven 
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or nine years at the utmost, they put them out, both 
males and females, to hard service in the houses of 
other people, binding them generally for another 
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seven or nine years. And these are called appren- 
tices, and during that time they perform all the most 
menial offices: and few are born who are exempted 


from this fate, for every one, however rich he mav 
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be, sends away his children into the houses of others, 
whilst he, in return, receives those of strangers into 
his own. And on inquiring their reason for this 
severity, they answered that they did it in order that 
their children might learn better manners. But I, 
for my part, believe that they do it because they like 
to enjoy all their comforts themselves, and that they 
are better served by strangers than they would be by 
their own children. Besides which the English being 
great epicures, and very avaricious by nature, indulge 
in the most delicate fare themselves and give their 
household the coarsest bread, and beer, and cold 
meat baked on Sunday for the week, which, however, 
they allow them in great abundance. 


11. INTERCURSUS MAGNUS. 


1496. Lord Bacon, ‘ History of King Henry YII.,’ 
ed. Lumby, p. 145. (1621.) 


By this time, being the eleventh year of the king, 
the interruption of trade between the English and 
the Flemish began to pinch the merchants of both 
nations very sore: which moved them by all means 
they could devise, to effect and dispose their 
sovereigns respectively, to open the intercourse 
again ; wherein time favoured them. For the arch- 
duke and his council began to see, that Perkin would 
prove but a runagate and citizen of the world; and 
that it was the part of children to fall out about 
babies. And the king on his part, after the attempts 
upon Kent and Northumberland, began to have the 
business of Perkin in less estimation; so as he did 
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not put it to account in any consultation of state. 

Bat that which moved him most was, that being a 
king that loved wealth and treasure, he could not 
endure to have trade sick, nor any obstruction to 
continue in the gate-vein, which disperseth that 
blood. And yet he kept state so far, as first to be 
sought unto. Wherein the merchant-adventurers 
likewise, being a strong company at that time, and 
well under-set with rich men, and good order, did hold 
out bravely; taking off the commodities of thekingdom, 
though they lay dead upon their hands for want of 
vent. At the last, commissioners met at London to 
treat. These concluded a perfect treaty, both of 
amity and intercourse, between the king and the 
archduke, containing articles both of state, commerce 
and free fishing. This is that treaty which the 
Fiemings call at this day Intercursus magnus; both 
because it is more complete than the precedent 
treaties of the third and fourth year of the king, and 
chiefly to give it a difference from the treaty that 
followed in the one and twentieth year of the king, 
which they call Intercursus malus. In this treaty 
_ there was an express article against the reception of 
_the rebels of either prince by other. But neverthe- 
less in thts article Perkin was not named, neither - 
perhaps contained, because he was no rebel. But 
by this means his wings were clipt of his followers 
that were English. And it was expressly comprised 
in the treaty, that it should extend to the territories 
of the duchess dowager. After the intercourse thus 
restored, the English merchants came again to their 
mansion at Antwerp, where they were received with 
procession and great joy. | 
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12, Tne Discovery oF NORTH AMERICA. 
(A.) 
John Cabot’s Discovery of North America. 


‘Calendar of State Papers’ (Venetian) 


1, Pp. 262. [A letter from Lorenzo 
Pasqualigo to his brothers. ] 


LONDON, 237d August, 1497. 


Our Venetian, who went with a small ship from 
Bristol to find new islands, has come back, and says 
he has discovered, seven hundred leagues off, the 
mainland of the country of the Great Khan and that 
he coasted along it for 300 leagues, and landed, but 
did not see any person. But he has brought here to 
the king certain snares spread to take game, and a 
needle for making nets; and he found some notched 
trees, from which he judged that there were inhabi- 
tants. Being in doubt, he came back to the ship. 
He has been away three months on the voyage, 
which is certain, and in returning he saw two islands 
to the right, but he did not wish to land, lest he 
should lose time, for he was in want of provisions. 
This king has been much pleased. He says that the 
tides are slack, and do not make currents s they do 
here. The king has promised for another time, ten 
armed ships as he desires, and has given him all the 
prisoners, except such as are confined for high 
treason, to go with him, as he has requested; and 
has granted him money to amuse himself till then. 
Meanwhile he is with his Venetian wife and his sons 
at Bristol. His name is Zuam Cabot and he is 
called the Great Admiral, great honour being paid 
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to him, and he goes dressed in silk. The English 
are ready to go with him, and so are many of our 
rascals. The discoverer of these things has planted 
a large cross in the ground witha banner of England, 
and one of St. Mark, as he is a Venetian; so that 
our flag has been hoisted very far away. 


(B.) 
Sebastian Cabot tells of his Discovery. 


Hakluyt, vol. vii., p. 147. 

[A discourse of Sebastian Cabot touching his discouery of part 
of the West India out of England in the time of King 
Henry the seventh, vsed to Galeacius Butrigarius the 
Popes Legate in Spaine, and reported by the sayd Legate 

in this sort. | 
Doe you not vnderstand sayd he (speaking to 
certaine Gentlemen of Venice) how to passe to 
India toward the north-west, as did of late a citizen 
of Venice, so valiant a man, and so well practised in 
all things pertaining to nauigations and the science 
of Cosmographie, that at this present he hath not 
his like in Spaine, insomuch that for his vertues he 
is preferred above all other pilots that saile to the 
West Ingies, who may not passe thither without his 
license, and is therefore called Piloto mayor, that is, 
the grand Pilot. And when we sayd that we knew 
him not, he proceeded, saying, that being certaine 
yeres in the city of Siuil [Seville], and desirous to 
bave some knowledge of the nauigations of the 
Spanyards, it was tolde him that there was in the 
city a valiant man,a Venetian borne named Sebastian 
Cabot, who had the charge of those things, being an 
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expert man in that science, and one that coulde 
make Cardes for the Sea with his owne hand, and by 
this report, seeking his acquaintance, hee found him 
a very gentle person, who intertained him friendly, 
and shewed him many things, and among other a 
large mappe of the world, with certaine particuler 
nauigations, as well of the Portugals, as of the 
Spaniards, and that he spake further unto him to this 
effect. 7 | ; 

When my father departed from Venice many 
yeeres since to dwell in England, to follow the trade 
of marchandises, hee tooke mee with him to the citie 
of London, while I was very yong, yet hauing never- 
thelesse some knowledge of letters of humanitie, and 
of the Sphere. And when my father died in that 
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time when newes were brought that Don Christopher — 


Colonus Genuese had discovered the coasts of India, 
whereof was great talke in all the Court of King 
Henry the 7, who then raigned, insomuch that all 
men with great admiration affirmed it to bea thing 
more diuine than humane, to saile by the West into 
the East where spices growe, by a way that was 
neuer knowen before, by this fame and report there in- 
creased in my heart a great flame of desire to attempt 
some notable thing. And vnderstanding by reason 
of the Sphere, that if I should saile by way of the 
North-west, I should by a shorter tract come into 
India, I thereupon caused the king to be aduertised 
of my deuise, who immediately commanded two 
Caruels to bee furnished with all things appertayn- 
ing to the voyage, which was as farre as I remember 
in the yeere 1496 in the beginning of Sommer. I 
began therefore to saile toward the North-west, not 
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thinking to find any other land than that of Cathay, 
- and from thence to turne toward India, but after 
: certaine dayes I found that the land ranne towards 
the North, which was to mee a great displeasure. 
Neuertheless, sayling along by the coast to see if I 
could finde any gulfe that turned, I found the land 
still continent to the 56 degree vnder our Pole. 
And seeing that there the coast turned toward the 
_ East, despairing to finde the passage, I turned backe 
__againe, and sailed downe by the coast of that land 
toward the Equinoctiall (euer with intent to find 
the saide passage to India) and came to that part of 
this firme lande which is nowe called Florida, where 
my victuals failing, I departed from thence and 
returned into England, where I found great tumults 
among the people, and preparation for warres in 
Scotland: by reason whereof there was no more 
consideration had to this voyage. 

Whereupon I went into Spaine to the Catholique » 
king, and Queene Elizabeth, which being aduertised 
what I had done, entertained me, and at their charges 

~ furnished certaine ships, wherewith they caused me 
to saile to discover the coastes of Brazile, where I 
found an exceeding great and large river named at 
this present Rio de la plata, that is, the riuer of siluer, 
into the which I sailed and followed it into the firme 
land, more than sixe score leagues, finding it euery 
where very faire, and inhabited with infinite people, 
which with admiration came running dayly to our 
ships. Into this Riuer runne so many other riuers, 
that it is in manner incredible. 

After this I made many other voyages, which I | 
nowe pretermit, and waxing olde, I giue myselfe to 
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rest from such trauels, because there are nowe many 
yong and lustie Pilots and Mariners of good ex- 
perience, by whose forwardnesse I doe reioyce in the 
fruit of my labours, and rest with the charge of this 
office, as you see. 


13. PERKIN WARBECK’S SECOND INVASION. 


1497. Translated from Latin of Bernard André’s 
‘Vita Henrici VII.,’ p. 71 [Rolls]. 
(Circa 1502.) 

Our most excellent king on hearing of the adven- 
turer's arrival, smiled and said: ‘Lo, once more 
we are assailed by this prince of adventurers. Go 
then, and lest blood be shed through my subjects’ 
ignorance, let us try to take Perkin by gentle means.’ 

Now the men of Cornwall attacked the gates of 
Exeter with fire and sword, but were offered a stout 
resistance by the earl of Devon. The king had sent 
forces, not to fight against the adventurer, but to 
keep the country and people from harm. . . . 

And so being now in despair of his condition, and 
seeing that he could make no effect on the power of 
our king and could not escape the king’s hands, our 
rascal’s unwarlike and cowardly mind was entirely 
overwhelmed with terror and devoid of strength ; 
and he therefore made the following speech to his 
men: ‘ You see, my comrades, that the power of the 
Most High is opposed to our efforts. You see that 

the valour and merits of Henry, most victorious of 
_ kings, are so joined with the favour of heaven that 
in our struggle against him all our might has been 
shattered and fails without effect. You see, more- 
over, our utter destitution and want, aye and to tell 
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the plain truth, our absolute beggary. For, to con- 
fess the truth to you now, although I have put off 
paying you till to-day, really I have nothing left, no, 
not a penny; and I do not know where I am to get 
any money from, or what is to become of me. I am 
so assailed by fear and a bad conscience that I will 
indeed reveal in the clear light of truth my counsel, 
which hitherto I have concealed from you. Of a 
truth I am not the son of Edward as I told you 
I was, nor am I worthy of such high lineage. And 
all the signs and seasons I cleverly told of, I remem- 
bered from the time when I was a little fellow in the 
service of Edward the Jew and of the little son of 
King Edward in England; for my master was high 
in the favour of King Edward and his children. 
Wherefore now spare me, I entreat you, and save 
your lives as best youcan. For, for my part, I do not 
know whither to turn or to flee. But in any case I 
have made up my mind to surrender to the king’s 
grace rather than die.’ When the wretched creature 
had tearfully made this paltry and cowardly speech 
to his followers he fled to sanctuary at Beaulieu. 
Afterwards he begged his life of the king’s grace and 
this was granted by his majesty’s clemency. 


a 
14. THE NEw LEARNING IN ENGLAND. 


1499. Translated from ‘ Letters of Erasmus,’ 
xiv., ed. 1709. 


Erasmus to Robert Fisher. 


I am a little afraid of writing to you, my dear 
Robert; not because I fear that your affection for 
me has been at all impaired by this great separation 
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in time and space, but because you are now in that 
part of the world where the very walls are more 
learned and scholarly than the men are with us; so 
that what we think here, fine, exquisite, tasteful, 
charming, cannot help seeming there, crude, poor 
and insipid. So you must understand that England 
expects to find you not only an expert jurist but also 
equally loquacious in Latin and Greek. And you 
would long ago have seen me with you, had not my 
lord Mountjoy carried me off to his native England, 
when I was ready for the journey. And; indeed, 
where would I not follow a gentleman of such refine- 
ment, kindness, and affability ?, Nay, upon my word, 
I would follow him to the world’s end... . But, 
you ask, how do you like our England? If you trust 
me at all, Robert, I assure you that I have never liked 
anything so much in all my life. I have found here 


a climate as pleasant as it is healthy ; no end of kind- 


ness; and so much real learning, not commonplace 
and paltry, but profound accurate ancient Latin and 
Greek, that, save for the satisfaction of seeing it, I 
do not now so much care for Italy. When I am 
listening to my friend Colet, I seem to be listening 
to Plato himself. In Grocyn who does not marvel 
at such a perfection of learning? What ¢€an be 
more acute, profound, and delicate than the judgment 
of Linacre? What has Nature ever created more 
gentle, more sweet, more happy than the genius of 
Thomas More? I need go no further. It is won- 
derful how widespread and abundant is the harvest of 
ancient learning in this country—to which you should 
therefore all the sooner return. . . . Farewell. 
From London in haste, this fifth day of December. 
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15. PHitiep oF BURGUNDY IN ENGLAND. 


1500. Lord Bacon’s ‘ History of King Henry VII.,’ 
ed. Lumby, p. 204. (1621.) 


[Philip of Burgundy, King of Castile, on his way to Spain, had 
been shipwrecked on the English coast, and had perforce 
accepted Henry’s entertainment at Windsor. | 

.. . But while these things were in handling, the 
king choosing a fit time, and drawing the king of 

Castile into a room, where they two only were 

private, and laying his hand civilly upon his arm, 

and changing his countenance a little from a coun- 
tenance of entertainment, said to him: ‘Sir, you 
have been saved upon my coast, I hope you will not 
suffer me to wreck upon yours.’ The king of Castile 

asked him ‘what he meant by that speech?’ . ‘I 

mean it,’ said the king, ‘by that same hair-brain 

wild fellow, my subject, the earl of Suffolk, who is 
protected in your country, and begins to play the 
fool, when all others are weary of it.’ The king of 

Castile answered: ‘I had thought, sir, your felicity 

had been above those thoughts; but, if it trouble 

you, I will banish him.’ The king replied, ‘those 
hornets were best in their nest, and worst when they 

did flyeabroad ; and that his desire was to have him 

delivered to him.’ The king of Castile, herewith a 

little confused, and in a study, said: ‘ That can I not 

do with my honour, and less with yours; for you 
will be thought to have used me as a prisoner.’ The 
king presently said: ‘Then the matter is at an end: 
for I will take that dishonour upon me, and so your 
honour is saved.’ The king of Castile, who had the 
king in great estimation, and besides remembered 
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where he was, and knew not what use he might have 


of the king’s amity, for that himself was new in his. 


estate of Spain, and unsettled both with his father- 
in-law and with his people, composing his counten- 
ance, said: ‘ Sir, you give law to me, but so will I 
to you. You shall have him, but upon your honour, 
you shall not take his life.’ The king embracing 
him, said, ‘Agreed.’ Saith the king of Castile, 
‘Neither shall it dislike you, if I send to him in such 
a fashion, as he may partly come with his own good 
will.’ The king said, ‘It was well thought of; and 
if it pleased him, he would join with him, in sending 
to the earl, a message to that purpose’. <= 

And as soon as the earl of Suffolk had been con- 
veyed to the Tower, which was the serious part; the 
jollities had an end, and the kings took leave. Never- 
theless, during their being here, they in substance 
concluded that treaty, which the Flemings term 
intercursus malus, and béars date at Windsor, for 
there be some things in it, more to the advantage of 
the English, than of them; especially for that the 
free-fishing of the Dutch upon the coasts and seas 
of England, granted in the treaty of undecimo, was 
not by this treaty confirmed. All articles that con- 
firm former treaties being precisely ands warily 
limited and confirmed to matter of commerce only, 
and not otherwise. 


16. WoLsEY AND THE YounG KING. 
Cavendish’s ‘ Life,’ p. 24. (Circa 1555.) 


The king was young and lusty, disposed all to 
mirth and pleasure, and to follow his desire and 
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appetite, nothing minding to travail in the busy 
affairs of this realm. The which the almoner per- 
ceiving very well, took upon him therefore to 
disburden the king of so weighty a charge and 
troublesome business, putting the king in comfort 
that he shall not need to spare any time of his 
pleasure, for any business that should necessarily 
happen in the council, as long as he, being there 
and having the king’s authority and commandment, 
doubted not to see all things sufficiently furnished 
and perfected ; the which would first make the king 
privy of all such matters as should pass through 
their hands before he would proceed to the finishing 
or determining of the sarme, whose mind and pleasure 
he would fulfil and follow to the uttermost, wherewith 
the king was wonderly pleased. And whereas the 
other ancient counsellors would, according to the 
office of good counsellors, diverse times persuade 
the king to have sometime an intercourse in to the 
council, there to hear what was done in weighty 
matters, the which pleased the king nothing at all, 
for he loved nothing worse than to be constrained to 
do any thing contrary to his royal will and pleasure ; 
and that knew the almoner very well, having a secret 
intelligence of the king’s natural inclination, and so 
fast as the other counsellors advised the king to leave 
his pleasure, and to attend to the affairs of his realm, 
so busily did the almoner persuade him to the con- 
trary; which delighted him much, and caused him 
to have the greater affection and love to the almoner. 
Thus the almoner ruled all them that before ruled 
him; such things did his policy and wit bring to 
pass. Who was now in high favour, but Master 
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Almoner? Who had all the suit, but Master 
Almoner? And who ruled all under the king, but 
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Master Almoner? Thus he proceeded still in favour ; 
at last, in came presents, gifts, and rewards so plenti- 
fully, that I dare say he lacked nothing that might 
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either please his fantasy or enrich his coffers; for- 
tune smiled so upon him; but to what end she 
brought him, ye shall hear after. 

+ * + * * 


And when it pleased the king’s majesty, for his 
recreation to repair unto the cardinal’s house, as he 
did divers times in the year, at which time there 
wanted no preparations, or goodly furniture, with 
viands of the finest sort that might be provided for 
money or friendship; such pleasures were then 
devised for the king’s comfort and consolation, as 
might be invented, or by man’s wit imagined. The 
banquets were set forth, with masks and mummeries, 
in so gorgeous a sort, and costly manner, that it was 
a heaven to behold. There wanted no dames, or 
damsels, meet or apt to dance with the maskers, or 
to garnish the place for a time, with other goodly 
_disports. Then was there all kind of music and har- 
mony set forth, with excellent voices both of men 
and children. I have seen the king suddenly come 
in thither in a mask, with a dozen of other maskers, 
all in garments like shepherds, made of fine cloth of 
gold and fine crimson satin paned, and caps of the 
same, with visors of good proportion of visnomy ; 
their hajrs and beards, either of fine gold wire, or 
else of silver, and some being of black silk; having 
sixteen torch bearers, beside their drums, and other 
persons attending upon them, with visors, and clothed 
all in satin, of the same colours. ? 
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17. THE CONFEDERACY AGAINST FRANCE. 


ISI. Edward Hall’s “Chronicle, ed. Whibley, i. 39. 
Died 15.47. 


During this season, there began great war between 
Pope Julius and the French king Louis XII.; the 
occasion began by one John Bentivoglio, a great lord 
of Italy, which kept the city of Bologna from the 
pope, which by the aid of the French king got the 
said city from the forenamed John Bentivoglio: but 
afterward because the said Pope Julius took peace 
with the Venetians, the French king turned from the 
pope and made war on him, in the behalf of John 
Bentivoglio, and took from him again the said city 
of Bologna. 

The king of England wrote often to King Louis of 
France, to desist from the persecuting of the pope, 
which was his friend and confederate; to which 
writing he gave little regard. Wherefore the king 
sent him word to deliver him his lawful inheritance, 
both of the duchy of Normandy and Guienne, and 
the countries of Anjou and Maine and also of his crown 
of France; else he would come with such a power, 
that by fine force he would obtain his purpose. For 
all these writings the French king still made war 
in Italy, and the king could of him have no certain 
nor determinate answer. Wherefore, after great 
deliberation had, by the advice of his council, he 
determined to make war on the French king and his 
countries, and called to him Maximilian the Emperor 
aud Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and divers other 
princes, and made preparation, both by sea and by 
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land, and fortified his frontiers against France and set 
forth ships to the sea for defence of his merchants, 
which were daily in jeopardy, under a pretenced 
peace of the French king Louis XII. 


18. THE BATTLE oF SPURs. 


1513. Edward Hal’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, i. 85. 
Died 1547. 


Then every man prepared himself to battle, resort- 
ing to the standard; the horsemen marched before 
the footmen by the space of a mile, till came couriers 
bearing tidings that the French army approached. 
The king bad set forward and to advance his banner 
in name of God and St. George. The Almaynes 
seeing this—to what purpose it was not known— 
suddenly embattled themselves on the left hand of 
the king and left the breast or front of the king’s 
battle bare. As the king was thus marching forward 
toward the battle, to him came the Emperor Maxi- 
milian with thirty men of arms, he and all his com- 
pany armed in one suit with red crosses. Then by 
the counsel of the emperor, the king caused certain 
pieces ofsmall ordnance to be laid on the top ofa long 
hill or bank for the out-scourers. Thus the king’s 
horsemen and a few archers on horseback marched 
forward. The king would fain have been afore with 
the horsemen, but his council persuaded him the 
contrary ; and so he tarried with the footmen accom- 
panied with the emperor. 

The Frenchmen came on in three ranks, thirty-six 
men’s thickness, and well they perceived the king’s 
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battle of footmen marching forward. The earl of 
Essex, captain of the horsemen, and sir John Peche 
with the king’s horsemen and the Burgundians to the 
number of eleven hundred, stood with banner dis- 
played in a valley. The lord Walonne and the lord 
Ligny and their band to the number of four hundred 
horsemen severed themselves and stood aside from 
the Englishmen ; so then the Englishmen were but 
seven hundred. Yet they with banner displayed 
removed up to the top of the hill, and there they 
met, with sir John Guilford, a hundred tall archers 
on horseback, which had ascried the Frenchmen. 
Now on the top of the hill was a fair plain of good 
ground, on the left hand a low wood, and on the 
right hand a fallow field. The lord Walonne and 
the Burgundians kept them aloof. Then appeared 
in sight the Frenchmen with banners and standards 
displayed. Then came to the captains of the 
Englishmen of arms, an English officer of arms 
called Clarencieux, and said: ‘In God’s name set 
forward, for the victory is yours, for I see by them 
they will not abide, and I will go with you in my 
coat of arms.’ Then the horsemen set forward, and 
the archers alighted and were set in order by an hedge 
all along a village side called Bomy. The F'rench- 
men came on with thirty-three standards displayed, 
and the archers shot apace and galled their horses : 
and the English spears set on freshly, crying: ‘St. 
George!’ and fought valiantly with the Frenchmen 
and threw down their standard. The dust was great 
and the cry more, but suddenly the Frenchmen 
shocked to their standard and fled, and threw away 
their spears, swords, and maces, and cut off the 
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bards of their horses to run the lighter. When the 
hinder part saw the former fly, they fled also, but 
the sooner for one cause which was this: as the 
English horsemen mounted up the hill the stradiates 
were coming downwards on the one side of the “hill 
before the French host, which suddenly saw the 
banners of the English horsemen and the king’s 
battle following upward. Weening to them that all 
had been horsemen, then they cast themselves about 
and fled. The Frenchmen were so fast in array that 
the stradiates could have no entry, and so they ran 
still by the ends of the ranks of the French army. 
And when they behind saw the fall of their standards 
and their stradiates in whom they had great con- 
fidence return, they that were farthest off fled first. 
Then up pranced the Burgundians and followed the 
chase. This battle was of horsemen to horsemen, 
but not in equal number, for the Frenchmen were ten 
to one, which had not been seen beforetime, that the 
English horsemen gat the victory of the men of arms 
of France. The Frenchmen call this battle the 
Journey of Spurs—because they ran away so fast on 
horseback. 


19. THe BATTLE oF FLODDEN. 


1513. ‘State Papers, Henry VII.,’ vol. iv., 
part iv., p. (slightly niodernized). 
First when both the armies were within three miles 
of one another, the said earl [of Surrey] sent Rouge 
Cross to the king of Scots, desiring him of battle; 
and he answered he would abide him there till Friday 
at noon. 7 
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The lord Howard at 11 of the clock, the said ninth 
day, passed over the bridge of Twyssell with the 
vaward and artillery; and the said earl following 
with the rearward, the army was divided into two 
battles, and to either battle two wings. 

The king of Scots’ army was divided into five 
battles, and every battle an arrow-shot from the 
other, and all equally far from the English army, in 
great masses, part of them quadrant and some pike- 
wise, and were on the top of the hill, being a quarter 
of a mile from the foot thereof. 

The lord Howard caused his vaward to steal in a 
little valley, till the rearward were joined to one of 
the wings of his battle, and then both wards in one 
front advanced against the Scots, and they came 
down the hill, and met with them in good order, after 
the Alymayns’ manner, without speaking of any word. 

The earls of Huntley, Arell, and Crawford, with 
their host of 6,000 men, came upon the lord Howard, 
and shortly their backs were turned and the most 
part of them slain. 

The king of Scots came with a great puissance 
upod my lord of Surrey, having on his left hand my 
lord Darcy’s son; which two bare all the brunt of 
the battle; and there the king of Scots was slain 
within a spear-length from the said earl of Surrey, 
and many noblemen of the Scots slain more; and no 
prisoners taken in those two battles. And in the 
time of this battle the earls of Lynewes and Argyll 
with their puissances joined with sir Edward Stanley, 
and they were put to flight. 

Edmund Howard had with him 1,000 Cheshire 
men, and 500 Lancashire men, and many gentlemen 
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of Yorkshire on the right wing of the lord Howard ; 
and the lord chamberlain of Scotland with many 
lords did set on him, and the Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire men never abode stroke, and few of the gentle- 
men of Yorkshire abode, but fled. Mr. Gray and sir 
Humphrey Lyle be taken prisoners, and sir Wyn- 
chard Harbotell and Maurice Berkeley slain. And 
the said Edmund Howard was thrice felled, and to 
his relief the lord Dacres came with 1,500 men, and 
put to flight all the said Scots, and had about eight 
score of his men slain. In which battle a great 
number of Scots were slain. 

The battle and conflict began betwixt four and five 
at afternoon, and the chase continued three miles 
with marvellous slaughter, and ten thousand more 
had been slain had the English been on horseback. 

The Scots were 80,000, and about 10,000 of them 
slain; and under 400 Englishmen slain. | 

The English and Scottish ordnance is conveyed, 
by the good help of the lord Dacre, unto Etall castie. 

The king of Scots’ body is brought to Berwick. 
There is no great man of Scotland returned home, 
but the chamberlain. It is thought that few of them 
be left alive. 


20. THE KING’s ZEAL AGAINST LUTHER. 
Ellis, ‘Original Letters,’ 2nd Series, i., p. 286. 
Richard Pace to Cardinal Wolsey. 


Please it your grace at mine arrival to the king 
this morning, I found him looking upon a book of 
Luther’s, and his grace shewed unto me that it was 
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a new work of the said Luther’s. I looked upon the 
title thereof and perceived by the same that it is the 
same book, put into print, which your grace sent 
unto him by me, written. And upon such dispraise 
as his grace did give unto the said book I delivered 
the pope’s bull and his brief, brought in my charge 
opportune, and with the which the king was well 
contented: here at length shewing unto me that it 
was very joyous to have these tidings from the pope’s 
holiness at such time as he had taken upon him the 
defence of Christ’s Church with his pen, before the 
receipt of the said tidings ; and that he will make an 
end of his book within these [few weeks]; and 
desiring your grace to provide that within the same 
space all such as be appointed to examine Luther’s 
books may be congregated together for his highness’ 
perceiving ; and by such things,—and I declared unto 
him by the pope’s brief that this matter requireth 
hasty expedition,—will take the more pain for to 
make an end therein the sooner, and is condescended 
and agreeable to every thing desired by your erace ; 
that is to say to write his letters to the Emperor and 
the Prince’s Electors, and to send also such a person 
with the same as shall be seen most meet for that 
purpose ; and to send his book not only to Rome, 
but also into France and other nations as shall 
appear convenient. So that all the Church is more 
bound to this good and virtuous prince for the 
vehement zeal he beareth unto the same, than I can 
GXpress: i... 
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ae 3" A DescriPTION OF Henry VIII. 


a 


1519. Dispatch of Giustiniani, the Venetian 
Ambassador, ‘Calendar of State 
Papers, Venetian’ [Rolls Series |, 


lk, P. 559- 


His majesty is twenty-nine years old and extremely 
handsome. Nature could not have done more for 
him. He is much handsomer than any other 
sovereign in Christendom; a great deal handsomer 
than the king of France; very fair and his whole 
frame admirably proportioned. On hearing that 
Francis I. wore a beard, he allowed his own to grow, 
and as it is reddish, he has now a beard that looks 
like gold. He is very accomplished, a good musician, 
composes well, is a most capital horseman, a fine 
jouster, speaks good French, Latin, and Spanish, is 
very religious, hears three masses daily when he 
hunts, and sometimes five on other days. He hears 


the office every day in the queen’s chamber, that is 


to say, vesper and compline. He is very fond of 
hunting, and never takes his diversion without tiring 
eight or ten horses, which he causes to be stationed 
beforehand along the line of country he means to 
take, and when one is tired he mounts another, and 
before he gets home they are all exhausted. He is 
extremely fond of tennis, at which game it is the 
prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair 
skin glowing through a shirt of the finest texture. 
He gambles with the French hostages, to the amount 
occasionally, it is said, of from 6,000 to 8,000 ducats 
inaday. He is affable and gracious, harms no one, 
does not covet his neighbour’s goods, and is satisfied 
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HENRY VIII. WHEN YOUNG. 
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with his own dominions, haying often said to me: 
‘Sir Ambassador, we want all potentates to content 
themselves with their own territories; we are satis- 
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_ fied with this island of ours.’ He seems extremely 
_ desirous of peace. 
 Heisveryrich. His father left him ten millions 

= of ready money in gold, of which he is supposed to 

_ have spent one-half in the war against France, when 

_ he had three armies on foot ; one crossed the Channel 
with him, another was in the field against Scotland, 

__and the third remained with the queen in reserve. 

: His revenues amount to about 350,000 ducats 
annually, and are derived from estates, forests and 
meres, the customs, hereditary and _ confiscated 
property, the duchies of Lancaster, York, Cornwall, 

and Suffolk, the county palatine of Chester and 
others, the principality of Wales, the export duties, 
the wool staple, the great seal, the annates yielded 
by Church benefices, the Court of Wards, and from 
New Year’s gifts; for on the first day of the year it 
it customary for his majesty to make presents to 
everybody, but the value of those he receives in 

_ return greatly exceeds his own outlay. His majesty’s 
expenses may be estimated at 100,000 ducats, those 
in ordinary having been reduced from 100,000 to 
56,000, to which must be added 16,000 for salaries, 
5,000 for the stable, 5,000 for the halberdiers, who 
have been reduced from 500 to 150, and 16,000 for 
the wardrobe, for he is the best-dressed sovereign in 
the world. His robes are very rich and superb, and 
he puts on new clothes every holiday. 
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22. THE FIELD oF CLOTH oF GOLD. 


1520. Edward Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, i. 198. 
Died 1547. 


Then the king of England showed himself some 
deai forward in beauty and personage, the most 
goodliest prince that ever reigned over the realm of 
England. His grace was apparelled in a garment of 
cloth of silver, of damask ribbed with cloth of gold, 
so thick as might be; the garment was large and 
pleated very thick and cantled of very good intail, 
of such shape and making that it was marvellous to 
behold. The courser which his grace rode on was 
trapped in a marvellous vesture of a new devised 
fashion; the trapper was of fine gold in bullion, 
curiously wrought, pounced and set with antique 
work of Roman figures. Attending on the king’s 
grace of England was the Master of the Horse, by 
name sir Henry Guilford, leading the king’s spare 
horse... . After followed nine henchmen, riding 
on coursers of Naples; the same young gentlemen 
were apparelled in rich cloth of tissue, the coursers 
in harness of marvellous fashion, scaled in fine gold 
in bullion, and works subtle more than my sight 
could contrive; and all the same _horse-harness 
was set full of trembling spangs that were large and 
fair. The lord marquess Dorset bare the king’s sword 
of state before the king’s grace; the reverend father 
lord cardinal did his attendance. 

Thus in little time, abiding the coming of the 
French king and his, the which in short time came 
with great number of horsemen, freshly apparelled ; 
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the French king and his retinue put themselves in 
place appointed, direct against the English party, 
beholding every other of both nations. The French- 
men mused much of the battle of the’ footmen, and 
every of the Frenchmen to other spake of the multi- 
_ tude of the Englishmen which seemed great; yet 
were not they so many as the French party. 

When the French king had a little beholden the 
Englishmen, he put himself somewhat before his 
people, that were there on him attendant, the duke 
of Bourbon bearing a naked sword upright, the lord 
admiral of France and the count Cosmen Galias, 
Master of the French king’s Horse; and no more 
persons gave their attendance in passing with the 
French king. When it was perceived that the 
French king’s sword was borne naked, then the king 
of England commanded the lord marquess Dorset to 
draw out the sword of state and bare it up naked in 
presence; which was so done. 

Then up blew the trumpets, sackbuts, clarions and 
all other minstrels on both sides, and the kings 
descended down toward the bottom of the valley of 
Arden, in sight of both the nations; and on horse- 
back met and embraced the two kings each other. 
Then the two kings alighted and after embraced with 
benign and courteous manner each to other, with 
sweet and goodly words of greeting. And after few 
words these two noble kings went together into the 
rich tent of cloth of gold, that there was set on the 
ground for such purpose. Thus arm in arm went 
the French king Francis I. of France and Henry VIII. 
king of England and of France, together passing with 
communication. 
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When the two princes were in the tent, before 
rehearsed, the French king said: ‘ My dear brother 
and cousin, thus far to my pain have I travelled to 
see you personally; I think verily that you esteem 
meas Iam. And that I may to you be your aid, the 
realms and seignories show the might of my person.’ 
‘Sir,’ said the king of England, ‘neither your realms 
nor other the places of your power is the matter of 
my regard, but the steadfastness and loyal keeping 


of promise, comprised in charters between you and — 


me ; that observed and kept, I never saw prince with 
my eyes that might of my heart be more loved. And 
for your love I have passed the seas, into the farthest 
frontier of my realm to see you presently ; the which 
doing now gladdeth me.’ And then were the two 
kings served with a banquet, and after mirth had 
communication in the banquet time, and there 
shewed the one the other their pleasure. 

The English officers went and ran with great pots 
of wine and bowls to the Frenchmen and them cheered 
the best that might be. All this season stood still 
the noblemen of the English party and all other, and 
from their places moved nothing that they were 
appointed unto. And the serving men in like wise 
not once moved from their ground or standing; but 
the Frenchmen suddenly brake and many of them 
came into the English party, speaking fair; but for 
all that, the court of England and the lords still kept 
their array. 

After the two kings had ended the banquet, and 
spice and wine given to the Frenchmen, Ipocras was 
chief drink of plenty to all that would drink. In 
open sight then came the two kings, that is to wit 
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the French king and the king of England, out of 
their tent. ... This French king had on his head 
a coif of damask gold set with diamonds, and his 
courser that he rode on was covered with a trapper 
of tissue, embroidered with devise, cut in fashion 
mantle-wise ; the skirts were embowed and fret with 
frieze work and knit with cordels, and buttons 
tusselled of Turkey making; reins and _headstall 
answering of like work. And verily of his person the 
same Francis, the French king, a goodly prince ; 
stately of countenance, merry of cheer, brown- 
coloured, great eyes, high-nosed, big-lipped, fair 
breasted and shoulders, small legs and long feet. 

All the nobles of the French court were in gar- 
ments of many colours, so that they were not known 
from the braggery. Thus as the two kings were in 
communication, divers noblemen of England were 
called to presence. And then the two kings departed 
with their company, the king of England to Guisnes, 
the French king to Arden. 


23. Now A Dayegs. 


Circa 1520. Furnivall, ‘ Ballads from Manuscripts,’ 
Pp. 95- 


[The original ballad contains 280 lines. ] 


_ Temporal lordes be almost gone, 
Howsholdes kepe thei few or none, 
Which causeth many a goodly mane 

ffor to begg his bredd : 
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Yff he stele ffor necessite, | 

ther ys none other remedye : 

But the law will shortlye 
Hang him all save the hedd. 


* * * * * 


Envy waxith wonders strong, 
the Rich(e) doth the poore wrong : 
God of his mercy suffereth long 
the devill his workes to work. 
The townes go down, the land decayes ; 
Off cornefeyldes, playne layes ; 
Gret men mathithe now a dayes 
A shepecott in the church. 
The places that we Right holy call, 
Ordeyned ffor christyn buriall, 
Off them to man an ox stall, 
these men be wonders wyse 
Commons to close and kepe; 
Poor folk for bred to cry and wepe; 
Towns pulled down to pastur shepe: 
this ys the new gyse! 
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Many gamers and few archers, 

gay cortyars and yll warryers, 

many craftesmen and halff beggers, | 
both in townes and cyty ; ; “y 

ffrenche ware hither ys browght, a 

And englishe handcraft gothe to nowght. 7 

Half this Realme, it ys unwrought ! : 
Alas, for pure pytty! 


* * * * * 
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24. TRIAL OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


1521. Edward Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, i. 224. 
Died 1547. 


When the lords had taken their places, sir Thomas 
Lovell and sir Richard Chomley, knights, brought 
the duke to the bar, with the axe of the Tower before 
him; who humbly bareheaded reverenced the duke 
of Norfolk and after all the lords and the king’s 
learned counsel. Then the clerk of the council said: 
‘Sir Edward, duke of Buckingham, hold up thy hand; 
thou art indited of high treason, for that thou 
traitorously hast conspired and imagined, as far as 
in thee lay, to shorten the life of our sovereign lord 
the king. Of this treason how wilt thou acquit 
thee?’ The duke answered : ‘ By my peers.’ 

And when the inditement was openly read, the 
duke said: ‘It is false and untrue and conspired and 
forged to bring me to my death, and that I will 
prove’; alleging many reasons to falsify the indite- 
ment. And against his reasons the king’s attorney 
alleged the examinations, confessions and proofs of 
witnesses. ; 

The duke desired the witnesses to be brought 
forth. Then was brought before him sir Gilbert 


_ Perk, priest, his chancellor, first accuser of the same 


duke ; master John Delacourt, priest, the duke’s con- 

fessor; and his own handwriting laid before him 

to the accusement of the duke; Charles Knevet, 

esquire, cousin to the duke, and a monk, prior to the 

Charterhouse beside Bath, which like a false hypocrite 

had induced the duke to the treason, and had divers 
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times said to the duke that he should be king of 
England. But the duke said that in himself he never 
consented to it. Divers presumptions and accuse- 
- ments were laid to him by Charles Knevet, which he 
would fain have covered. The depositions were read, 
and the deponents were delivered as prisoners to the 
officers of the Tower. 

Then spake the duke of Norfolk and said: ‘ My 
lord, the king our sovereign lord hath commanded 
that you shall have his laws ministered with favour 
and right to you. Wherefore if you have any other 
thing to say for yourself you shall be heard.’ Then 
he was commanded to withdraw him, and so was led 
into Paradise, a house‘so named. The lords went to 
council a great while and after took their places. 
Then said the duke of Norfolk to the duke of Suffolk : 
‘What say you of sir Edward, duke of Buckingham, 
touching the high treasons?’ The duke of Suffolk 
answered : ‘ He is guilty.’ And so said the marquess 
and all the other earls and lords. Thus was this prince, 
duke of Buckingham, found guilty of high treason by 
a duke, a marquess, seven earls and twelve barons. — 

The duke was brought to the bar sore chafing, and 
sweat marvellously; after he had made his reverence 
he paused a while. The duke of Norfolk, as a judge 
said: ‘Sir Edward, you have heard how you be 
indited of high treason; you pleaded thereto Not 
Guilty, putting yourself to the peers of the realin, 
the which have found you guilty.’ Then the duke of 
Norfolk wept and said: ‘You shall be led to the 
king’s prison and there laid on a hurdle and so drawn 
to the place of execution. . . . And God have mercy 
on your soul. Amen.’ 


AL WOLSE} 


From th ainting in the Nationa] Portrait Gallery, London. 
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The duke of Buckingham said: ‘ My lord of Nor- 
folk, you have said as a traitor should be said unto, 
but I-was never none; but my lords I nothing malign 
for that you have done to me; but the eternal God 
forgive you my death and I do; I shall never sue to 
the king for life, howbeit he is a gracious prince, and 
more grace may come from him than I desire. I desire 
you my lords and all my fellows to pray for me.’ 

Then was the edge of the axe turned towards him ; 
and so led into a barge, sir Thomas Lovel desired 
him to sit on the cushions and carpet ordained for 
him. He said, ‘Nay, for when I went to West- 
minster I was duke of Buckingham ; now I am but 
Edward Bohun, the most caitiff of the world.’ .. . 
God forgive him, he was a proud prince. It is pity 
that he behaved him so against his king and liege 
lord, whom God preserve 


95. ANOTHER MEETING WITH THE EMPEROR—A 
BALANCE TO GUISNES. 


1521. Edward Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, 1, 218, 
Died 1547. 


Monday the twenty-fifth day of June the king of 
England and the queen and ail the court removed 
from Guisnes to the town of Calais, and there made 
the king his abode ; where was concluded the meeting 
of the emperor with the king, wherefore was made 
new and great provisions. 

In the time of the triumph there was a muttering 
that the town of Calais should be rendered into the 
French king’s hands; and for truth the French so 
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spake and said, wherewith many Englishmen were 
grieved. 

While the king thus lay in Calais, he considered 
the charge of his nobles and thought that less 
number of servants would now serve them for the 
time of his abode, and so caused the cardinal to call 
all the gentlemen before him; which in the king’s 
-hame gave to them thanks with much commenda- 
tions; and for eschewing of cost—because the king 
tarried but the emperor’s coming—he licensed them 
to send home the half number of their servants, and 
bad them, after their long charges, to live warily ; this 
term warily was amongst the most part taken for 
barely, at which saying the gentlemen sore disdained. 

Thus in Calais rested the king and the queen until 
the tenth day of July. Then the king’s grace with 
goodly repair rode to the town of Gravelines in 
Flanders, there that night to rest and see the em- 
peror. On the king were waiting the lord cardinal, 
dukes, marquises, earls, bishops, barons, knights 
and gentlemen. The noble emperor passed the water 
of Graveline and at a place called Wael there he met 
and received the king of England; the emperor 
made such semblant of love to all the court of 
England that he won the love of the Englishmen ; 
and so passed the emperor and the king of England 
to Gravelines, where the king lodged the best that 
might be; all lords, gentlemen, yeomen and all sorts 
of Englishmen, from the highest to the lowest were 
so cheered and feasted with so loving manner that 
much they praised the emperor’s court. In Grave- 
lines was the emperor’s aunt Margaret ; she welcomed 
the king and other noblemen of the realm. 
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When the French king and his lords had know- 
ledge of the meeting of the emperor and the king of 
England in the town of Gravelines, they were there- 
with greatly grieved, as by many things appeared ; 
for, after, the Englishmen were in France disdained 
and in their suits there greatly deferred, and had little 
right and much less favour; so from day to day still 
_-more and more began heart-burning, and in conclu- 
sion open war did arise between the two realms. 

Wednesday the eleventh day of July the emperor 
and the lady Margaret came with the king of England 
to the town of Calais. .. . 


26. ON THE CARDNALL WOLSE. 


1521-22. Furnivall, ‘ Ballads from Manuscripts,’ 
P- 333 


[The ballad contains eighty lines, and our extract begins at the 
third stanza, with an appeal to the king; the first line 
probably refers to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 1520. ] 


And spare your pleasure for A season, 

And stody remedy by your awne Reason, 

To sette your Realme in quyetnes, 

That now ys in grete hevynes, 

To se A Churle, A Bochers Curre, 

To Rayne and Rule in soche honour. 

Hyt ys to hye, with-owte mesure ; | 
Hys pryde hathe wastyd myche of your Treasure. 


O gracious kyng! Reuerte your mynde 
from that Churle borne by kynde, 

and from that vyle bochers Blode ; 

for he shall nevyr do your grace good. 
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he Blyndeth your grace with sotell Reason, 
And vnder-myndyth yow by hye treason ; 
And yf your grace wold pleas to here, 

hys falsed and treason shall Apere. 


There ys not one The truth dar speke, 

for fere of losyng of hys hede. : 
They flater, and they clater, oon to Another, 
and well darre not truste hys awne brothor. 

o whyte lyon, that valyaunte knyghte !* a 
where ys thi power, where is thy myghte ? 

A lyon to fawne to A Bochers Curre! 

Ayenste all Reason and good honour! 


27. StR Tuomas More, SPEAKER OF THE 
COMMONS. 


1523. Roper, ‘ Life,’ p 18. (Circa 1555.) 


At this Parliament Cardinal Wolsey found himself 
much grieved with the burgesses thereof, for that 
nothing was so soon done or spoken therein but that 
it was immediately blown abroad in every alehouse. 
It fortuned at that Parliament a very great subsidy 
to be demanded, which the cardinal fearing would 
not pass the Commons’ House determined for the 
furtherance thereof to be there present himself. 
Before whose coming after long debating there, 
whether it were better but with a few of his lords, as 
the most opinion of the house was, or with his whole 
train royally, to receive him there amongst them; 
* Masters,’ quoth sir Thomas More, ‘forasmuch as 


* This probably refers to the duke of Norfolk. 
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my lord cardinal lately, ye wot well, laid to our 
charge the lightness of our tongues for things 
uttered out of this house, it shall not in my mind 
be amiss to receive him with all his pomp, with his 
maces, his pillars, his pollaxes, his crosses, his hat 
and the great seal. too; to the intent that if he find 
the like fault with us hereafter, we may be the bolder 
from ourselves to lay the blame on those that 
his grace bringeth hither with him.’ Whereunto 
the house wholly agreeing, he was received accord- 
ingly. Where after he had in a solemn oration by 
many reasons proved how necessary it was the demand 
there moved to be granted, and further showed that 
less would not serve to maintain the prince’s purpose, 
he seeing the company sitting still silent and there- 
unto nothing answering, and contrary to his expecta- 
tions showing in themselves towards his request no 
towardness of inclination, said unto them, ‘ Masters, 
you have many wise and learned men amongst you, - 
and sith I am from the king’s own person sent 
hither unto you for the preservation of yourselves 
and all the realm, I think it meet you give me some 
reasonable answer.’ Whereat every man holding his 
peace, then began he to speak to one master Martiey, 
afterward lord Marney. ‘ How say you,’ quoth he, 
‘Master Marney ?’ who making him no answer neither, 
he severally asked the same question of divers others 
accounted the wisest of the company: to whom, 
when none of them all would give so much as one 
word, being agreed before, as the custom was, to 
answer by their Speaker, ‘ Masters,’ quoth the 
cardinal, ‘ unless it be the manner of your house, as 
of likelihood it is, by the mouth of your Speaker, 
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whom you have chosen for trusty and wise (as indeed 
he is), in such case to utter your minds, here is 
without doubt a marvellous obstinate silence,’ and 
thereupon he required answer of master Speaker. 
Who first reverently on his knees excusing the silence 
of the house, abashed at the presence of so noble a 
personage, able to amaze the wisest and best learned 
in the realm, and after by many probable arguments 
proving that for them to make answer was neither 
expedient nor agreeable with the ancient liberty of 
the house; in conclusion for himself showed that 
though they had all with their voices trusted him, yet 
except every one of them could put into his one head 
all their several wits, he alone in so weighty a matter 
was unmeet to make his grace answer. Whereupon 
the cardinal, displeased with sir Thomas More, that 
had not in this parliament in all things satisfied his 
desire, suddenly arose and departed. And after the 
parliament ended, in his gallery at Whitehall in 
Westminster, he uttered unto him all his griefs, 
saying: ‘Would to God you had been at Rome, 
master More, when I made you Speaker.’ ‘ Your 
grace not offended, so would I too, my lord,’ quoth 
sir Thomas More. And to wind such quarrels out 
of the cardinal’s head, he began to talk of the gallery, 
saying, ‘I like this gallery of yours, my lord, much 
better than your gallery at Hampton Court.’ Where- 
with so wisely broke he off the cardinal’s displeasant 
talk, that the cardinal at that present, as it seemed, 
wist not what more say to him. 
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28. WOLSEY AND THE COMMONS: A REBUFF. ; 


(1523. Edward Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, i. 284. 
Died 1547. 


The Parliament being begun, as you have heard 
before rehearsed, the cardinal, accompanied with 
divers lords, as well of the spiritualty as of the 
temporalty, came the 2gth day of April into the 
Common House, where he eloquently declared to 
the Commons, how the French king Francis I., 
called the most Christian king, had so oftentimes 
broken promise with the king of England and his 
well beloved nephew Charles the emperor, that the 
king of his honour could no longer suffer. For first 
he declared that at the meeting of the said two princes 
at Guines, the French king was sworn to keep all 
the articles contained in the tripartite league, made 
between him, the emperor and the king of England; 
since the which time he had made war on the 
emperor’s dominions by Robert de la Marche his 
captain. He also hath withholden the tributes and 
other payments, which he should pay to the king of 
England, for the redemption of Tournay and 
Turenne; and not with this content, hath not only 
robbed and spoiled the king’s subjects, but also hath 
sent John duke of Albany into Scotland to make war 
and to invade this realm; wherefore the king of 
necessity was driven to war and defence, which in 
no wise could be maintained without great sums of 
money; and he thought no less than £700,000—to 
be raised of the fifth part of every man’s goods and 


lands, that is to say four shillings of every pound; — 
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for he said that the year following the king and the 
emperor should make such war in France, as hath 
not been seen. 

After that he had declared his matter at length, 
exhorting the Commons to aid their prince in time 
of necessity, he departed out of the Common House. — 
The morrow after, sir Thomas More, being Speaker 
declared all the cardinal’s oration again to the 
Commons and enforced his demand strongly, saying 
that of duty men ought not to deny to pay four 
shillings of the pound. But for all that it was denied 
and proved manifestly that if the fifth part of 
substance of the realm were but £700,000, and if 
men should pay to the king the fifth part of their 
goods, in money or plate, it was proved that there 
was not so much money, out of the king’s hands, in all 
the realm ; for the fifth part of every man’s goods is 
not in money or plate. For although five men were 
well-moneyed, five thousand were not so; the gentle- 
man of lands hath not the fifth part of the value of 
coin; the merchant that is rich of silk, wool, tin, 
cloth and such merchandise, hath not the fifth part 
in money ; the husbandman is rich in corn and cattle, 
yet he lacked of that sum. ... Therefore it was 
thought the sum was impossible to be levied. And 
if all the coin were in the king’s hands, how should 
men live? Also the king had of the spiritual men 
the last year four shillings of the pound. 

After long reasoning there were certain appointed 
to declare the impossibility of this demand to the 
cardinal; which, according to their commission, 
declared to him substantially the poverty and scarce- 
ness of the realm. All which reasons and demonstra- 
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tions he little regarded; and then the said persons most 
meekly beseeched his grace to move the king’s high- 
ness to be content with a more easier sum; to the 
which he currishly answered, that he would rather 
have his tongue plucked out of his head with a pair 
of pincers than to move the king to take any less 
sum. With which answer they, almost dismayed, 
came and made report to the Common House, where 
every day was reasoning, but nothing concluded. 

Wherefore the cardinal came again to the Common 
House and desired to be reasoned withal. To whom 
it was answered that the fashion of the nether House 
was to hear, and not to reason—but among them- 
selves. Then he shewed the realm to be of great 
riches, first, because the king’s customs were greater 
now than they were beforetime; also he alleged 
sumptuous buildings, plate, rich apparel of men, 
women, children and servants, fat beasts and delicate 
dishes, which things were all tokens of great 
abundance. With which repeating of men’s sub- 
stance, as though he had repined or disdained that 
any man should fare well or be well clothed but 
himself, the Commons greatly grudged. And when 
he was departed out of the House, it was proved 
that honest apparel of the commodities of this realm, 
abundance of plate and honest viands, were profitable 
to the realm and not prodigal. 

After long debating the Commons concluded to 
grant two shillings of the pound, of every man’s 
lands or goods that was worth twenty pounds or 
might dispend twenty pounds, to be taken for the 
king; and so upward of every twenty shillings, two 
shillings; and from forty shillings to twenty pounds, 
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of every twenty shillings, twelve pence; and under 
forty shillings, of every head sixteen years and 
upward, fourpence to be paid in two years. This ° 
grant was reported to the cardinal, which therewith 
was sore discontent and said that the lords had 
granted four shillings of the pound; which was 
proved untrue, for indeed they had granted nothing, 
but harkened all upon the Commons. 


29. WOLSEY SUPPRESSES MONASTERIES. 


1524. Edward Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, ii. 31. 
Died 1547. 


This season the cardinal, being in the king’s 
favour, obtained license to make a college at Oxford 
and another at Ipswich; and because he would give 
no lands to the said colleges he obtained of the 
bishop of Rome license to suppress and put down 
divers abbeys, priories and monasteries .. . ; where- 
fore suddenly he entered by his Commissioners into 
the said houses and put out the religious and took 
all their goods, moveables, and scarcely gave to the 
poor wretches anything, cxcept it were to the heads 
of the house; and then he caused the exchequer to 
sit and to find the houses void, as relinquished, and 
found the king founder, where other men were 
founders. And with these lands he endowed withal 
his colleges, which he began so sumptuous and the 
scholars were so proud that every person judged that — 
the end would not be good—as you shall hear, five 
years hereafter. 
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30. THE EMPEROR AND WOLSEY, 


1525. ‘Calendar of Spanish Papers,’ IIIL., 1. 286. — 


MONSIEUR LE CARDINAL, 

If I have delayed writing to you until now, it 
has been owing to the strange and unaccountable 
proceedings of the king, my good father and brother, 
towards me. I cannot however persuade myself that © 
your intentions were otherwise than good, knowing 
the care and sollicitude you have always shown in 
our mutual affairs, and therefore will not withdraw 
that trust and confidence I have always had in you, 
begging you will exert yourself to maintain and 
increase the friendship and affection which have 
hitherto existed between my good brother and 
myself, as you will see by the letter I have just 
written, and which my ambassadors have orders to 
place in his hands; in doing which I shall have 
occasion to know and appreciate your good in- 
tentions, just as you will also judge by the signature 
affixed, that mine are equally good and true. Your 
true friend, Charles. 


12¢h of August, 1525. 


31. DISCONTENT AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


1525. Edward Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, ii. 36. 
Died 1547. 


Now were commissioners sent to the clergy, for 
the fourth part of their lands and moveables ; and in 
every assembly the priests answered that they would 
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pay nothing, except it were granted by Convocation; 

otherwise, not. For they said that never king of 
England did ask any man’s goods, but by an order 
of the law, and this commission is not by order of 
the law; wherefore they said that the cardinal and 
all the doers thereof were enemies to the king and 
to the commonwealth. This infamy was spoken in 
preachings and everywhere. 

When this matter was opened through England, 
how the great men took it was marvel; the poor 
cursed, the rich repugned, the light wits railed, but 
in conclusion all people cursed the cardinal and his 


coadherents, as subversor of the laws and liberty of 


England. For they said, if men should give their 
goods by a commission, then were it worse than the 
taxes of France, and so England should be bond and 
not free. 


It happened at Reading in Berkshire that the 


commissioners sat,for this money to be granted, and 
the people would in no wise consent to the sixth 
_ part; but of their own mere mind, for the love they 
bare to the king, they granted the twelfth part, that 
is twenty pence of the pound. The commissioners 
hearing this, said they would send to the cardinal, 
desiring him to be content with this offer, so that 
sir Richard Weston would bear it; the which letter 
at the request of the gentlemen of the country, the 
said sir Richard took upon him to carry, and rode to 


the cardinal; which therewith was sore grieved and_ 


said, but because that the lord Lisle wrote that the 
matter was but communed of and not concluded, ‘ it 
should cost the lord Lisle his head, and his land 
should be sold to pay the king the values, that by 
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him and you foolish commissioners he had lost, and 
all your lives at the king’s will.’ These words sore 
astonied sir Richard Weston, but he said little. 
Then the cardinal wrote letters to all commissioners 
of the realm that they should keep their first instruc- 
tion, and in no wise to swerve one jot, upon pain of 
their lives, and every man to be valued according to 
the valuation taken in the fourteenth year. This last 
point sore touched the city of London, for the 
cardinal in the fourteenth year sent one doctor 
Tunes, his secret chaplain, to the chapter house of 
Paul’s, promising to the Londoners that whatsoever 
they valued themselves at, that no man should know 
it but the king, the cardinal and he; upon which 
‘promise many persons for their more credit and to 
be the higher esteemed, valued themselves at a 


_ 8reater substance than they were worth, thinking 
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never to lend or pay by that confession; for the loan 
and the subsidy were paid according as men were 
sessed and not by master Tunes’ book, when men 
valued themselves, not knowing what should succeed, 
Now in this time was that subtle valuation laid to 
their charge; which when they perceived, they 
“murmured much and said they would pay nothing, 
except the king’s laws—under which they were born, 
so determined it. But this notwithstanding, com- 
missions went out to every shire for the levy of the 
‘said money; but for all that could be persuaded, 
said, lied and flattered, the demand could not be 
assented to, saying that they that sent forth such 
commissioners were subverters of the law and worthy 
to be punished as traitors. So that in all the realm 
were bills set up in all places. Some bills said that 
PT. I. 5 


the king had not paid that he Gorrowee some = 
that the subsidy amounted treble more than he had 
bestowed ; others said, whatsoever was granted, no 
good came of it; and others said that the cardinal 
sent all the money to Rome. Thus was the mutter- 
ing through all the realm, with curses and weeping, 
that pity it was to behold. 


32.‘THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL MISERY. 


More's ‘ Utopia’ in Arber’s Reprints, 37. 
Spelling modernized. (1516.) 


_It chanced on a certain day, when I sate at his” 
table, there was also a certain layman cunning in the _ 
laws of your realm. Who, I can not tell whereof 
taking occasion, began diligently and earnestly to 
praise that strait and rigorous justice, which at that — 
time was there executed upon felons, who as he said, 
were for the most part twenty hanged upon one — 
gallows. And, seeing so few escaped punishment, 
he said he could not choose but greatly wonder and _ 
marvel how and by what evil luck it should socome 
to pass, that thieves nevertheless were in every place 
so rife and so rank. = 

‘Nay, sir,’ quoth I (for I durst boldly speak my | 
mind belts the cardinal), ‘ marvel nothing hereat :— 
for this punishment of thieves passeth the limits of 
justice, and is also very hurtful to the weal public. | 
For it is too extreme and cruel a punishment. for 
theft, and yet not sufficient to refrain and withhold 
men from theft. For simple theft is not so great an 
san <8 that it ought to be punished with ae 
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Neither there is any punishment so horrible, that it 
can keep them from stealing, which have no other 
craft whereby to get their living. Therefore in this 
point, not you only, but also the most part of the 
world, be like evil schoolmasters, which be readier 
to beat than to teach their scholars. For great and 
horrible punishments be appointed for thieves, 
whereas much rather provision should have been 
made that there were some means whereby they 
might get their living, so that no man should be 
driven to this extreme necessity, first to steal and 
then to die.’ 

“Yes,’ quoth he, ‘this matter is well enough 
provided for already. There be handicrafts, there 
is husbandry to get their living by, if they would 
not willingly be nought.’ 

“Nay, quoth I, ‘you shall not scape so; for first 
of all I will speak nothing of them that come home 
out of the wars, maimed and lame, as not long ago, 
out of Blackheath field, and a little before that, out 
of the wars in France: such, I Say, as put their lives 
in jeopardy for the weal public’s or the king’s sake, 
and by reason of weakness and lameness be not able 
to occupy their old crafts and be too aged to learn 
new: of them I will speak nothing, forasmuch as 
wars have their ordinary recourse. But let us 
consider those things that chance daily before our 
eyes. First there is a great number of gentlemen, 
which can not be content to live idle themselves, 
like drones, of that which other have laboured for: 
their tenants I mean, whom they poll and shave to 
the quick by raising their rents (for this only point 
of frugality do they use, men else through their 
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lavish and prodigal spending, able to bring them- 
selves to very beggary)—these gentlemen, I say, do 
not only live in idleness themselves, but also carry 
about with them at their tails a great flock or train 
of idle and loitering serving-men which never learned 
any craft whereby to get their livings. These men, 
as soon as their master is dead, or be sick themselves, 
be incontinent thrust out of doors. For gentlemen 
had rather keep idle persons than sick men, and 
many times the dead man’s heir is not able to main- 
tain so great a house, and keep so many serving-men 
as his father did. Then in the mean season they 
that be thus destitute of service, either starve for 
hunger, or manfully play the thieves. For what 
would you have them to do? When they have 
wandered abroad so long, until they have worn 
threadbare their apparel, and also appaired their 
health, then gentlemen because of their pale and 
sickly faces and patched coats will not take them 
into service. And husbandmen dare not set them 
awork, knowing well enough that he is nothing meet 
to do true and faithful service to a poor man witha 
spade and a matlock for small wages and hard fare, 
which being daintily and tenderly pampered up in 
idleness and pleasure, was wont with a sword and a 
buckler by his side to strut through the street with a 
bragging look, and to think himself too good to be 
any man’s mate... . 

‘But yet this is not only the necessary cause of 
stealing. There is another, which, as I suppose, is 
proper and peculiar to you Englishmen alone.’ 

‘What is that ?’ quoth the cardinal. | 

‘Forsooth, my lord,’ quoth I, ‘your sheep that 
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were wont to be so meek and tame, and so small 
eaters, now, as I hear say, be become so great 
devourers and so wild, that they eat up, and 
swallow down the very men themselves. They con- 
sume, destroy and devour whole fields, houses and 
cities. For look, in what parts of the realm doth 
grow the finest and therefore dearest wool, there 
noblemen and gentlemen, yea and certain abbots, 
holy men no doubt, not contenting themselves with 
the yearly revenues and profits, that were wont to 
grow to their forefathers and predecessors of their 
lands, nor being content that they live in rest and 
pleasure nothing profiting, yea much noying the 
weal public: leave no ground for tillage; they 
inclose all into pastures; they throw down houses ; 
they pluck down towns and leave nothing standing 
but only the church, to be made a sheephouse. And 
as though you lost no small quantity of ground by 
forests, chases, lawns and parks, these good holy 
men turn all dwelling places and all glebe land into 
desolation and wilderness. Therefore that one 
covetous and unsatiable cormorant and very plague 
of his native country may compass about and inclose 
many thousand acres of ground together, with one 
pale or hedge; the husbandmen be thrust out of 
their own ; or else either by coveyn and fraud, or by 
violent oppression they be put besides it, or by 
wrongs and injuries they be so wearied that they be 
compelled to sell all; by one means therefore or by 
other, either by hook or crook they must needs 
depart away, poor, silly, wretched souls, men, 
women, husbands, wives, fatherless children, widows, 
woeful mothers with their young babes, and their 
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whole household small in substance and much in 
number, as husbandry requireth many hands. Away 
they trudge, I say, out of their known and ac- © 
customed houses, finding no place to rest in; all — 


their household stuff, which is very little worth—_ a 
though it might well abide the sale—yet being sud- 


denly thrust out, they be constrained to sell it for a “ 
thing of nought. And when they have wandered 
about till that be spent, what can they then else do 
but steal, and then justly, pardy, be hanged or else | 
go about a-begging. And yet then also they be cast 
in prison as vagabonds, because they go about and 
work not: whom no man will set awork, though 
they never so willingly proffer themselves thereto. 
For one shepherd or herdman is enough to eat up 
that ground with cattle, to the occupying whereof 
about husbandry many hands were requisite. And 
this is also the cause why victuals be now in many 
places dearer. Yea, besides this the price of wool is 
so risen that poor folks, which were wont to work it 


and make cloth thereof, be now able to buy none at = 


aan 


Now to amend the matter, to this wretched beggary 2 
and miserable poverty is joined great wantonness, 


unfortunate superfluity and excessive riot. For not a 
only gentlemen’s servants, but also handicraftmen, 
yea and almost the ploughmen of the country, with 
all other sortes of people, use much strange and 
proud newfangleness in their apparel, and too much ie 
prodigal riot and sumptuous fare at their table. 


FRANCE. 


Edward Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, 
ii. 65. Died 1547. 


- The 28th day of April, in the beginning of this — 
eighteenth year, came to the court to Greenwich, 
Monsieur Brenion, chief president of Rouen and 
_ Jean Jocyn, now called Monsieur de Vaux ; which 
' president of Rouen before the king set in a throne, 
_and accompanied with all his nobles and the ambas- 
_ sadors of Rome, of Venice and Florence being there 
_ present, made in the Latin tongue a solemn oration, 
the effect whereof was that he shewed how dreadful 
the wars had been between the realms of England 
_ and France; what great loss the realm of France 
had sustained by the said wars. He declared further 
vhat power the king of England was of, and what 
onguest he might have made in France, the king 
being prisoner; and knowledged the king of . 
_ England’s right in the wars and their wrongs ; where 
he humbly thanked him of his pity and compassion 
_ that he had on them in their necessity and affliction, 
_ that he would consent to peace. 
To this oration the chancellor of the duchy of 
_ Lancaster, by name sir Thomas More, made answer, 
saying that it much rejoiced the king that they first 
___ considered how by his power he might have oppressed, 
and how by his pity he had relieved them ; where- 
fore he would hereafter, that for kindness they should 
shew him none unkindness, but inviolately keep that 
eague which was concluded. | 
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The next day after, being Sunday, the cardinal 
sang a solemn mass in the king’s chapel of Green- 
wich; and after mass the king sware before the 
French ambassadors, the four ambassadors above 


ai, 


See 


va 


rehearsed being present, that he should keep the 


peace and league concluded between him and_ his 
brother and perpetual ally the French king, during his 
life and a year after; and after mass to all am bas- 
sadors was made a great feast. 


34. WOLSEY AND THE COURTIERS. 
1529. Cavendish, ‘ Life,’ p. 129. (Circa 1555.) 


With that [after the trial had been postponed by 
Campeggio | stepped forth the duke of Suffolk from 
the king, and by his commandment spake these 
words, with a stout and an hault countenance. ‘It 
was never merry in England,’ quoth he, ‘ whilst we 
had cardinals among us;’ which words were set 
forth with such a vehement countenance, that all 
men marvelled what he intended: to whom no man 
made answer. Then the duke spake again in great 
despight. To the which words my lord cardinal, 
perceiving his vehemency, soberly made answer and 
said: ‘ Sir, of all men within this realm, ye have least 
cause to dispraise or be offended with cardinals; for 
if I, simple cardinal, had not been, you should have 
had at this present no head upon your shoulders, 
wherein you should have a tongue to make any 


such report in despight of us, who intend you no | 


manner of displeasure; nor have we given you any 
occasion with such despight. to be revenged with 
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your hault words. I would ye knew it, my lord, that 

_ I and my brother here intendeth the king and his 
realm as much honour, wealth and quietness, as you 
or any other, of what estate or degree soever he be, 
within this realm; and would as gladly accomplish 
his lawful desire as the poorest subject he hath. 
But, my lord, I pray you, show me what ye would 
do if ye were the king’s commissioner in a foreign 
region, having a weighty matter to treat upon; and 
the conclusion being doubtful thereof, would ye not 
advertise the king’s majesty or ever ye went through 
with the same? Yes, yes, my lord I doubt not. 
Therefore I would ye should banish your hasty 
malice and despight out of your heart, and consider 
that we be but commissioners for a time, and can, 
nor may not, by virtue of our commission proceed to 
judgment, without the knowledge and consent of the 
chief head of our authority, and having his consent 
to the same; which is the pope. Therefore we doy 
no less nor otherwise than our warrant will bear us ; 
and if any man will be offended with us therefore, 
he is an unwise man. Wherefore my lord, hold your 
peace, and pacify yourself, and frame your tongue 
like a man of honour and wisdom, and not to speak 
so quickly or reproachfully by your friends; for ye 


_ know best what friendship ye have received at my 


hands, the which I yet never revealed to no person 
alive before now, neither to my glory, nor to your 
dishonour.’ And therewith the duke gave over the 
matter without any words to reply, and so departed 
and followed after the king, who was gone into 
_ Bridewell at the beginning of the duke’s first words. 
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35. WoLsEY ASKS HELP FROM CROMWELL. 


1529. Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ Ist Series, ii. 1. _ 


_Myn owne enterly belouyed Cromwell, I beseche 
yow, as ye loue me and wyl euyr do any thyng for 
me, repare hyther thys day as sone as the Parlement 
ys broken vp, leyng aparte all thyngs for that tyme; 
for I wuld nut onely commynycat thyngs vnto yow 
wherein for my comfort and relief I wold haue your 
good, sad, dyscret aduyse and counsell, but also opon 
the same commytt sertyng thyngs requyryng expedi- 
cion to yow, on my behalf to be solycytyd: this, I 
pray you therfor, to hast your commyng hyther 
assafore with owt omyttyng so to do as ye tendyr — 
my socor, reliff, and comfort, and quyetnes of mynde. 
And thus fare ye wel: from Asher, in hast, thys 
Satyrday, in the mornyng, with the rude hand sorrow- — 
full hert of your assuryd louer 

T. CAR aeom,. 


I have also serteyn thyngs consernyng yowr sylf 
wych I am suere ye wolbe glad to here and knowe: 
fayle not therfor to be here thys nygth, ye may 
retorne early in the mornyng ageyn yf nede shul so 
requyre. Lt aterum vale. 

M. Agusteyn shewyd me how ye had wryttyn onto 
me a Lettre wherin ye shuld adu’tyse me of the 
commyng hyther of the duke of Norfolke: I assure — 
yow ther cam to my hands no suche Lettre. 
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36. Wotsey’s DEATH. 
1530. Cavendish, ‘ Life,’ p. 243. (Czrca 1555-) 


And the next day he took his journey with master 
_ Kingston and the guard. And as soon as they espied 
their old master, in such a lamentable estate, they 
lamented him with weeping eyes. Whom my lord 
took by the hands, and divers times, by the way, as 
he rode, he would talk with them, sometime with 
one, and sometime with another; at night he was 
lodged at a house of the earl of Shrewsbury’s called 
Hardwick Hall, very ill at ease. The next day he 
rode to Nottingham, and there lodged that night, 
more sicker, and the next day we rode to Leicester 
“Abbey ; and by the way he waxed so sick that he 
was divers times likely to have fallen from his mule ; 

and being night before we came to the abbey of 
Leicester, where at his coming in at the gates the 
abbot of the place with all his convent met him with 
the light of many torches ; whom they right honour- 
ably received with great reverence. To whom my 
lord said, ‘ Father abbot, I am come hither to leave 
my bones among you,’ whom they brought on his 
mule to the stairs foot of his chamber, and there 
alighted, and master Kingston then took him by the 
arm, and led him up the stairs; who told me after- 
wards that he never carried so heavy a burden in all 
his life. And as soon as he was in his chamber, he 
went incontinent to his bed, very sick. This was 
upon Saturday at night; and there he continued 
sicker and sicker. 

* * * % * 
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Then was he in confession the space of an hour. 
And when he had ended his confession, master 
Kingston bade him good-morrow (for it was about 
seven of the clock in the morning); and asked him 
how he did. ‘Sir,’ quoth he, ‘I tarry but the will 
and pleasure of God, to render unto him my simple 
soul into his divine hands.’ ‘ Not yet so, Sir,’ quoth 
master Kingston ; ‘with the grace of God, ye shall 
live, and do very well, if ye will be of good 
cheer... .. ‘ Well, well, master Kingston,’ quoth 
he, ‘I see the matter against me how it is framed; 
but if I had served God as diligently as I have done 
the king, he would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs. Howbeit this is the just reward that I 
must receive for my worldly diligence and pains that 
I have had to do him service; only to satisfy his 
vain pleasure, not regarding my godly duty. Where- 
fore, I pray you, with all my heart, to have me most 
humbly commended unto his royal majesty; be- 
seeching him in my behalf to call to his most 
gracious remembrance all matters proceeding be- 
tween him and me from the beginning of the world 
unto this day, and the progress of the same: and 
most chiefly in the weighty matter yet depending 
(meaning the matter newly began between him and 
good queen Katharine); then shall his conscience 
declare, whether I have offended him or no. He is 
sure a prince of a royal courage, and hath a princely 
heart ; and rather than he will either miss or want 
any part of his will or appetite, he will put the loss 
of one half of his realm in danger. For I as§ure you 
Ihave often kneeled before him in his privy chamber 
on my knees, the space of an wast two, to per- 
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suade him from his will and appetite: but I could 
never bring to pass to dissuade him therefrom. 
Therefore, master Kingston, if it chance hereafter 
you to be one of his privy council, as for your 
wisdom and other qualities ye are meet to be, I 
warn you to be well advised and assured what matter 
ye put in his head, for ye shall never put it out 
again. ... Master Kingston, farewell. I can no 
more, but wish all things to have good success. My 
time draweth on fast. I must not tarry with you. 
And forget not, I pray you, what I have said and 
charged you withal: for when I am dead, ye shall 
peradventure remember my words much better.’ 
And even with these words he began to draw his 
speech at length, and his tongue to fail; his eyes 
being set in his head, whose sight failed him. Then 
we began to put him in remembrance of Christ’s 
passion; and sent for the abbot of the place to 
anneal him, who came with all speed, and ministered 
unto him all the service to the same belonging; and 
caused also the guard to stand by, both to hear him 
talk before his death, and also to witness of the 
same; and incontinent the clock struck eight, at 
which time he gave up the ghost and thus departed 
he this present life... . 

Here is the end and fall of pride and arrogancy of 
such men, exalted by fortune to honours and high 
dignities ; for I assure you, in his time of authority 
and glory, he was the haughtiest man in all his pro- 
ceedings that then lived, having more respect to the 
worldly honour of his person than he had to his 
spiritual profession ; wherein should be all meekness, 
humility and charity; the-process whereof I leave 
to them that be learned and seen in divine laws. 
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37. PARLIAMENT AND ANNATES. 
1542. ‘Calendar of Spanish Papers,’ Iv., 1. 390. 
The Spanish Ambassador [Chapuys] to the Emperor. 


Since my last despatch this king has had a motion 
made in Parliament to reduce the annates paid to 


the pope on vacant benefices, which he says he a 
wants for himself as sovereign of all the clergy in va 


his kingdom. He likewise proposes that the right 


of nomination, which undoubtedly belongs to the a 


Apostolic See, should be suppressed, but the English 4 


prelates will not consent to this. He has, moreover, = 
intimated to the papal nuncio that it is not him- ee 


self who brings forward these measures, but the 
commoners who hate the pope most wonderfully, 
and that if his holiness choose to do something for 
him, he (the King) will be extremely thankful, and 
do wonders in opposing the Turk; otherwise he will 
do nothing to help him. 


. Since my last nothing has been done in ~ 


Parliament. 
LONDON, 27/4 February, 1532. 
* * * + * 


An attempt is now being made in this parliament Ss 
to abrogate the authority of archbishops over other — e 
prelates, and give it to this king as sovereign chief of 


the English Church. The earl of Wiltshire is the 
principal advocate of this measure, and has been 
heard to say before a portion of the assembly that he — 
is ready to maintain at the risk of his life and 


[a See | 
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property that no pope or prelate can exercise juris- 
diction, promulgate laws, or enforce ordinances in 
_ this country; at which proposition, bold as it is, we 
must not be surprised, since both he and his daughter 
[Anne Boleyn] are considered to be true apostles of 
the new sect. 

LONDON, 6¢/ March, 1532. 

* * * x x 

Lately the king has personally attended three 
different sessions of parliament and played his cards 
so well that the article of the annates... has passed, 
notwithstanding the opposition of all the bishops and 
of two abbots ; almost all the lords, who were thirty 
in number, voted in favour of the article with the 
single exception of the earl of Arundel, so that the 
majority was in reality for a bill calculated to reduce 
considerably the pope’s annual revenue in_ this 
_ country. I pray to God that this disorderly behaviour 

may not be the source of worse evils for the Queen’s 

case, which however has not yet been brought before 
_ parliament. Nor has any other important measure 
that I know of been discussed or announced. 

LONDON, 20/2 MVarch, 1532. 

* %* * * * 

The article about the annates having passed the 
assembly of prelates and lords of this kingdom, the 
procurators and deputies of the towns and villages 
[the Commons] dissented, and offered as much 
opposition as they could to the measure, though they 
had almost all been chosen . . . at the king’s wish. 
_ And although they were given to understand that in 
_ Spain, as well as in several other countries, the said 

* a had not been levied by the ok s collectors ; 
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although it was clearly proved to them by the rolls 
and accounts that for the last fifty years nearly two 
millions of gold had left this country on account of 
the said annates; although they had the king’s 
promise that for a whole year no other attempt 
should be made against his holiness’ authority, 
inasmuch as the king himself intended treating with 
him and coming to an agreement during that period, 
the Commons as I said strongly opposed the bill. 
At last the king, perceiving that remonstrances were 
in vain, thought of a plan, which proved ultimately 
successful, namely that those among the members 
who wished for the king’s welfare and the prosperity 
of the kingdom, as they call it, should stand on one 
side of the House, and those who opposed the 
measure on the other. Several of them for fear of 
the king’s indignation went over to the king’s side, 
and in this manner was a majority obtained, and the — 
bill passed, though somewhat amended from its 
original wording, for it says that after the expiration 
of one year the pope shall only receive 20 per cent. 
of the annates he used to take formerly, and that in 
case of his refusing to consent to the reduction, the 
two archbishops of this country, or in their place two 
bishops appointed by the king, shall have the power 
of conferring all ecclesiastical dignities, consecrating, 
aa 


LONDON, 26¢/ Alarch, 1532. 


THOMAS CRANMER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


rom an engraving in Jesus College, Cambridge, after the picture by Holbein 
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38. CRANMER MADE ARCHBISHOP. 


1533. ‘Calendar of Spanish Papers,’ iv., ii. 585. 
The Spanish Ambassador [Chapuys | to the Emperor. 


. . . Dr. Cranmer had not been a week here on his | 


return from the embassy to your majesty when to 
the great astonishment of everyone he was appointed 
by the king to the archbishopric of Canterbury, the 
first and most substantial benefice in all England, 
since its holder becomes primate and legate over all 
the kingdom. One of the causes why the said 
appointment has taken the people so much by 
Surprise is that formerly it was not the custom for 
the king to fill up the vacancies before the expiration 
of the year within which the vacancy actually 
occurred, whereas the archiepiscopal see of Canter- 
bury has not been vacant four months. There is © 
still another reason which makes people wonder. 
That the expedition of the bulls may not be delayed 
the king has advanced out of his own pocket the 
sums required for that, which circumstance makes 
people suspect that such haste in the filling up of the 
see, and expedition of the bulls is chiefly owing to 
the king’s wish that the Doctor may one of these 
days as archbishop and legate of this kingdom, 
sanction the divorce, and authorize in this parliament 
the new marriage. Indeed there is a rumour afloat 
that Dr. Cranmer, who is considered to be a Lutheran, 
has renounced the whole of his temporalities in favour 
of this king, which would be a fair way of compelling 
the rest of the English clergy to do the same. .~ , 
LONDON, the 27th January, 153}. 
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39. LimIraTION OF SHEEP FARMINc. 


 * Record Office Calendar, vii. 73. [Merri- 
man’s *Thomas Cromwell,’ hyp. 37509 
(M odernized.) 


From Thomas Cromwell to Henry VIII. 


a 


Please it your most royal majesty to be advertised 
how that according to your most high pleasure and 
' commandment I have made search for such patents 
_ and grants as your highness and also the most famous 
_ king your father—whose soul our Lord pardon— 
_ have granted unto sir Richard Weston, knight, your 
_ under treasurer of your exchequer, and the same 
_ have sent to your highness herein closed. It may 
_ also please your most royal majesty to know how 
that yesterday there passed your Commons a bil] ~ 
_ that no person within this your realm shall hereafter 
_ keep and nourish above the number of 2,000 sheep, 
_ and also that the eighth part of every man’s land, 
being a farmer, shall for ever hereafter be put in 
tillage yearly ; which bill, if by the great wisdom, 
virtue, goodness and zeal that your highness beareth 
_ towards this your realm, might have good success 
and take good effect among your lords above, I do 
‘conjecture and suppose in my poor, simple and 
unworthy judgment, that your highness shall do the 
‘most noble, profitable and most beneficial thing that 
ever was done to the commonwealth of this your 
Tealm, and shall thereby increase such wealth in the 
sa ongst the great number and multitude for 

st loving and obedient subjects as never 
| 6—z2 
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was seen in this realm since Brutus’ time. Most 
humbly prostrate at the feet of your magnificence, I 
beseech your highness to pardon my boldness in this 
writing to your grace; which only proceedeth for 
the truth, duty, allegiance and love I do bear to your 
majesty and the commonwealth of this your realm, 
as our Lord knoweth ; unto whom I shall, as I am 
most bounden, incessantly pray for the countenance: 
and prosperous conservation of your most excellent, 
most royal and imperial estate long to endure. 


40. THE AcT OF SUPREMACY. 
1534. ‘Statutes of the Realm,’ iii. 492. 


Albeit the king’s majesty justly and rightfully is 
and ought to be the supreme head of the Church of 
England, and so is recognised by the clergy of this 
realm in their convocations, yet nevertheless, for 
corroboration and confirmation thereof, and for 
increase of virtue in Christ’s religion within this 
realm of England, and to repress and extirpate all 
errors, heresies, and other enormities and abuses 
heretofore used in the same, be it enacted, by 
authority of this present parliament, that the king, 
our sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings of 
this realm, shall be taken, accepted and reputed the 
only supreme head in earth of the Church of England, 
called Anglicana Ecclesia ; and shall have and enjoy, 
annexed and united to the imperial crown of this 
realm, as well the title and crown thereof, as all 
honours, dignities, preéminences, jurisdictions, privi- 
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leges, authorities, immunities, profits and com- 
modities to the said dignity of the supreme head of 
the same church belonging and appertaining; and that 
our said sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings 
of this realm, shall have full power and authority 
from time to time to visit, repress, redress, record, 
order, correct, restrain and amend all such errors, 
heresies, abuses, offences, contempts and enormities, 
whatsoever they be, which by any manner of spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction ought or may lawfully be 
reformed, repressed, ordered, redressed, corrected, 
restrained, or amended, most to the pleasure of 
Almighty God, the increase of virtue in Christ’s 
religion, and for the conservation of the peace, unity 
and tranquillity of this realm; any usage, foreign 
law, foreign authority, prescription or any other 
thing or things to the contrary hereof notwith- 
standing. 


41. EXECUTION OF SIR THomaAs MoRE. 
1535. Roper,“ Life, p..95. . (Czre@ 1555) 


Now after his arraignment, departed he from the 
bar to the Tower again, led by sir William Kingston, 
a tall, strong and comely knight, constable of the 
Tower, and his very dear friend. Who when he 
had brought him from Westminster to the Old Swan 
towards the Tower, there with a heavy heart, the 
tears running down his cheeks, bade him farewell, 
Sir Thomas More, seeing him so sorrowful, comforted 
him with as good words as he could, saying: ‘Good 
Master Kingston, trouble not yourself, but be of 
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good cheer: for I will pray for you, and my good | 


lady your wife, that we may meet in heaven together, 


where we shall be merry for ever and ever.’ Soon 
after sir William Kingston, talking to me of sir 
Thomas More, said: ‘In good faith, Mr. Roper, 
I was ashamed of myself that at my departing from 
your father I found my heart so feeble and his so 


strong, that he was fain to comfort me that should 


rather have comforted him.’ When sir Thomas 
More came from Westminster to the Tower-ward 
again, his daughter, my wife, desirous to see her 


father, whom she thought she would never see in this 7 
world after, and also to have his final blessing, gave _ 3 


attendance about the Tower Wharf, where she knew 
he should pass by, before he could enter into the 
Tower. There tarrying his coming, as soon as 
she saw him, after his blessing upon her knees 


reverently received, she hasting towards him, without — a 


consideration or care of herself, pressing in amongst 
the midst of the throng and company of the guard, ~~ 
that with halberds and bills went round about him, _ 
hastily ran to him, and there openly in sight of them 
all, embraced him, and took him about the neck and 


kissed him. Who well liking her most natural and — 


dear daughterly affection towards him, gave her his = 


fatherly blessing, and many godly words of com- a 
fort besides. From whom after she was departed, 


she not satisfied with the former sight of her dear 
father, and like one that had forgotten herself, being 


all ravished with the entire love of her dear father, 


having respect neither to herself, nor to the press of — 
people and multitude that were there about him, 
suddenly turned back again, ran to him as before, — 
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took him about the neck, and divers times kissed 


heart, was fain to depart from him: the beholding 


him most lovingly ; and at last, with a full and heavy 


whereof was to many of them that wer present 
thereat so lamentable, that it made them for very 


SOTTOW thereof to weep and Mourn. 
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So remained sir Thomas More in the Tower, more 
than aseven-night after his judgment. From whence, 
the day before he suffered, he sent his shirt of hair, 
not willing to have it seen, to my wife, his dearly 
beloved daughter, and a letter written with a coal, 
plainly expressing the fervent desire he had to suffer 
on the morrow, in these words following: ‘I cumber 
you, good Margret, much, but would be sorry if it 
should be any longer than to-morrow. For to- 
morrow is St Thomas even, and the Utas [octave] 
of St. Peter, and therefore to-morrow I long to go to 
God: it were a day very meet and convenient for 
me. Dear Megg, I never liked your manner better 
towards me than when you kissed me last. For I 
like when daughterly love and dear charity hath no 
leisure to look to worldly courtesy.’ And so upon 
the next morrow, being Tuesday, Saint Thomas his 
eve, and the Utas of Saint Peter, in the year of our 
Lord 1535, according as he in his letter the day 
before had wished, early in the morning came to him 
sir Thomas Pope, his singular good friend, on message 
from the king and his council, that he should before 
nine of the clock of the same morning suffer death ; 
and that, therefore, he should forthwith prepare 
himself thereto. ‘ Master Pope,’ quoth sir Thomas 
More, ‘for your good tidings I heartily thank you. 
I have been always much bounden to the king’s 
highness for the benefits and honours that he had 
still from time to time most bountifully heaped upon 
me; and yet more bounden am I to his grace for 
putting me into this place, where I have had con- 
venient time and space to have remembrance of my 
end. And so help me God, most of all, master Pope, 
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am I bounden to his highness that it pleaseth him 
so shortly to rid me out of the miseries of this 
wretched world, and therefore will I not fail earnestly 
to pray for his grace, both here, and also in the 
world to come.’ ‘The king’s pleasure is farther,’ 
_  quoth master Pope, ‘that at your execution you 
shall not use many words.’ ‘Master Pope,’ quoth 
he, ‘you do well to give me warning of his grace’s 
"pleasure, for otherwise, at that time, had I purposed 
_ somewhat to have spoken; but of no matter where- 
a with his grace, or any other, should have had cause 
- to be offended. Nevertheless, whatsoever I intended, 
a I am ready obediently to conform myself to his 
_ grace’s commandment, and I beseech you, good 
% - master Pope, to be a mean to his highness, that my 
i daughter Margaret may be at my burial.’ ‘iF Be 
_ king is content already,’ quoth Master Pope, ‘ that 
_ your wife, children and other friends shall have 
. liberty to be present thereat.’ ‘Oh, how much 
beholden then,’ said sir Thomas More, ‘am I unto 
his grace, that unto my poor burial vouchsafeth to 
' have so gracious consideration" Wherewithal 
_ master Pope, taking his leave of him, could not 
' ftefrain from weeping. Which sir Thomas More 
a perceiving, comforted him in this wise: ‘Quiet 
] a yourself, good master Pope, and be not discomforted, 
for I trust that we shall once in heaven see each 
other full merrily, where we shall be sure to live and 
love together, in joyful bliss eternally.’ Upon whose 
e departure, sir Thomas More, as one that had been 
invited to some solemn feast, changed himself into 
his best apparel. Which master lieutenant espying, 
advised him to put it off, saying, that he that should 
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have it was but a javill (worthless fellow]. — 
master lieutenant ?’ quoth he, ‘shall I accou 
a javill that will do me this day so singular a be 
Nay, I assure, were it cloth of gold, I should thin 
it well bestowed on him, as Saint Cyprian did, ' vho 
gave his executioner thirty pieces of gold.’ Ani 
albeit, at length, through master lieutenant’s impo o 
tunate persuasion, he altered his apparel, yet after the 
example of the holy Martyr St. Cyprian, did he, 
that. little money that was left him, send an angel 
gold to his executioner. And so was he by mas 
lieutenant brought out of the Tower, and from 
thence led towards the place of execution. Wher 
going up the scaffold, which was so weak tha 
was ready to fall, he said merrily to the lieutenant 
‘I pray you, master lieutenant, see me safe up, at 
for my coming down let me shift for myself.’ Thy 
desired he all the people thereabout to pray for him 
and to bear witness with him, that he should now 
there suffer death in and for the faith of the holy 
Catholic Church. Which done, he kneeled down 
and, after prayers said, turned to the executioner with 
a cheerful countenance, and said unto him: ‘ Pluck 
up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do t in 
office: my neck is very short, take heed, therefore 
thou strike not awry, for saving of thine hone: 
So passed sir Thomas More out of this world 
God, upon the very same day which he most des 
Soon after his death came intelligence thereof 
the emperor Charles. Whereupon he sent for 
Thomas Eliott, our English ambassador, and s id 
him: ‘My lord ambassador, we understand 
the king your master hath put his faithful serv 
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and grave wise councillor, sir Thomas More, to 
death.’ Whereupon sir Thomas Eliott answered that 
‘he understood nothing thereof.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
emperor, ‘it is too true: and this will we say, that 
had we been master of such a servant, of whose 
doings ourselves have had these many years no 
small experience, we would rather have lost the best 
city of our dominions, than have lost such a worthy 
councillor. Which matter was, by the same sir 
Thomas Eliott to myself, to my wife, to master 
Clement and his wife, to master John Heywood and 
his wife, and unto divers others his friends accord- 
ingly reported. 


42. A PopuLAR RISING AGAINST THE COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ 3rd Series, vol. ii1., p. 41. 


Please it your good worship [Sir T. Audley] to be 
advertised, master Combes and master Bolles, the 
king’s commissioners within this county of Cheshire, 
were lately at Norton, within the same county, for 
the suppressing of the abbey there. And when they 
had packed up such jewels and stuff as they had 
there, and thought upon the morrow after to depart 
thence, the abbot gathered a great company together 
to the number of two or three hundred persons, so 
that the said commissioners were in fear of their 
lives, and were fain to take a tower there, and there- 
upon sent a letter unto me, ascertaining me what 
danger they were in, and desired me to come to 
assist them or else they were never like to come 
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thence. This letter came to me about nine of the 
clock in the night upon Sunday last, and about two | 
of the clock in the same night I came thither with — 
such of my lovers and tenants as I had near about — 
me, and found divers fires made there, as well within — 
the gates as without ; and the said abbot had caused — 
an ox and other victaaa to be killed and prepared — 
for such of his company as he had then there. And 
it was thought on the morrow after, he had comfort _ 
to have Had a great number more. Notwithstanding — 
I used some policy and came suddenly upon them, “4 
so that the company that were there, fled, and some 
of them took poles and waters and it was so dark — 
that I could not find them. And it was thought if * 
the matter had not been quickly handled it would | 
have grown to further inconvenience, to what danger -. 
God knoweth. Howbeit, I took the abbot and three 
of his canons and brought them to the king’s castle = 
of Halton and there committed them to the ward of 4 
the constable to be kept as the king’s rebels, and a 
afterward saw the said commissioners with their 
stuff conveyed thence; and William Parker, the — 
king’s servant who is appointed to be the king’s = | 
farmer there, restored to his possession. Wherefore 
it may like your good lordship that the king’s grace | 
may have knowledge hereof, and that his pleasure 93 
may be further known therein, which I shall be a 
always ready and glad to accomplish to the utter- a 
most of my power, as knoweth our Lord God, who E 
ever preserve your good lordship with much honour. 
At Dutton the 12th day of October ‘by your — 
assured ee 
PreERS Dutton, Knight. 
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43. GLASTONBURY : THE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT 
ie TO CROMWELL. 


‘Letters relating to Suppression of Monasteries,’ 
ed. Thomas Wright, p. 255 [Camden Society]. 


(Spelling modernized.) 


Please it your lordship to be advertised, that we 
came to Glastonbury on Friday last past, about ten 
of the clock in the forenoon ; and for that the abbot 
was then at Sharpham, a place of his a mile and 
somewhat more from the abbey, we, without any 
delay, went into the same place, and there examined 
_ him upon certain articles. And for that his answer 

was not then to our purpose, we advised him to call 
to his remembrance that which he had then for- 
gotten, and.so declare the truth, and then came with 
him the same day to the abbey, and there anew 
proceeded that night to search his study for letters 


_ and books; and found in his study secretly laid, as 


well a written book of arguments against the divorce 
of the king’s majesty and the lady dowager, which 
we take to be a great matter, as also divers pardons, 


copies of bulls, and the counterfeit life of Thomas 


Becket in print; but we could not find any letter 


_ that was material. And so we proceeded again to 
__ his examination concerning the articles we received 


from your lordship, in the answers whereof, as we 
take it, shall appear his cankered and _ traitorous 
neart and mind against the king’s majesty and his 
succession. And so with as fair words as we could, 
we have conveyed him from hence into the tower, 
being but a very weak man and sickly. And as yet 
we have neither discharged servant nor monk; but 
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now the abbot being gone, we will, wit 
celerity as we may, proceed to the despatc & 
them. We have in money £300 and above ; but the - 
certainty of plate and other stuff there as yet we. 
know not, for we have not had opportunity for the 
same, but shortly we intend—God willing—to pro- @ 
ceed to the same; whereof we shall ascertain your 
lordship as shortly as we may. 2 og 
This is also to advertise your lordship, that we 
have found a fair chalice of gold, and divers other — 
parcels of plate, which the abbot had hid secretly 
from all such commissioners as have been there in 
times past; and as yet he knoweth not that we have 
found the same. It may please your lordship to 
advertise us of the king’s pleasure by this bearer, to 
whom we shall deliver the custody and keeping of 
the house, with such stuff as we intend to 
there convenient to the king’s use. We assure yo 
lordship it is the goodliest house of that sort tl 
ever we have seen. We would that your lordsh 
did know it as we do: then we doubt not but » ou 
lordship would judge it a house meet for the kit 
majesty and for no man else: which is to our grea 
comfort; and we trust verily that there shall nev 
come any double hood within that house again, _ 
Also this is advertise your lordship, that there 
never a doctor within that house: but there be three 
bachelors of divinity, which be but meanly learned, 
aS we can perceive. And thus our lord presery 
your good lordship. ee 


I. Frith and Co 
GLASTONBURY \BBEY 
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44. THt PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE. 


1536. Edward Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, 
; 11. 275, Deed 1547. 

All these things [the insurrecticn in Lincolnshire | 
thus ended, the country appeased and all things in 
quiet, the king’s majesty retired and brake up his 
army. | 

But see! even Sithin six days following was the 
king truly certified that there was a new insurrection _ 
made by the Northern men, which had assembled _ 
themselves into a huge and great army of warlike 
men, and well appointed both with captains, horse, 
harness and artillery to the number of 40,000 men, 
which had encamped themselves in Yorkshire. And 
these men had each of them to other bound them- 
selves by their oath to be faithful and obedient to 
his captain; they also declared by their proclama- 
tions solemnly made that this their insurrection, 
should extend no farther but only to the main- 
tenance and defence of the faith of Christ and 
deliverance of Holy Church, sore decayed and 
oppressed, and also for the furtherance as well of 
private as public matters in the realm, touching the 
wealth of all the king’s poor subjects. They named 
this, their seditious and traitorous voyage, an holy 
and blessed pilgrimage. They also had certain 
banners in the field, whereupon was painted Christ = 
hanging on the Cross on the one side and chalice ~ 


with a painted cake in it on the other side, with - 


divers other banners of like hypocrisy and feigned 
sanctity. The soldiers also had a certain cognisance 
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or badge embroidered or set upon the sleeves of 
their coats, which was the similitude of the five 


wounds of Christ, and in the middest thereof was 


written the name of our Lord; and this, the rebellious 
garrison of Satan, with his false and counterfeited 
signs of holiness set forth and decked themselves, 
only to delude and deceive the simple and ignorant 
people. 

After that the king’s highness was credibly 
certified of this new insurged insurrection, he, 
making no delay in so weighty a matter, caused 
with all speed the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
marquess of Exeter, the earl of Shrewsbury with 
other, accompanied with his mighty and royal army, 
which was of great power and strength, forthwith to 
set upon the rebels: but when these noble captains 
and councillors approached the rebels and_per- 
ceived their number and saw how they were bent to 
battle, they practised with great policy to have 
pacified all without bloodshedding ; but the Northern 
men were so stiffnecked that they would in no wise 
stoop, but stoutly stood and maintained their wicked 
enterprise. Wherefore the nobles abovesaid _per- 
ceiving and seeing none other way to pacify these 
wretched rebels, agreed upon a battle. The battle 
was appointed and the day was assigned; but see! 
the same night, which was the night before the day 
of the battle appointed, fell a small rain—nothing to 
speak of; but yet, as it were by a great miracle of 


God, the water, which was but a very small ford 


and that men, in manner, the day before might have 
gone dryshod over, suddenly rose to such a height, 
deepness and breadth that the like no man that there 
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the day, even crea the ate me eee sould 


Ps 


it was impossible for the one army to come at 


a oe ‘this appointment made between both the 
 armies—disappointed, as it is to be thought, only by ~ 
- God, who extended his great mercy and had com- 
E pesion on the great number of innocent persons, 
that in that deadly slaughter had like to have been 
2 ee could take no place, then by the great 
wisdom and policy of the said captains, a com- 
munication was had and a pardon of the king’s 
| 4 majesty obtained for all the captains and chief doers 
5 of. this insurrection; and they promised that such 
2 shines as they found themselves aggrieved withal 
_ they should gently be heard, and their reasonable 
_ petitions granted, and that their articles should be 
_ presented to the king’s majesty, that by his highness’ 
"authority and wisdom of his Council all things should 
be brought to good order and conclusion: and with 
_ this order every man quietly departed; and those 
_ which before were bent as hot as fire to fight, being 
~ letted thereof by God, went now peaceably to their 
peetres aed were as cold as water. <A domino factum 
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45. AN EXHORTACYON TO THE NORTH. | 


1536. Furnivall, ‘ Ballads from Manuscripts,’ 
p. 304. 


[The ballad consists of 150 lines.] 


O faithfull pepull of the boryalle Region, 
chieff bellicous champions, by dyvyn providens 
of god hie electe, to maike Reformatione, 
off gret myscheves and horryble offence, 
goo ye forwarde valyently in your peregrinacyon ! 
It is chryste plesur, and to your saluacion! 
# %# # * * 
this curseide cromwell by hys gret pollicie 
in this Realme haith causid gret exaction, 
them hyly promotyng that settes outte heresie = 
by the aide of the chauncellors, vsyng exortacyon. 
Agans them all for to fyght, I think it conuenient, 
and noit for to seisse tyll ther lyves be spent. 


Iff longer thei shold Reyne in this nobill Region, 
chrystes lawe to dystroie, it is ther intent; 
then shortly wolde thei bryng us to wtter confusion : 
our nobylles, for ther boldnesse, shortly shuld be 
shent, 
their heides to be loste; and that wer gret petye, 
this contre to be desolate of so nobille progenie. 


Wherefor, faythfull communers, be of gude chere ; 
youre entent to purssew, nowe taik upon honde; 
differ not your matteres tyll a new yere ; 7 
I fere aide wyll come owt of a strang lande. 
the englysch commontie, now may ye be sure, 
your purposse will aide, thes wronges to Rekure, 
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In all oure distresse, leit ws noit Refrayne 
delygently for to pray, owr kynge for to save, 
And his vndowdtyd wiff, qwen lady Jhane,— 
And we do offende, pardone we do crave.— 
gode send hyme longe tyme to Keyne with 
eqwytie, 
That vertewe may abownde with gracyous 
plentye. 
God Save oure Kynge ! 
nam hoc cupit Auctor. 


46. THE VISITATION OF Bury ST. EDMUNDS. 


1530. ‘Letters relating to Suppression of Monasteries, 
ed. Thomas Wright, p. 144 [Camden Society]. 
(Spelling modernized.) 


The Commissioners to Cromwell. 


Please it your lordship to be advertised, that we 
have been at St. Edmund’s Bury, where we found 
a rich shrine which was very cumbersome to deface. 
We have taken in the said monastery in gold and 
silver 5,000 marks and above, over and besides a well 
and rich cross with emeralds, as also divers and 
sundry stones of great value; and yet we have left 
the church abbot and convent very well furnished 
with plate of silver necessary for the same. And 
forasmuch as we be credibly informed that there 
died of late two monks at Ely—whether they died 
of the sickness or no, we know not as yet—and there 
hath been great death in the town, notwithstanding 
we intend to make further search therein, so that if 


e 


proceed, and else not until your pleasure be kno 
therein. And this present day we depart from Bury 
towards Ely and we assure your lordship the abbot 
and convent be very well contented with everything 
that we have done there, as knoweth God, who 
preserve your lordship. | 
Your lordship’s most bounden 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 
RICHARD POLLARD. _ 
PuILip Paris. a 
JOHN SMITH. 


47. AN ABBOT’S PRESENT TO CROMWELL. 
Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ 3rd Series, ii... Pp. 91% 


Right honourable Sir, ¥ 
I humbly recommend me unto your master- 

ship with my daily prayer for your goodness showed 
to me, beseeching you in the way of charity of yout: 
good continuance in the same. And whereasI have 
been informed it should be your pleasure that I 
should send forty pounds to your mastership, by the 
which you might the sooner stay mine adversity and 
trouble, which is daily wrought against me for my 
offices; the said forty pounds I have sent you by — 
this bearer, humbly beseeching your mastership to 
use it as you shall think best for my quietness in ‘3 
Christ, and that I may have of the king’s grace or _ 
of your mastership a protection that my ordinary — 
have no such stroke in my house as he hath had, to 
the disorder of me and mine, and you shall be looked 
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_ upon therefore at your own pleasure; and I shall as” 
I am erst bounden daily pray for your mastership, © 
whom our Lord God have in his blessed keeping _ 
with prosperous long life and increase of honour. te 
At Leicester abbey the gth day of July, by your a 
daily bedeman. aa 
RICHARD (the abbot of the same). 


To the right honourable Master Cromwell, 
the King’s Councillor. 


48. DEMOLITION OF LEWES PRIORY. 


1537. ‘Letters relating to Suppression of Monasteries,’ 
ed. Thomas Wright, p. 180 [Camden Society ]. 
(Spelling modernized.) 


John Portinari to Cromwell. 

My lord, eo 

I humbly commend myself unto your lordship. 

The last I wrote unto your lordship was the 20th day — 
of this present month by the hands of Mr. Williamson, 
by the which I advertised your lordship of the length 
and greatness of this church, and how we had begun — 
to pull the whole down to the ground, and what 4 
manner and fashion they used in pulling it down. 
I told your lordship of a vault on the right side of 
the high altar, that was borne up with four great 
pillars, having about it five chapels, which be com- 
passed in with the walls seventy stokes (?) of length, 
that is 210 feet. All this is down a Thursday and 
Friday last. Now we are plucking down a higher 
vault, borne up by four thick and gross pillars 
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fourteen foot from side to side, about in circum- 
ference forty-five foot. This shall down for our 
second work. As it goeth forward I will advise your 
lordship from time to time; and that your lordship 
may know with how many men we have done this, 
we brought from London seventeen persons, three 
carpenters, two smiths, two plumbers, and one that 
keepeth the furnace. Every of these attendeth to 
his own office; ten of them hewed the walls about, 
among the which there were three carpenters; these 
made props to underset where the others cut away ; 
the others brake and cut the walls. These are men 
exercised much better than the men that we find 
here in the country. Wherefore we must both have 
more men, and other things also that we have need 
of; all the which I will within these two or three 
days tell your lordship by mouth. A Tuesday they 
began to cast the lead, and it shall be done with 


__ such diligence and saving as may be; so that our 


es Nak Sian ; 


t is your lordship shall be much satisfied with 
t we do; unto whom I most humbly commend 


myself, much desiring God to maintain your health, 
your honour, your heart’s ease. 


At Lewes the 24th of March 1537. 
Your lordship’s servant 
JOHAN PORTINARI. 


[There follows a list of the measurements of the abbey. ] 


Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ 3rd Series, iii. 
(Modernized.) 


To the Right Honourable Lord Privy Seal. 


Please it your honour to be advertised t 
the site mansion of the Greyfriars in the king’s tow: 
of Caermarthen in South Wales, was of late su 
rendered into the king’s hands, and is and hat 
ever since been void and desolate, running daily 
continual ruin and decay; for there is no foot of lez 
upon any part thereof, and it were pity that suc 
building in such a barren country should not~ 
conveyed to some lawful and convenient use, for t 
maintenance of the commonwealth. Wherefore if 
may please your worship to be a mean to the king 
majesty that the mayor and aldermen of the sa 
town may have and enjoy for ever, to them and the 
_ successors, the same site.and mansion with. thre 
meadows of pasture ground, with a garden and 
orchard at the back-side, to the same belonging, 
being of the annual rent of eighteen shillings in t 
whole, so that they may have a Grammar School 
the cost and charge of master Thomas _ 
chantor of St. David’s, there maintained, and otk 
wise the same to bestow for the commonwealth and 
commodity of the same town 

The said mayor and aidertnen now there for 
time being, will give his majesty forty poun ne 
sterling for the same site and mansion, with the 
appurtenances as is aforesaid, and to your g¢ 
lordship twenty pounds for your good mediat 


—_— 
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to ec it to. pass, over and 
| the aontiatal prayer and service not only 
of the said mayor and aldermen now being, but also 

xe ot all the whole inhabitants of the said town and 

ull the whole country thereabout. As knows our 
a Lord | God, who. preserve your honour long to his 
easure. Amen. 

Eby your lordship’s bedesmen the mayor and 
“aldermes of the king’s town of Caermarthen in 
South Wales. | * 
Bor —The request was not granted, and Caermarthen had 

> wait for its Grammar School till the reign of Queen Eliza- 
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50. THE RuINs oF EVESHAM ABBEY. 


‘Letters relating to Suppression of Monasteries,’ 
ed. Thomas Wright, p. 283 [Camden Society]. 


Phulip Hoby to John Scudamore. 


‘After my right hearty commendations had, 
whereas at my last communication had with you 
I desired you that I might have had some part of 
the stone that should be sold at Evesham for my 
oney, the principal and best whereof, as 1 am 
ic rmed, is sold; yet forasmuch as my necessity, 
ich shall shirtly happen in building, will require 
a a great part of that stone that is unsold there; this 


all | be therefore right heartily to desire and pray 


iF will pay heretoke even as ye shall think 
<a And if ye should not show me this 
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very destitute. And as concerning the spoil or 
waste that ye wrote to me of, that hath been done _ 
there, I assure you both I and mine be guiltless 


thereof; besides that it did cost me money to- 3 


persons for a long time nightly to watch and to a 


take heed lest anything should be misordered there. 4 
[trust also that at your there-being, and others the 


king’s highness’ commissioners, ye remember there 3 
was no little spoil made and I promise you since _ 
then your departure therehence, there hath been 4 
nothing minished to my knowledge; and if it be,I 
would the offenders were punished to the example of q 


other. Thus I will leave to write unto you any 4 


more at this time, trusting that we shall meet shortly 
and talk thereof more largely; committing you to 
God’s tuition, who preserve you with as good health 
as I would to myself, desiring to use me as ye know 
for your assured to my power. Written at the 
Court, the last of October. Your loving friend, 

| PHILIP’ Hospy. ~ 


91. THE BIBLE ORDERED TO BE READ IN 
CHURCHES. 
1538. ‘Record Office Calendar,’ xiii. (1), 1304 
(2). [Merriman’s ‘ Thomas Cromwell,’ 
1. 146.] (Modernized.) 

Whereas it hath pleased the king’s majesty, our 
most dread sovereign lord, and supreme head under +. 
God of this Church of England, for a declaration of a 
the great zeal he beareth to the setting forth of God’s 
word and to the virtuous maintenance of his common- 


wealth, to permit and command the Bible, being | - 
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translated into our mother tongue, to be since: 

taught and declared by us the curates, and to | 
openly laid forth in every parish church, to t 
intent that all his good subjects, as well by readi1 
thereof as by hearing the true explanation of the 
same, may first learn their duties to Almighty God 
and his majesty, and every of us charitably to u 
other, and then, applying themselves to do according 
to that they shall hear and learn, may both speak 
and do christianly and in all things as it beseemeth 
Christian men. Because his highness very muc 
desireth that this thing being by him most godh 
begun and set forward may of all you be received, 
is aforesaid, his majesty hath willed and command 
this to be declared unto you: that his grace’s 
pleasure and high commandment is that in the 
reading and hearing thereof, frst most humbly and — 
reverently using and addressing yourselves unto it, 
you shall have always in your remembrance and 
memories that all things contained in this book ‘is 
the undoubted will, law and commandment of © 
Almighty God, the only and straight mean to know — 
the goodness and benefits of God towards us, and 
the true duty of every Christian man to serve him 

accordingly; and that therefore reading this book 
with such mind and firm faith as is aforesaid, you 
shall first endeavour yourselves to conform your ow 
livings and conversation to the contents of the sam 
and so by your good and virtuous example 
encourage your wives, children and servants to li 
well and christianly according to the rule thereof: 
and if at any time by reading, any doubt-shall con 
to any of you touching the sense and meaning of at 
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_ part thereof, that then, not giving too much to your 


own minds, fantasies and opinions, nor having 
thereof any open reasoning in -your open taverns or 
alehouses, ye shall have recourse to such learned 
men as be or shall be authorised to preach and 
declare the same: so that avoiding all contentions 
and disputations in such alehouses and other places 
unmeet for such conferences, and submitting your 
opinions to the judgments of such learned men as 
shall be appointed in this behalf, his grace may well 
perceive that you use this most high benefit quietly 


-and charitably, every of you to the edifying of 


himself, his wife and family; in all things answer- 
ing to his highness’ good opinion conceived of you, 
in the advancement of virtue and suppressing of 


_ Vice, without failing to use such discreet quietness 


__ and sober moderation in the premises, as is aforesaid, 


as ye tender his grace’s pleasure and intend to avoid 


* his high indignation and the peril and danger that 
may ensue to you and every of you for the contrary. 


And God save the King. 


92. THe AcT oF THE SIx ARTICLEs. 


1539. Edward Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, 
i. 284. Died 1547. 


The eight and twentieth day of April began a 


Parliament at Westminster, in the which Margaret, 


countess of Salisbury, Gertrude, wife to the marquess 


_ of Exeter, Reginald Pole a cardinal, brother to the 


lord Montague, sir Adrian Foscue and Thomas 
Dingley, knight of St. John, and divers other were 
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attainted of high treason; which Foscue and Dingle 
were the tenth day of July beheaded. a 

In this parliament was an act made which bare this 
title: An Act for abolishing of diversity of opinions, m 
certain articles concerning Christian religion. This 
act established chiefly six articles; whereof among _ 
the common people it was called the act of si 
articles; and of some it was named the whip witl 
six strings, and of some other and that of the most | 
part it was named the bloody statutes for of truth it 
so in short time after scourged a great number in the p | 
city of London, where the first quest for the inquiry — 
of the offenders of the said statute sat at a church 4 
called Becket’s House, named the Mercers’ Chapel, _ 
that the said quest being of purpose selected and i 
picked out among all the rest of the inhabitants of = 
the city, that none might thereof be admitted which. ee 
either had read any part of the Holy Scripture in — 
English, or in any wise favoured such as either had _ 

Tread it or loved the preachers of it: insomuch as this - 
quest was so zealous and fervent in the execution of San 
this statute, that they among themselves thought it 
not only sufficient to inquire of the offenders of the Ss 
said statute, but also by their fine wits and willing 
minds, they invented to inquire of certain branches “ 
of the same statute as they termed it; which waS 
not only to inquire who spake against masses, but 3) 
who they were that seldom came unto them: and _ 
also not only who denied the Sacrament to be 3 
Christ’s very natural body, but also who held not up 
their hands at sacring time, and knocked not on 
their breasts. And they not only inquired who 
offended in the six articles, but also who cam 
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t urch, who took no holy bread nor 
holy water, who read the Bible in the church, or in 
_ communication contemned priests or images in the - 
___ churches etc; with a great number of such branches. 
_ This appointed quest so sped themselves with the 
_ six articles and their own branches that in fourteen 
days’ space there was' not a preacher nor other person 
in the city of name, which had spoken against the 
supremacy of the bishop of Rome, but he was 
wrapped in the six articles; insomuch as they 
indited and presented of suspicion to the number 
of 500 persons, and above. So that if the king’s 
majesty had not granted his pardon—for that by the ~ 
good lord Audley, lord chancellor, his grace was 
_ truly informed that they were indited of malice—a 
great many of them, which already was in prison, 
__ had been shortly after scourged in Smithfield with 

fiery faggots, that would have made the best blood 
_ intheir bodies to have sprung. But most graciously 
at that time his grace remitted all; although, in the 
_ time that these six acts endured, which was eight 
"years and more, they brought many an honest and 
_ simple person to their deaths; for such was the 
» tigour of that law, that if two witnesses—false or 
)  true—had accused any and avouched that they had 
_ spoken against the Sacrament, there was then no 
_ way but death; for it booted not to confess that his 
faith was contrary, or that he said not as his accusers 
reported ; for they would believe the witnesses. Yea 
and sometime certain of the clergy, when they had 
_ no witnesses, would procure some; or else they were 
_ Slandered. 
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53. FALL oF CROMWELL. 


1540. Edward Hall’s § Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, 


il. 306. Deed 1347. 


The 19th day of July, Thomas, lord Cromwell, ~ = 
late made earl of Essex, as before you have heard, 
being in the council chamber, was suddenly appre- 
hended and committed to the Tower of London; the 
which many lamented, but more rejoiced, especially 
such as either had been religious men or favoured 
religious persons; for they banqueted and triumphed 
together that night, many wishing that that day had 
been seven year before: and some fearing lest he 
_ should escape, although he were imprisoned, could 
not be merry. Other who knew nothing but truth 
by him, both lamented him and heartily prayed for — 
him. But this is true, that of certain of the clergy — 
he was detestably hated, and specially of such as had 
borne swynge, and by ,jhis means was put from it; 
for indeed he was a man, that in all his doings — 
secmed not to favour any kind of popery, nor could 
not abide the snuffing pride of some prelates: which 
undoubtedly, whatsoever else was the cause of his 
death, did shorten his life and procure the end that — 
he was brought unto: which was that the r9th day 
of the said month, he was attainted by parliament 
and never came to his answer; which law, many 
reported, he was the causer of the making thereof-— 
but the truth thereof I know not. The articles for 
which he died appeareth in the record where his 
attainder is written, which are too long to be here ~ 
rehearsed ; but to conclude he was there attainted of oF 
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heresy and high treason. And the 28th day of July 
he was brought to the scaffold on Tower Hill, where 
he said these words following : 

‘I am come hither to die and not to purge myself, 
as may happen some think that I will: for if ] should 
so do I were a very wretch and miser. | am by the 
law condemned to die, and thank my Lord God that 
hath appointed me this death for mine offence. For 
since the time that I have had years of discretion I 
have lived a sinner and offended my Lord God; for 
the which I ask him heartily forgiveness. And it js 
not unknown to many of you that I have been a 
great traveller in this world, and being but of a base 
degree was called to high estate; and since the time 
I came thereunto, I have offended my prince, for the 
which I ask him heartily forgiveness, and beseech 
you all to pray to God with me, that He will forgive 
me. O Father forgive me, O Son forgive me, O Holy 
Ghost forgive me. O three Persons in one God 
forgive me. And now I pray you that be here to 
bear me record, I die in the catholic faith, not 
doubting in any article of my faith, no nor doubting 
im any sacrament of the Church, Many have 
slandered me and reported that I have been a bearer 
of such as have maintained evil opinions; which is 
untrue. But I confess that like as God by his Holy 
Spirit, doth instruct us in the truth, so the devil is 
ready to seduce us; and I have been seduced. But 
bear me witness that I die in the catholic faith of the 
Holy Church. And I heartily desire you to pray for 
the king’s grace, that he may long live with you in 
health and prosperity; and after him that his son 
prince Edward, that goodly imp, may long reign 
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ove you. And once again I deere you to pray f 
me, that so long as life remaineth in this flesh, I 
waver nothing in my faith.’ 

And then made he his prayer, which was long, but 
not so long as both godly and learned; and after 
committed his soul into the hands of God; and so 
patiently suffered the stroke of the axe by a ragged 
and butcherly miser who very ungoodly performed 
the office. 


54. INVASION OF SCOTLAND. 


1544. Edward Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Whibley, 
ll. 346. Died 1547. 


This year the king sent a great army into Scotland 
by sea, and he made the earl of Hertford lieutenant- 
general of the same, and the viscount Lisle high 
admiral. Which valiant captains so sped them that 
the third day of May the lord admiral arrived with 
all his fleet, which was 200 sail, in the Firth ; where 
he landed divers of his men and there took divers 
vessels which after did high service. And shortly 
they approached unto the town of Leith, where they 
landed their men and marched forward in three great 
battles ; whereof my lord admiral led the vaward, the 
earl of Shrewsbury the arrearward and the noble earl 
of Hertford, being lieutenant, the battle. Where 
they found the Scots assembled to the number of 
6,000 horsemen, beside footmen, to stop the passage 
of the army. And at the first the Scots made toward 
the Englishmen as though they would have set on the 
vaward ; but when they perceived the Englishmen so 


willing to encounter with them, namely the cardinal 
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who was there present, which perceived the devotion 
the Englishmen had to see his holiness, after certain 
shot on both sides, they made a sudden retreat and 
leaving their artillery behind them fled towards Edin- 
burgh. The first man that fled was the cardinal, like 
a valiant champion, and with him the governor, the 
earl of Huntly, Murray, and Bothwell, and many 
other great men of the realm. And shortly after, the 
Englishmen, maugre all the Scots might do, entered 
the town of Leith, where that night the army en- 
camped them; and there they found such riches as 
they thought not to have found in any town of Scot- 
land. 

The next day the army went towards Edinburgh 
town; and when they approached near, the provost 
of the town, accompanied with one or two burgesses 
and two or three officers at arms, desired to speak 
with the king’s lieutenant, and in the name of all the 
town said that the keys of the town should be- 
delivered unto his lordship, conditionally that they 
might go with bag and baggage, and the town to be 
saved from fire. Whereunto answer was made by 
the said lord-lieutenant that whereas the Scots had 
so manifestly broken their promises, confirmed by 
oaths and seals and certified by the whole parlia- 
ment, as is evidently known to the whole world, he 
was sent thither by the king’s highness to take ven- 
geance of their detestable falsehood, to declare and 
show the force of his highness’ sword to all such as 
should make any resistance unto his grace’s power, 
sent thither for that purpose. And therefore he told 
them resolutely that unless they would yield up the 
town frankly without condition and cause man 
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woman and child to issue into the fields, submitting 
them to his will and pleasure, he would put them to 
the sword and their town to the fire. The provost 
answered that it were better for them to stand to 
their defence. Whereupon commandment was given 
to the said provost and officers at arms upon their 
peril to depart. And forthwith the lord-lieutenant 
sent to the vaward that they should march towards 
the town; which courageously set forward; and the 
English gunners manfully set on the gates, especially 
sir Christopher Morris, that they did beat the Scots 
from their ordnance, and so entered the gate called 
Cannongate by fine force and there slew a great 
number of the Scots. And finally it was determined 
by the said lord-lieutenant utterly to ruinate and 
destroy the said town with fire; which thing imme- 
diately was attempted ; but because night was come 
the army withdrew to their camp, and then afresh 
the next day set fire where none was before ; which 
continued that day and two days after burning. 

And shortly after came unto this army by land 
4,000 light horsemen sent by the king; which after 
they were come the army forsook their ships and sent 
them home laden with spoil and gunshot, which they 
found there, and dislodged their camp out of the 
town of Leith, and set fire in every house and burnt 
it to the ground; and so returned home by land, 
through all the main country of Scotland, burning 
and destroying every pile, fortress and village that. 
was in their walk ; and so with great honour, to the 
great rejoicing as well of the king’s majesty as of all 
his faithful and loving subjects, they returned again 
into England, with the loss scant of forty persons. 
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55. CATHOLIC RE-ACTION. 
1545- ‘Statutes at Large,’ 34 Henry VIII., c. 1. 


Recourse must be had to the Catholick and Apostolic 
Church for the decision of controversies; and there- 
fore all books of the Old and New Testaments in 
English, being of Tyndal’s false translation, or com- 
ptising any matter of Christian religion, articles of 
the faith, or Holy Scripture, contrary to the doctrine 
set forth since Anno Dom. 1540, or to be set forth by 
the king, shall be abolished. No printer or book- 
seller shall utter any of the aforesaid books. No 
persons shall play in interlude, sing, or rhyme, con- 
trary to the said doctrine. No person shall retain 
any English books or writings concerning matter 
against the holy and blessed sacrament of the altar, 
or for the maintenance of anabaptists, or other books 
abolished by the king’s proclamation. There shall 
be no annotations or preambles in Bibles or New 
Testaments in English. The Bible shall not be read 
in English in any church. No women or artificers, 
prentices, journeymen, servingmen of the degree of 
yeomen or under, husbandmen, nor labourers, shall 
read the New Testament in English. Nothing shall 
be taught or maintained contrary to the king’s in- 
structions. And if any spiritual person preach, 
teach, or maintain anything contrary to the king’s 
instructions or determinations, made or to be made, 
and shall be thereof convict, he shall for his first 
offence recant, for his second abjure and bear a fagot, 
and for his third shall be adjudged an heretic, and be 
burned and lose all his goods and chattels. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PART I 


REVIEW OF AUTHORITIES 


SHORT review of the authorities used in the compilation of ate 
s book is here subjoined. The references in the text refer to 


e editions here mentioned. 


OLYDORE VERGIL wrote an ‘ Historia Anglica’ in twenty- 
_ seven books. The last but one is devoted to the reign 
_ of Henry VII., and is of primary importance, because 
_ Vergil, although an Italian, had the best opportunities of 
_ studying events in England at first hand, and spared no 
efforts to secure accuracy. He came to England in 1502. 
He has been partly edited for the Camden Society by Sir 
_ H. Ellis. As his work has been practically translated by 
_ Hall and Bacon, we have given here the English authors 
only. 
BER NARD ANDR&, a native of Toulouse, was Henry VII.’s 
a historiographer and poet laureate. His prose work, ‘ De 
_ Vita et Gestis Henrici Septimi, and his ‘Annals’ in 
verse, have been edited in the Rolls Series by J. Gairdner. 
IRD Bacon's ‘ History of Henry VII.,’ edited by Dr. 
Lumby, is a secondary authority, Bacon having usually 
followed Hall, who in his turn reproduced Polydore 
Vergy. - ‘“ 
i His merit consists ‘in his sagacity, his humour, his 
readth and keenness of vision, and the brilliancy of 
"—H. A, L. Fisher. | 
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They consist for the most part of BE ooits to the V 
Government by its ambassadors, and are 
great insight and accuracy of detail. | 

5. SPANISH STATE PAPERS are a similar collection 

been also calendared for the Rolls Series. ! 

6. THE VENETIAN RELATION, ‘a curious and brillia 

tion,’ evidently written by an official at be 


1830-1852. - 

8. A similar collection is the LETTERS AND PAPERS, J 
AND DOMESTIC, of which up to now nineteen \ 

have been calendared in the Rolls Series. eae: 

9g. ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH Hr TC 
are in three series (11 vols.). They were edited by 
Henry Ellis, 1824-1846. ze 

10. EDWARD HALL (died 1547) wrote a chronicle calle Th 
Union of the Families of Lancaster and York. It 
picturesque work, written by an enthusiastic uphole 

‘the Tudor dynasty. As will be seen from our e 

Hall was an ardent Protestant. The first par 
chronicle is largely a translation of Polydore 
work; the second part has been edited by-C, ’ 
under the title of ‘Life of Henry VIII.’ (2 vols. 

-and for that reign we have used this editi 
Henry VII. we have used Ellis’s edition of 1809. 

. GEORGE CAVENDISH wrote a ‘ Life of Cardinal Wol: 
whose service the author spent part of his life a 

man usher. The references in the text are 
Morley’s edition in the Camelot Series. It is 
lished in the ‘Temple Classics.’ | 

12, WILLIAM ROPER was Sir Thomas More’s son-in. 
wrote the chamning ‘Biography of Sir Thoma 

It was reprinted in ‘ The King’s Classics,’ 1903 

13. THE LIFE AND LSTTERS OF ‘THomas G 
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edived by F R. B. Merriman, 1902, contains all Cromwell’s 
letters known to exist. 

14.-THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES, edited by 
T. Wright for the Camden Society, 1843, is a collection 
___ of papers and letters relating to that subject. 

15. RICHARD HAKLUYT, student of Christ Church, made a 
__ great collection of voyages, which he called ‘ The Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, Trafficks and Discoveries of the 
English Nation.’ A fine edition has been lately pub- 
__ lished by Messrs. Maclehose, and from this our extracts 
a are taken. A cheaper edition is in ‘Everyman’s Library.’ 
16. SIR THOMAS MorRr’s ‘ Utopia’ is, as its name implies, an 
account of an ideal commonwealth. Its interest now 
lies partly in the condition of social life in More’s own 
country and time. A good annotated text is that of 
Hi. B. Cotterill. (Macmillan, 1908.) 


SOME USEFUL MODERN BOOKS. 
I. GENERAL BOOKS OF PERIOD. 1485-1547. 


be Buscu, W.: England under the Tudors. Translated by A. M. 

Todd, 1895. . 

GAIRDNER, J.: Henry VII. Twelve English Statesmen 
Series, 1889. 

UBBS, W.: Seventeen Lectures. Oxford, 1886. 

ROUDE, J. A. : History of England. 

RAILL AND MANN: Social England. Vol. iil. 

REWER, J. S.: Reign of Henry VIII. (2 vols.) London, 


-OLLARD, A. F.: Henry VIII. Goupil Series, 1902, and 
| 4 unillustrated edition, 1905. 
ope FISHER, H. A. L.: The Political History of England, 1485- 
‘547. + Longmans, 1906. [With bibliography. ] 
a e NES: England under the Tudors. Methuen. [With biblio- 
ae Staphy-] 
LINGARD’sS History of England is valuable as presenting the 
Roman Catholic point of view. 


II. Books DEALING WITH SPECIAL ASPECTS. 

| ‘. Army and Navy. ee et: 

GEORGE, H. B. : Battles of English History. Clarendon P es 

OPPENHEIM, H.: History of the Administration of the Roy 
Navy, etc., 1506-1660, 

CLOWEs, W. L. : The Royal Navy. Vol. i. 


2. Church and Universities. 


GAIRDNER, J.: History of the English Church in the Sixteei 
Century. (From Henry VIII. to Mary.) Macmillan, | 
_GaSsQugET, F. A.: The Eve of the Reformation. Fourth ec iti 
. Bell. Price 6s. | 
GASQUET, F. A.: Henry VIII. and the English Monasteri 
(2 vols.) 1888. [Popular edition, 1899. Nimmo.] Sixth 
edition. Bell. Price 8s. 6d. Pe 
GASQUET, F. A.: The Last Abbot of Gl 


astonbury, and other 
Essays. [Illustrated.] Bell. 1906. e 


Dixon, R. W.: History of the Church of England. “7 
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DATE SUMMARY 


PAK 4 


[Azgures in heavier type refer to number of extract.| — 
1. THE NEw MONARCHY—THE SUPREMACY OF THE os: 


1485. Battle of Bosworth. Henry Tudor, earl of Richr on 

crowned king as Henry VII. 3 

Imprisonment of Edward, earl of Warwick (Genealogic | 

Table, p, 121). 4 

_ 1486. Henry VII. marries Elizabeth of York, daughter 

* Edward IV. - 
A rising headed by Lord Lovel and the Staffords, co s 

of Buckingham, suppressed (Genealogical Tabl 

p. 121). fe 

1487. Foundation of the Court of Star Chamber, a commit 

t of the Council, to enforce respect for the law on nok 

and their retainers (3). For the same purpose 

passed the Statute against Livery and Maintenance. 

nue Simnel impersonates Edward, earl of Warwick 

still a prisoner in the Tower. Well received in Ire 

he crosses to England, and is defeated at Stoke, wh 

John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, is killed” @ a 

Genealogical Table, p. 121). : -. 

1490. Henry, in alliance with Spain and Maximilian of I 3 

gundy, undertakes to secure the independence _ 

Brittany under its duchess, Anne ; but in the followi 

year Charles VIII. of France annexes | Brittany: 

France by marrying Anne (5). ge 

1492. Perkin Warbeck, claiming to be Richard , du e | 

son of Edward IV. lands in Ireland. is 
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by his supposed aunt, Margaret of Burgundy, and 
Charles VIII. (7). Henry invades France (5). Treaty 
of Etaples secures peace by Charles paying a large 
sum to Henry and ceasing to support Warbeck 
(6). 
i. Columbus makes his first voyage to America (4). 
1493. Warbeck joins Margaret in Flanders. 
1494. Poyning’s Law (8) ordains that— 
| (i.) All English laws are to hold good in Ireland. 
(ii.) No Parliaments are to be held in Ireland without 
the king’s consent. 
(iii.) Irish statutes are to be subject to the king’s 
consent. 
1495. Warbeck, after an unsuccessful landing in Kent, goes to 
Scotland, where he is recognised by the king. 
A statute passed declaring that service to the king for the 
a time being cannot be held as treason (9). 
- 1496. Intercursus Magnus, a commercial treaty with the duke of 
- Burgundy, secures greater freedom of trade and drives 
_ Warbeck from F landers (11). 
James of Scotland invades England on behalf of 
a Warbeck. 
(1497. Warbeck has to leave Scotland owing to peace with 
i England. He lands in Cornwall, but takes refuge at 
Beaulieu, and is subsequently captured (13). 
: John and Sebastian Cabot sail to America (12). 
1499 Warbeck escapes, but is recaptured and executed along 
; with the earl of Warwick. 
501. Marriage of Arthur, prince of Wales, and Katharine of 
| Aragon. 
. Death of Arthur and betrothal of Katharine to Prince 
Henry. 
The king’s daughter, Margaret, marries James IV. of 
Scotland. 
Philip of Burgundy, compelled to take shelter from a 
storm in Weymouth, has to renew the treaty of 1495, 
and to surrender Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk 
(15 and Genealogical Table, p. 121). 
: Deith of the king and accession of Henry VIII. 


_ os g 


130 


1509. Henry marries Katharine of Aragon. 


I51t. 


1513. 


1514. 


1517. 


15109. 


1520. 


rear 


2. WOLSEY’s GOVERNMENT— ENGLAND AND THE 


Execution of the earl of Suffolk (ff 1506 


DATE SUMMARY 
BALANCE OF POWER. 


Execution of Empson and Dudley, the extortionate 


ministers of Henry VII. 

Henry joins the Holy League, a confederacy formed by 
the pope, the emperor, and the king of Spain, to drive 
the king of France from Italy (17). 

supra, and 

Genealogical Table, p. 121). 

Battle of the Spurs, an English victory over the French 
(18). Capture of Tournai. 

Battle of Flodden and death of James IV. of Scotland 
(19). 

Peace made with France and Scotland. The king of 
France marries Mary, Henry’s sister. 

Wolsey, created cardinal and lord chancellor two years 
previously, is allowed by the king to become papal 
legate. 

Luther first comes into collision with the papacy. 

Charles, ruler of Spain, Naples, Austria and the Nether- 
lands, nephew of Katharine of Aragon, becomes 
emperor. 

The emperor Charles visits England. 

Trouble,in Ireland. 

Henry goes to France and meets Francis, the French 
king, at the Field of the Cloth of Gold (22). Immedi- 
ately afterwards he pays and receives visits from the 
emperor, and in the end England joins Spain against 
France (25). 

Execution of the duke of Buckingham, heir to the throne 
after Henry’s daughter Mary, who is betrothed to the 
emperor (24 and Genealogical Table, p. 121). 

Sir Thomas More, Speaker of the House of Commons 
(27). 

Henry receives from the pope the title of ‘ Defender of 
the Faith’ for writing a book against Luther (cf. 20). 


1522. English invasions of France in this and the following 


year prove unsuccessful. 


‘DATE SUMMARY be: 


Wolsey’s personal demand of a grant from Parliament 

_ only obtains half the sum asked for (28). Parlia- 
ment had not met for eight years, and money had been 
raised by benevolences. 


 $§24- Wolsey suppresses some smaller monasteries in order to 


endow his new foundations at Ipswich and Oxford 
(29). 
1525. Popular discontent against the government (31). 

Francis |., king of France, defeated and captured by the 
emperor at Pavia. Henry, to restore the balance of 
power, makes an alliance with France. 

Tyndale’s English translation of the New Testament 
published. 

1527. Henry seeks to divorce Katharine of Aragon. 

4528. The pope names Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio as a 
commission to try the case. 

1529. the pope, under pressure of Katharine’s nephew, the 
emperor, now in possession of Italy, calls the case to 
Kome. At the same time the emperor makes the 
Peace of Cambrai with France. 

Wolsey, thus unsuccessful in the ‘ king’s business’ and 
in his foreign policy, is disgraced (34 and 35). 

Parliament (the “ Reformation Parliament’) summoned. 

§530- Death of Wolsey on his way to London to answer charges 
of treason (36). 

He is succeeded as chancellor by Sir Thomas More. 

Cranmer suggests consulting the universities on the 
question of the divorce. 


3 THE KEFORMATION—THE POLITICAL SEVERANCE FROM 
ROME. 


53% The clergy are heavily fined for recognising Wolsey as 
papal legate, and thus breaking the Statute of Prw- 
munire. They are made to acknowledge Henry as 
“Supreme Head of the Church, as far as the law of 
Christ will allow,’ with the object of making the 
pope consent to the divorce. At the same time they 

_ petition the king to disallow the payment-of annates, 

_ the first year’s income after election to a see, to the 
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pe 1532, Six Bias More resigns the ee ee A 
1533. Cranmer is made archbishop of Canterbury (38), anc 
ae once divorces Katharine. Henry marries Anne Ho 
eh All appeals to Rome forbidden by statute. , 
iz 1534. Annates Act forbids further payment of them to R n 
3 (37). | 
3 The clergy in convocation may henceforth only legisl 
with the king’s consent. 

Act of Succession declares Anne’s dtitiien heirs to the 
ic throne. — “4 
= . Act of Supremacy makes the king supreme in ecclesnain x 
matters, and abolishes the pope’s jurisdiction in Eng 

land (40). 

An Act passed limiting sheep-farming (39). 
1535. Execution of Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thoma 
"s More, for refusing to accept the Acts of Succession an 

Supremacy (41). 
Thomas Cromwell, appointed vicar-general, sets on foot 
, a visitation of the monasteries (42, etc.). ie 
oT 536. Suppression of the smaller monasteries (¢.¢., those with, 

an income under £200 a year) ; they are nearly 400 in 
number. Their incomes go partly to the new nobility, 
whe are thus pledged to the policy of suppres 
them (43, etc.). ; 
Parliament declares the faith of the Church of England 

to be founded upon the Bible and the teaching of t 

early Church, but retains most of the ancient ceremonit 
Execution of Anne Boleyn and Henry’s marriage 

Jane Seymour. ae 

The Pilgrimage of Grace (44); a Yorkshire rising 
protest against the suppression of the monasteries 
the Statute of Uses—a Land Act by which persons: 
before had the use only of lands became the actua 
possessors. 
Final Union of England and Wales by diviaiae 
Principality into shires on the English system 
giving representation in Parliament. 
_ The Irish chiefs, after the failure of the Geraldi 
in the previous year, submit to. . | 
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PART Il 


INTRODUCTION 


WHEN King Henry died, the swing of the political 
pendulum had brought power into the hands of the 
Protestants. Their excesses had the natural result 
_ that the nation was more than ready to accept a 
restoration of the old religion under Queen Mary. 
But Mary’s own training and temper were not likely 
to make for peace, and the noble families who had 
2 B henefited by the confiscation of the Church lands 
had their own reasons for discountenancing a per- 
_ manent settlement on lines that Mary could approve. 
_ The Spanish marriage was not popular, and national 
antipathy came to be blended with religious strife. 

d _ It was this national feeling that gave Elizabeth—— 
_ herself a thorough Englishwoman—the basis for her 
- solution of the difficulty. Her task, carried out 
~ somewhat illogically, as is usually the case with 
E. compromises in such matters, was to provide a 
_ practical adjustment on national lines. She had 
_ many circumstances in her favour; not only was 
_ Romanism discredited in England by foreign inter- 
- ference—as, for instance, on behalf of Mary, Queen 
, of Scots—but events on the Continent—the revolt 
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of the Netherlands, civil war in France, and 


Spanish aggression generally—allowed her time to 
realize her efforts without fear of foreign interven- 
tion. And then, when at last Philip’s patience was 
exhausted, she had so nursed the national feeling of 
her people that all sects united to challenge invasion. 
The victory over the Armada merely sealed what had 
already been secured. 

Apart from the main interest in the development 
of the Reformation drama—if it is possible to make 
any such separation—the period is full of new life 


and enterprise. A new spaciousness, in every sense, 


was the characteristic of the time. The fine daring 
of English seamen—-which Spaniards then and 
Englishmen since have called buccaneering—fired 
the national imagination, and is reflected in a litera- 
ture equally fine and daring. Both sides of the 
Same spirit were focussed in the Queen’s court, 
where men of action and men of letters were equally 
favoured. 


| 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


FART Il 


1. THE ABOLITION OF IMAGES. 


4 pti. ‘Statutes of the Realm,’ iv. rro. 
“WuereAas the king’s most excellent majesty hath 
of late set forth and established by authority of the 
a Parliament an uniform, quiet and godly order for 
common prayer in a book entitled, The Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of ie Sacraments, 
‘to be used and observed in the said Church of 
E ingland, agreeably to the order of the primitive 
FC shurch, much more comfortable unto his loving 
ting than other diversity of service, as heretofore 
of ong time hath been used. 

_ Be it therefore enacted by the king, our sovereign 
lor td, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons, in the present parliament assembled, that 
all books called antiphonaries, missals, grails, pro- 
cessionals, manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, primers 
in Latin and English . . . shall be by authority of 
th is present act clearly itinrd utterly abolished, ex- 
lished, and forbidden forever to be used or kept 

the zea 


2 THE ABOLITION OF IMAGES 1547 


And be it further enacted, that if any person or 


persons, of what estate, degree or condition soever, 
that now have or hereafter shall have in his, her or 


Edward vi. 


i 


EDWARD VI, 


from a painting by Holbein at Vi ‘tndsor. 


their custody, any books or writings of the sorts 
aforesaid, or any images of stone, timber, alabaster 
or earth, graven, carved or painted, which heretofore 


_ 


it of any church or chapel, and do 
efor day of June next ensuing deface 
estroy, or cause to be defaced and destroyed, 
me images, and deliver all and every the same 

to the mayor, bailiff, constable, or church- 
ardens of the town where such books then shall be, 
be by them delivered over openly within three 
ths to the archbishop, bishop or chancellor, to 
intent the said archbishop, bishop or chancellor 
e them immediately either to be openly burned 
therwise defaced and destroyed, shall for every 
| book or books willingly retained in his, her, or 
> hands or custody within the realm, or else- 
ere within any of the king’s dominions, after the 
day of June (and be therefore lawfully convict) 

t and lose to the king, our sovereign lord, for 
rst offence twenty shillings, and for the second 

ice shall forfeit and lose (being therefore law- 
y convict) four pounds, and for the third offence © 
| suffer imprisonment at the king’s will. 


2. Vox Poputt, Vox Det. 


Furnivall, ‘ Ballads from Manuscripts,’ p. 143. 


And frist to declare, 

a breffe what they are, 

to make short rehersall, 

as well spyrytuall as temprall; * 

__ the laweres and the lawlorde, 

__ the graett ryve and the recorde,— 
i AT ag ae i—=2 


VOX POPULI, VOX DEI 1547-48 


the Recorde I mean, ys he 
that hathe offys, or ells fee, 
to serve our noble kenge 
in his accomttes and reconnyng 
of his treasure Surmountyng— 
lorde chawncler and chawnclares, 
maisteres of mynttes and monyares, 
Secundares and Surwayeres, 
awdateres and Receveeres, 
customeres and cowntrolleres, 
purvayeres and prowlleres, 
marchantes of graett sallys, 
with the maisteres of woddsayles, 
with grassyeres and regratteres, 
with mr. wyllyames of schepe-maisteres, 
and Such lyke commen wasteres 
that of errabell grownd makes pasteres, 
and paye-masters, such as bythe 
with Trappes your golden Smythe, 
with ij or ij grett cloytheeres, 
and the holle lybell of laweres: 

* * * * 
O wortheyest protector 
be herein corrector ! 
vox populi, vox Dei: 
thus doth wrytt, and thus dothe saye, 
with this salme, ‘ myserere mei.’ 
o most nobell Keng, 
Consider well this thinge ! 

God save the kenge ! 


=e LATIMER AND THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY 5 


3. HuGH LaTiMeR AND THE StTaTE of THE 
COUNTRY. 

1549. Latimer’s First Sermon, in Arber’s Reprints, 
Pp. 38. (Spelling modernized.) 

- + + You landlords, you rent-raisers, I may say 
_ you steplords, you unnatural lords, you have for your 
"possessions yearly too much. For that heretofore 
-_-went for xx or xl pound by year (which is an honest 
"portion to be had gratis in one lordship, of another 
' man’s sweat and labour) now is it let for fifty or a 
_ hundred pound by year. Of this too much cometh 
_ this monstrous and portentous dearth made by man, 
is notwithstanding God doth send us plentifully the 
: = fruits of the earth, mercifully, contrary unto our 
deserts ; notwithstanding too much, which these rich 
men have, causeth such dearth, that poor men (which 
— live of their labour) can not with the sweat of their 
_ face have a living, all kinds of victuals is so dear, 
_ ~pigs, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, etc. 

_ These things with other are so unreasonably 
enhanced. And I think verily, that if this continue, 
/ we shall at length be constrained to pay for a pig a 
} pound. I will tell you my lords and masters, this is 
“mot for the king’s honour. Yet some will say: 
Knowest thou what belongeth unto the king’s honour 
better than we? I answer that the true honour of a 
__ king, is most perfectly mentioned and pointed forth 
_ in the Scriptures, of which, if ye be ignorant, for lack 
_ of time that ye cannot read it, albeit, that your 
counsel be never so politic, yet is it not for the king’s 
_ honour. What his honour meaneth ye cannot tell. 
__ It is the king’s honour that his subjects be led in the 
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ae: 


true religion. That all his prelates and clergy be set 


about their work in preaching and studying, and not 
to be interrupted from their charge. Also it is the 


king’s honour that the common wealth be advanced, — 


that the dearth of these foresaid things be provided 
for, and the commodities of this Realm so employed, 
as it may be to the setting his subjects on work, and 
keeping them from idleness. And herein rested the 
king’s honour and his office; so doing, his account 


before God shall be allowed and rewarded. Further- 2 


more, if the king’s honour (as some men say) 
standeth in the great multitude of people, then these 
graziers, enclosers and rent-rearers, are hinderers of 
the king’s honour; for where there have been a 
great many of householders and inhabitants, there 


is now but a shepherd and his dog; so they hinder 2 


the king’s honour most of all. My lords and masters, 


I say also, that all such proceedings are against ‘ 


the king’s honour (as I have a part declared before), 


and as far as I can perceive, do intend plainly, to’ ef 
make the yeomanry slavery and the clergy slavery. — 


Por such works are all singular, private wealth and 


commodity. We of the clergy had too much, but _- 


= 


that is taken away, and now we have too little. But a . 


for mine own part I have no cause to complain, for _ 


I thank God and the king I have sufficient, and 
God is my judge, I came not to crave of any man 
anything; but I know them that have too little. 
There lieth a great matter by these appropriations, 
great reformations is to be had in them. I know 
where is a great market-town with divers hamlets and 
inhabitants, where do rise yearly of their labours to 
the value of fifty pound, and the vicar that serveth 
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HUGH LATIMER. 


From the painting in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 


(being so great a cure) hath but twelve or fourteen 
marks by year, so that of this pension he is not able 


8 LATIMER AND THE STATE OP THE COUNTRY 1549 


to buy him books, nor give his neighbour drink; all + 
the great gain goeth another way. My father wasa 


yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a ™ 


farm of three or four pound by year at the uttermost, 
and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a dozen 


men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my 


mother milked thirty kine. He was able and did find 
the king a harness, with himself and his horse, while 
he came to the place that he should receive the 
king’s wages. I can remember that I buckled his 
harness, when he went unto Blackheath field. He 
kept me to school, or else I had not been able to 
have preached before the king’s majesty now. He 
married my sisters with five pound or twenty nobles 


apiece, so that he brought them up in godliness and 


fear of God. 

He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours. And 
some alms he gave to the poor, and all this did he of 
the said farm, where he that now hath it payeth 
sixteen pound by year or more, and is not able to 
do anything for his prince, for himself nor for his 
children, or give a cup of drink to the poor. Thus 
all the enhancing and rearing goeth to your private 
commodity and wealth; so that where ye had a 
single too much, you have that ; and since the same, 
ye have enhanced the rent, and so have increased 
another too much; so now ye have double too much, 
which is two too much. But let the preacher preach 


till his tongue be worn to the stumps, nothing is — 


amended. We have good statutes made for the 
common wealth as touching commoners, enclosers ; 
many meetings and sessions, but in the end of the 
matter there cometh nothing forth. Well, well, this 


KES REBELLION 9 


$ one hing I will say eke you, from whence it 
cometh . I know, even from the devil. 


4. KeET’s REBELLION. 
1549. Holinshed, ‘ Chronicle,’ p. iii. 963 (1578.) 


_ Moreover in divers other parts of the realm, namely 
in the south and east parts, did the people assemble 
themselves in rebellious manner, committing many 
foul disorders; but yet by good policy and whole- 
_ some persuasions they were appeased, except in Nor- 
folk, where after there was a rumour spread that the 
commons in Kent had thrown down the ditches and 
hedges, wherewith certain pasture lands were enclosed, 
and had laid the same open, divers seditious persons 
and busy fellows began to complain that the like had 
not been done in Norfolk, and ceased not to practise 
how to raise the people to an open rebellion; mean- 
ing not only to lay open parks and enclosures but to 
attempt other reformations, as they termed them, to 
the great danger of overthrowing the whole state of 
the commonwealth. 

_ And one John Flowerdew, gentleman, finding him- 
self grieved with the casting down of some ditches, 
came unto some of the rebels and gave to them forty 
_ pence to cast down the fences of an enclosure be- 
- longing to Robert Ket, alias Knight, a tanner of 
Wymondham; which they did. And that night con- 
‘sulting together, the next morning they took their 
journey to Netherset, by the procurement of the said 
Robert Ket, in revenge of the displeasure he had con- 
ceived against the said Flowerdew, and set them in 
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_ passed betwixt Ket and the said Master Flow 


grant forth commissions, abusing now and the 
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wherewith certain 


pasture lands b 
Flowerdew were enclosed. = Re 
Here was somewhat ado. For Master F lower 
did what he could to have caused them to de 
from that attempt, insomuch that many sharp 


But Ket being a man hardy and forward to 
desperate attempt that should be taken in he 
was straight entered into such estimation with 
commons thus assembled together in rebellious rise 
that his will was accomplished. Hereupon was Ket 
chosen to be their captain and ringleader; who 
being resolved to set all on six and seven, willed — 
them to be of good comfort and to follow him in — 
defence of their common liberty, being ready in | 
commonwealth’s cause to hazard both life and good 
Then there came flocking from Suffolk and oth 
parts, a great multitude of lewd disposed perso 
raised by firing of beacons, and ringing of bells. — 
a number of rascals and naughty lewd persons 
out of the city of Norwich and went to camp. Ar 
thus being got together in great multitude, tl 
added one wickedness to another, as having no sté vO 
themselves after their downfall. Now to cloak { 
malicious purposes with a counterfeit show of 


pray to God for prosperous speed in that the’ 
godly enterprise. ? 
Ket, bent to all ungraciousness, would divers t 


names of honest men thereby, ; 


to. es ict ae forni& their 
. The tenor of one of these commis- 
here ensueth: ‘We, the king’s friends and 
Duties, do grant licence to all men, to provide and 
_ bring into the camp at Mousehold, all manner of cattle 
and provision of victuals, in what place soever they 
_ may find the same,—so that no violence or injury be 
_ done to any honest or poor man,—commanding all 
persons, as they tender the king’s honour and royal 
majesty, and the relief of the commonwealth, to be 
obedient to us the governors, and to those whose 
‘mames ensue. Signed: Rospert Ket.’ 


5. THE LApy JANE GREY. 


Roger Ascham’s ‘ Scholemaster’ in Arber’s Re- 
prints, 46. (1563-68) (Spelling modernized.) 
And one example, whether love or fear doth work 
‘more in a child, for virtue and learning, I will gladly 
‘report: which may be heard with some pleasure 
and followed with more profit. Before I went into 
Germany, I came to Brodegate in Leicestershire, 
to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, 
_ to whom I was exceeding much beholding. Her 
arents, the duke and duchess, with all the house- 
old, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in 
the park: I found her in her chamber reading 
eS: ‘Phadon Platonis’ in Greek, and that with as much 
delight, as some gentlemen would read a merry tale 
in Bocase. After salutation, and duty done, with 
‘some other talk, I asked her, why she would lose 
a: oe * the Park ? rec she —— 
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shadow to that pleasure, that I find in Plato; alas 


good folk, they never felt what true pleasure meant.’ 


‘And how came you, Madam,’ quoth I, ‘ to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure, and what did chiefly allure 
you unto it: seeing not many women, but very few 
men have attained thereunto?’ ‘I will tel] you, quoth 
she ;’ and tell you a truth, which perchance ye will 
marvel at. One of the greatest benefits, that ever 
God gave me, is, that He sent me so sharp and 
severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For 
when I am in presence either of father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, 
drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, 
or doing any thing else; I must do it, as it were, in 
such weight, measure and number, even so perfectly, 
as God made the world, or else I am so sharply 
taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea presently some- 
times with pinches, nips, and bobs and other ways, 


Which I will not name, for the honour I bear them, - 


so without measure misordered, that I think myself 
in hell, till time come, that I must go to Mr. Elmer, 


who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such - 


fair allurements to learning, that I think all the time 
nothing, whiles I am with him. And when I am 


called from him, I fall on weeping, because, whatso-— 


ever I do else but learning, is full of grief, trouble, 
fear, and whole misliking unto me. And thus my 
book hath been so much my pleasure, and bringeth 
daily to me more pleasure and more, that in respect 
of it, all other pleasures, in very deed, be but trifles 
and troubles unto me.’ I remember this talk gladly, 
both because it is so worthy of memory, and because 
also, it was the last talk that ever I had, and the last 
time that ever I saw that noble and worthy lady. 
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Giacomo Soranzo, Venetian ambassa dc 
Calendar of State Papers, Veneti 
No. 934 [Rolls]. 


The country is almost all level, with few rive 
and springs, and such hills as they have are not ve 
high, and one advantage of the climate is that t 
grass remains green at all seasons, affording excelle 
pasturage for animals, supplying that wool which 
in such universal repute under the nanie of ‘ Frankish 
the French having been the first to bring it inte 
Italy. Great part of this wool is manufactured in 
England, where cloths and kerseys of various sorts a 
are wrought, which amount annually to 150,000 
pieces of cloths of all sorts, and 150,000 pieces of © 
kersey, the rest of the wool being exported, an 
taken usually to Calais on account of the staplers, — 
who then sell it on the spot, and have the monopoly _ 
of the wool exports from England, though occasion: 
ally export-permits are conceded by favour to othe 
persons, though the staplers do their utmost to pre 
vent it. The quantity of unwrought wool export 
is said to amount to about 2,000 tons annually ; th 
also export hides to the value of 500,000 ducats. 

In Cornwall they have lead and tin mines, fre 
which they extract metal in great quantity, and 
such good quality that the like is not to be fou 
elsewhere. For some time they have not export 
much lead because permits are refused, but th 
export annually from five to six thousand weight 
unwrought tin, and to the value of 100,000 ducats | 
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-In Derbyshire there are some iron mines, but in 
small quantity, but none of gold nor of silver. 

In the north towards Scotland they find a certain 
sort of earth well nigh mineral, and which burns like 
charcoal, and is extensively used, especially by black- 
smiths, and but for a certain bad odour which it 
leaves it would be yet more employed, as it gives 
ereat heat and costs little. 


7. QUEEN Marky. 


1554. Giacomo Soranzo, Venetian ambassador, 
Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, - 
No. 934 [| Rollsj. 


Her majesty’s countenance indicates great benig- 
nity and clemency, which are not belied by her con- 
duct, for although she has had many enemies, and 
though so many of them were by law condemned to 
death, yet had the executions depended solely on her 
majesty’s will, not one of them perhaps would have 
been enforced ; but deferring to her Council in every- 
thing, she in this matter likewise complied with the 
wishes of others rather than with her own. She 
is endowed with excellent ability, and more than 
moderately read in Latin literature, especially with 
regard to Holy Writ; and besides her native tongue 
she speaks Latin, French, and Spanish, and under- 
stands Italian perfectly, but does not speak it... . 

She is so confirmed in the Catholic religion that 
although the king her brother and his council pro- 
hibited her from having the mass celebrated accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic ritual, she nevertheless 
had it performed in secret, nor did she ever choose 
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strong that had the opportunity offered she would 


have displayed it at the stake, her hopes being placed — : 


in God alone, so that she constantly exclaims: ‘In 
te Domine confido, non confundar in eternum: si Deus 


est pro nobis, quis contra nos?’ Her majesty takes-"*4 
pleasure in playing on the lute and spinet,and isa 


very good performer on both instruments ; and indeed 
before her accession she taught many of her maids 
of honour. But she seems to delight above all in 
arraying herself elegantly and magnificently. 


8. THE ATTEMPT TO RESTORE CHURCH LANDS. 


1554. Somers’ ‘ Tracts,’ i. 56. 


A Speech of Queen Mary’s to her Council upon her 


Resolution of restoring Church Lands. 


We have willed you to be called to us, to the 
intent you might hear of me my conscience and 


the resolution of my mind, concerning the lands and — 
possessions, as well of monasteries as other churches = 


whatsoever, being now in my possession. 


First, I do consider, that the said lands were taken | 


away from the churches aforesaid in time of schism, 
and that by unlawful means, such as are contrary 


both to the law of God and of the church: for which | : 


cause my conscience doth not suffer me to detain 


them. And therefore I here expressly refuse, either _ 


to claim or retain those lands for mine: but with all 


by any act to assent to any other form of religion, 
her belief in that in which she was born being so | 


1 me ssh 


my heart, freely and willingly, without all faction or 


condition, here and before God, I do surrender and 
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. relinquish the said lands and possessions, or inherit- 


ances whatever; and renounce the same with this 


= mind and purpose, that order and disposition thereof 
__ may be taken, as shall seem best liking to the pope, 
or his legate, to the honour of God, and the wealth 


of this our realm. And albeit you may object to 
me again, that the state of my kingdom, the dignity 


thereof and my crown imperial, cannot be honourably 


maintained and furnished without the possessions 
aforesaid: yet notwithstanding—and so she had 


_ affirmed before, when she was bent upon the restitu- 
tion of the tenths and first-fruits—I set more by the 
_ salvation of my soul, than by ten such kingdoms: 
and therefore the said possessions I utterly refuse 
here to hold, after that sort and title: and I give 


most hearty thanks to God, who hath given me a 
husband of the same mind, who hath no less good 
affection in this behalf, than I myself. Wherefore I 
charge and command that my chancellor, with whom 


a I have conferred my mind in this matter, and you 
» four, to resort to-morrow together to the legate, 
_ signifying to him the premises in my name. And 


give your attendance upon me, for the more full 
declaration of the state of my kingdom, and of the 


aforesaid possessions, according as you yourselves do 


understand the matter, and can inform him in the 
same. 
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9. THE MARIAN PERSECUTIONS. 


1553-58. Foxe, ‘Book of Martyrs,’ ed. 
Clarke, p. 421. Contemporary. 


I. Bishop Hooper. 


Other men commonly are wont for lucre or promo 
tion’s sake, to aspire to bishoprics ; some hunting f 
them and some purchasing or buying them, as men. 
used to purchase lordships ; and when they have 
them are loth-to leave them. From this sort of m 
Hooper was very different. He abhorred nothir 
more than gain, labouring always to save and pl 
serve the souls of his flock. Being bishop of t 
dioceses, he so ruled and guided either of them a 5 
both together, as though he had in charge but one 
fay =. . As for the revenues of his bishoprics, 
he pursed nothing but bestowed it in hospitality. _ 
Was twice, as I remember, in his house at Worceste 
where in his common hall, I saw a table spread } 
good store of meat, and beset full of beggars. 
poor folk ; and I asking his servants what this meant 
they told me that every day their lord and mast 
manner was to have to dinner a certain number 
poor folk of the city in turns. who were served 
four at a mess, with wholesome meats; and w 
they were served—being previously examined by 
or his deputies in the Lord’s prayer, the artic 

their faith and ten commandments—then he hit 
sat down to dinner and not before. . . , ; 

- +. King Edward being dead and Mary 
crowned queen of England, religion being suby 
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and changed, this good bishop was one of the first _ 
that was sent for to come to London. 3 

Hooper wrote the following report of his treatment _ 
in the Fleet, with his own hand, the 7th of January, — 

1554: } | 

‘On the 1st of September, 1553, I was committed 
to the Fleet from Richmond, to have the liberty of 
the prison ; and within six days after I paid for my 
liberty five pounds sterling to the warden of fees ; 
who immediately upon the payment, complained to 

Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and so I 

~ was committed to close prison one quarter of a year 
in the tower chamber of the Fleet and used very 
extremely. Then by the means of a good gentle- 
woman; I had liberty to come down to dinner and — 
supper, though not suffered to speak with any of my _ 
friends; but as soon as dinner or supper was done, 
to repair to my chamber again. Notwithstanding, 
whilst I came down thus to dinner and supper, the 
warden and his wife picked quarrels with me, and 
complained untruly of me to their great friend the 
bishop of Winchester. 

“About one quarter of a year and somewhat more, 
Babington the warden and his wife, fell out with me 
for the wicked mass, and thereupon the warden 
resorted to the bishop of Winchester and obtained 
leave to put me into the wards, where I have con- 
tinued a long time, having nothing appointed to me 
for my bed but a little pad of straw and a rotten 
covering, with a tick and a few feathers therein, the 
chamber being vile and stinking; until, by God’s 
means, good people sent me bedding to lie in. On 
the one side of which prison is the sink and filth of 


my t 
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the house and on the other side the town ditch, so 
= hat the stench of the house hath infected me with 
sundry diseases. 

‘During all the time I have been sick; and the 
doors, bars, hasps and chains being all closed and 
| made fast upon me, I have mourned, called and 
cried for help. But the warden, when he hath 
known me many times ready to die, and when the 


| 
“ 
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= poor men of the wards have called to help me, hath 


months; my goods, living, friends and comfort taken 
_ from me ; the queen owing me by just account eighty 
_ pounds or more. She hath put me in prison, and 
__ giveth nothing to support me, neither is there suffered 
any one to come to me whereby I might have relief. 
I am with a wicked man and woman, so that I see 
no remedy (saving God’s help) but I shall be cast 
away in prison before I come to judgment. But I 
commit my just cause to God, whose will be done, 
whether it be my life or death.’ 
im: On the 19th of March, 1554, he was called before 
_ the bishops of Winchester, London, Durham, Llan- 
daff, Chichester and other the queen’s commissioners, 
when not being permitted to plead his cause, he was 
deprived of his bishoprics. . - . 
ny On Monday morning, February 4th, [1555], the 
bishop of London came to Newgate, and there de- 
graded Hooper, and he was ordered to be taken to 
Gloucester, to be there burned; to which place he 
accordingly was removed under a guard. . eh 


page 


__ died as quietly as a child in his bed: and he ; 


sort of beneficed men do, let out h 


Spired to bring in the Dp 


Stor 


He was three quarters of an hour or mor 3 
fire. Evenas a lamb he patiently bore the ext 
thereof, neither moving forwards, backwards or to 
any side; but having his lower parts burned. . . 


reigneth as a blessed martyr, in the joys of hea 

prepared for the faithful in Christ before the foun 
tion of the world ; for whose constance al] Christi 
are bound to praise God. 


2. Doctor Rowland Taylor. 


- - + Doctor Rowland Taylor, doctor jn both ne 
civil and canon law, and a right perfect divine, was 
parson of this town of Hadleigh ; and at his fi 


entering into his benefice, did not, as the comm 


is benefice to a 
farmer, to gather up the profits, and put in 
ignorant unlearned priest to serve the cure, and 
that they have the fleece, caring little or nothj 
for the flock; but he made his abode and dwelling 
in Hadleigh among the people committed to h 
charge... . | 
In the beginning of this reign of antichrist, 
certain gentleman, a lawyer, called Foster, bein 
steward and keeper of courts,a man of no great skill. 
but a bitter persecutor, with one John Clerk, cor 
ope and his mummery ag I 
into Hadleigh Church. For as yet doctor Tayl 
as a good shepherd, had retained and kept in h 
church the godly church service and reformati 
made by King Edward, and most faithfully 
earnestly preached against the popish corrupti 
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_ Then Foster with his armed men took Taylor and 
led him by force out of the church, and then the 
_ popish priest proceeded in his Romish idolatry. 
 Taylor’s wife, who followed her husband into the 
_ church, when she saw her husband thus violently 
_ thrust out of his church, kneeled down and held up 
_ her hands, and with a loud voice said: ‘I beseech 
_ God, the righteous judge, to avenge this injury that 
_ this popish idolater doth to the blood of Christ.’ 
_ Then they thrust her out of the church also, and 
shut the doors, for they feared that the people would 
have torn their sacrificer in pieces. Notwithstanding, 
_ one or two threw in great stones at the windows. ..- 
~~ While in prison, doctor Taylor spent all his time 
in prayer, reading the holy Scriptures, and writing, 

_ preaching and exhorting the prisoners, and such as 
_ resorted to him, to repentance and amendment of 
life. 

= Within a few days after, many other learned and 
- godly men, in sundry counties of England, were 
committed to prison for religion’s sake, so that 
i - almost all the prisons in England were become 
1 schools and churches. .. . 
' After a year and three quarters, in which time the 
__ papists got certain old tyrannical laws, which were 

repealed by King Henry VIII. and King Edward, to 
be again revised by parliament, so that now they 
might, ex officio, cite whom they would upon their 
own suspicion, and charge them with what articles 
they chose, and burn them: when these laws were 
oo once re-established, they sent for Taylor, with other 
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prisoners, who were again brought before the chan- 
cellor and other commissioners about the 22nd of 
January. ... 

The fagots were brought, and the fire kindled; — 
and one man cruelly cast a fagot at him, which _ 
lighted upon his head, and brake his face, so that — 
the blood ran down his visage. Then said Taylor : 
‘O friend, I have harm enough, what needeth that 2’ 

Sir John Shelton standing by, as doctor Taylor 
was speaking or saying the fifty-first psalm, ‘ Have 
Mercy upon us,’ struck him on the lips: ‘Ye knave, 
“said he, speak in Latin or I will make thee.’ Taylor, — 
holding up both his hands, called upon Godand said: _ 
‘Merciful Father of heaven, for Jesus Christ my 
Saviour’s sake, receive my soul into thy hands.’ So 
he stood still without either crying or moving, with 
his hands folded together, till Soyce, with a halberd, 
‘Struck him on the head so that the brains fell out, 
and the dead corpse fell down into the fire. 


3. Others Condemned. 


After Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, had got the | 
law and the secular arm on his side, with full power — 
and authority, and had brought these godly bishops 
and reverend preachers under foot, namely, Cranmer 
archbishop of Canterbury, Ridley bishop of London, 
Latimer, Hooper bishop of Worcester and Gloucester, 
Sanders, Taylor and Bradford, all of whom he had 
condemned, and some of them he had burned—he 
supposed now that all had been sure, and that Christ 
had been conquered for ever, so that the people being 
terrified by the example of these learned men, never 
would, nor durst again stir against their violent 
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religion. ... But they were deceived; for within 
eight or nine days after Gardiner had given sentence 
against Hooper, Rogers, Sanders, Taylor and Brad- 
ford, being the 8th of February, six other good men 
were brought likewise before the bishops for the same 
cause of religion, whose names were William Pigot, 
Stephen Knight, Thomas Tomkins, Thomas Hawkes, 
John Lawrence a priest, and William Hunter. 

Gardiner thus seeing his device disappointed, and 
that cruelty in this case would not serve to his ex- 
pectation, gave over the matter as utterly dis- 
couraged, and from that day meddled no more in 
such kind of condemnations, but referred the whole 
to Bonner, bishop of London. Bishop Bonner, 
taking the matter in hand, called before him in his 
consistory at St. Paul’s, with the lord mayor and 
certain aldermen, the six persons aforenamed, upon 
the 8th day of February, and on the next day, being 
the gth of February, read the sentence of condemna- 
tion upon them, as appears in Bonner’s own registers ; 
such quick speed did these men make in despatching 
their business at once. 

Notwithstanding, the death of these condemned 
martyrs did not follow immediately ; but what was 
the cause that their execution was deferred after 
their condemnation I cannot precisely say, unless, 
peradventure, the sermon of Alphonsus the Spanish 
Friar and the king’s confessor, did some good. For 
so I find, that when these six persons aforesaid were 
cast upon Saturday the gth of February, upon 
Sunday following, which was the roth of February, 
the said Alphonsus, a Grey friar, preached before 
the king; in which sermon he did earnestly inveigh 
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against the bishops for burning of men, sayi 
plainly that they learned it not in Scripture, t 
burn any for conscience sake, but the contrary, that 
they should live and be converted; with many other 
things more to the same purport. | 


10. SiR THomas Wyatt's REBELLION. 


1554. John Stow, ‘ Chronicles,’ p. 619 ; ed. 1615. 
(1565). 
In the mean season, to wit the third day of 
_ February, about three of the clock in the afternoon 
sir Thomas Wyatt and the Kentishmen marched 
forward from Deptford towards London with fiy 
ensigns, being by estimation about two thousand 
and so soon as their coming was perceived, there 
were shot off out of the White Tower, six or eight 
shots, but missed them—sometimes shooting over 
and sometimes short. After knowledge thereof wa 
once had in London, forthwith the drawbridge was 
cut down, and the bridge gates shut. The mayo. 
and sheriffs, harnessed, commanded each man to 
shut up their shops and windows and to be ready 
harnessed at their doors, what chance soever might 
happen. By this time was Wyatt entered into Kent 
Street and so by St. George’s Church into South- 
wark. 
On Shrove Tuesday, the sixth of February, sir 
_ Thomas Wyatt removed out of Southwark toward 
Kingston, where the bridge was broken and kept 
on the other side by two hundred men; wherefot 
Wyatt caused two pieces of ordnance to be laid on 
the end of the bridge, which so frightened th mo 
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the other side that they durst not abide; then caused 
he three or four of his soldiers to leap into the 
Thames and to swim to the other side; and they 
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loosed the western barges which lay there tied, 
and so brought them over; and by that means he 
passed the water and came that night almost to 
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Brainford, or ever they were descried by the queen’s 
scouts. . 

Wyatt hearing the earl of Pembroke was come 
into the fields, stayed at Knightsbridge until day, 
his men being very weary with marching that night 
and the day before, and also partly feebled and faint, 
having received small sustenance since their coming 
out of Southwark restless. There was no small 
ado in London, and likewise the Tower made great 
preparation of defence. By ten of the clock the 
earl of Pembroke had set his troop of horsemen on 
the hill in the highway above the new bridge over 
against St. James’; his footmen were set in two 
battles, somewhat lower and nearer Charing Cross, 
at the lane turning down by the brick wall from 
Islingtonward, where he had set also certain other 
horsemen and he had planted his ordnance upon the 
hillside. . . . The queen’s whole battle of footmen 
standing still, Wyatt passed along by the wall toward 
Charing Cross, where the said horsemen that were 
there, set upon part of them, but were soon forced 
back. Wyatt with hissmen marched still forward all 
along to Temple Bar, and so through Fleet Street, 
till he came to the Belle Sauvage, an inn nigh unto 
Ludgate, without resistance, his men going not in 


any good order or array, most with their swords — 


drawn. Some cried: ‘Queen Mary hath granted 
our request, and given us pardon!’ Others said: 
‘The queen hath pardoned us !’ | 

Thus some of Wyatt’s men—some say it was 
Wyatt himself—came even to Ludgate and knocked, 
calling to come in, saying, there was Wyatt, whom 
the queen had granted to have their requests; but 
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the lord William Howard stood at the gate and said : 
‘Avaunt, traitor! thou shalt not come in here.’ 
Wyatt a while stayed and rested him upon a stall 
over against the Belle Sauvage gate, and at the last 
seeing he could not get into the city, and being 
deceived by the aid he hoped for, returned back 
again, till he came to Temple Bar, where a herald 
came and said to Master Wyatt: ‘ Sir, you were best 
by my counsel to yield; you see this day is gone 
against you. Wyatt, herewith being somewhat 
astonied, said: ‘ Well, if I shall needs yield, I will 
yield me toa gentleman.’ And to him sir Maurice 
Berkeley came straight and bad him leap up behind 
him ; and another took Thomas Cobham and William 
Kennet, and so carried them behind them upon their 
horses to the court. 


11. THE BURNING OF Coa 


1556. Foxe, ‘ Book of Martyrs, ed. Clarke, 
| p- 726. Contemporary. 


While the archbishop was in prison, where he had 
been now for almost the space of three years, the 
doctors and divines of Oxford busied themselves 
-about him to induce him to recant, trying by all 
crafty practices and allurements, how they might 
bring their purpose to pass. And to the intent they 
might win him easily, they invited him to the dean’s 
house of Christ Church, in the university, where he 
lacked no delicate fare, played at the bowls, had his 
_ pleasure for walking and all other things that might 
bring him from Christ... . They put him in hope, 
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that he should not only have hi life, Isc 
restored to his ancient dignity, saying it was b 
small matter and so easy, that they required him t 
do, only that he would subscribe to a few words wit 
his own hand; which, if he did, there should b 
nothing in the realm that the queen would not easil 
grant him, whether he would have either riche: 
dignity, or else if he would rather like a private | 
in retirement, in whatsoever place he desired, with- 
out any public ministry, only that he would set f 
name in two words to a little leaf of paper ; but 
he refused, there was no hop 
queen was so purposed, that she would have Cranme: 
a Catholic, or else no Cranmer at all. Therefore | 
should choose whether he thought it better to ene 
his life shortly in the flames now ready to be kindled 
than with much honour to prolong his life, until the 
course of nature did call him, for there was ne 
middle way... . | 2 
But at last when they made no end of calling an 
enticing him, the archbishop being overcome, wheth 
through their. importunity or by his own imbecil 
or of what mind I cannot tell. at length put his he 
to his recantation. 


ntation very gla 
but of her purpose to put him to death she w 
not relent. . 


[On the day appointed for Cranmer’s death a serme 1 : 
preached by Dr. Cole, leading up to a public recantation of 
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3 errors by the archbishop ; ; the latter then addressed the people, 
a and concluded in the following words. | 

-_, .. ‘And now I come to the great thing which so 
inch troubleth my conscience, more than anything 
that ever I did or said in my whole life, and that is 
the setting abroad of a writing contrary to the truth, 
_ which now here I renounce and refuse, as things 
_ written with my hand contrary to the truth which I 
_ thought in my heart, and written for fear of death, 
and to save my life if it might be, and that is, all 
_ such bills and papers which I have written or signed 
_ with my hand since my degradation, wherein I have 
written many things untrue. And forasmuch as my 
hand offended, writing contrary to my heart, my 
hand shall first be punished for it ; for when I come 
to the fire it shall be first burned. 

_ “As for the pope, I refuse him, as Christ’s enemy 
and antichrist, with all his false doctrine. 

‘And as for the sacrament, I believe as I have 

taught in my book against the bishop of Winchester, 
__ which book teacheth so true a doctrine of the sacra- 
ment, that it shall stand at the last day before the 
_ judgment of God, where the papistical doctrine shall 
_ be ashamed to show her face.’ 
____ And when he began to speak more of the sacra- 
- ment and of the papacy, some of them began to cry 
a out, and especially Cole cried out upon him: ‘Stop 
_ the heretic’s mouth and take him away.’ 

And when the wood was kindled, and the fire 
. began to burn near him, stretching out his arm, he 
put his right hand into the flame, which he held so_ 
_ steadfast and immoveable that all men might see his 
ea burned before his body was seuenes! His 


always in one place, without moving his body, 
seemed to move no more than the stake to which 
was bound; his eyes were lifted up to heaven, and | 
oftentimes he repeated, ‘ This unworthy right hand ! 
so long as his voice would suffer him; and using — 
often the words of Stephen, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
Spirit,’ in the greatness of the flame, he gave up the 
ghost. : 


12. THe Loss or CALals. 


1558. Grafton, ‘ Chronicle,’ ii. 557 (edit. 1809). _ 
ae > Died about 1572. a 


At this time, although open hostility and war wer 
between England and France, yet, contrary to the 
ancient custom afore used, the town of Calais and 
the forts thereabouts were not supplied with an 
new accrues of Soldiers ; and this negligence was not 
unknown to the enemy, who, long before, had plotted 
the ‘winning of the said town and country. The — 
French king therefore—being sharply nettled with — 
the late loss of St. Quentin and a great piece of his — 
country adjoining, and desirous of revenge—thought» 
it not meet to let slip this occasion; and having 
ey a full army in readiness to employ where 

‘most advantage should appear, determined to put in 
proof, with all speed, the enterprise of Calais; which 
long, and many times before, was purposed upon. 

This design was not so secret but that the deputic 
of Calais aud Guisnes had some intelligence thereo 
and informed the queen and her council accordingly ; 
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- nevertheless either by wilful negligence there, or 
lack of credit by the queen’s council here, this great 
case was so slenderly regarded that no provision of 
_ defence was made until it was somewhat too late. 
The duke of Guise, being general of the French 
army, proceeded in this enterprise with marvellous 
_ policy. For approaching the English frontier, under 
| _ cover to victual Boulogne and Ardres, he entered 
= upon the same on a sudden, and took a little bul- 
_ wark called Sandgate by assault. The next day the 
_ Frenchmen, with five double cannons and three 
_ culverins, began a battery from the sandhills next 
__ kisbank, against the town of Calais; and continued | 
_ the same by the space of two or three days, until 
_ they made a little breach in the wall next unto the 
_ Water Gate, which nevertheless was not yet assault- 
_ able; for that which was broken in the day, was by 
_ them within the town made up again in the night, 
stronger than before. But the battery was not begun 
_ there by the French because they ij’ ended to enter 
in that place; but rather to abus’ the English, to 
_ have the less regard to the def ce of the castle, 
which was the weakest part of the town, and the 
_ place where they were ascertained, by their espials, 
Bo win an Gasy entry. ... 
‘The same night, after the recule of the French- 
, whose number so increased in the castle, that 
town was not able to resist their force, the lord 
atworth, deputy of Calais, sent a pursuivant 
ieiisnes, unto the duke of Guise, requiring a 
_ composition ; which, after long debate, was agreed 
to, upon this sort: that the town with all the great 
| ES vattillery, victuals and munition, should be freely 
PY. I. 3 


Pat 


1g; that the 
_ inhabitants only should be saved, to whom safe. 
_ duct should be granted, to pass where they liste 
and that the lord deputy, with fifty others, such 
the duke should appoint, should remain prisoner 
and be put to their ransom. eee 
The next morning the Frenchmen entered an 
possessed the town. Thus have ye heard the dis 
course of the overthrow and loss of the town o 
Calais, an enterprise which was begun and ended in 
less than eight days, to the great marvel of th 
world, that a town of such strength, and so well 
furnished with all things as that was, should so — 
suddenly be taken and conquered,—but most especi- _ 
ally in the winter season, when all the country about, 


being marsh ground, is commonly overflown with 
water. 


13. THE Act oF SupREmacy. 

4 » 351. 

An Act restoring to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction - 
over the State ecclesiastical and spiritual, and 
abolishing all foreign power repugnant to the same. 


[The first six clauses are largely taken up with repealin 


1559. b ‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ iv., pt. i. 


. . 5 . * 
reviving recent legislation. ] 


VII. And to the intent that all usurped and foreign 
power and authority, spiritual and temporal, may for 
Foreign ju. Ver be clearly extinguished, and never to 
visdictions be used nor obeyed within this realm or 
abolished, é : : ee pega 
any other your majesty’s dominions or 

countries ; may it please your highness that it may be 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That: no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state or potentate 


g and 
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ual or temporal, shall at any time after the last 
y of this session of Parliament, use, enjoy or exer- 
cise any manner of power, jurisdiction, authority, 
pre-eminence or privilege, spiritual or ecclesiastical, 
within this realm, or within any other your majesty’s 
dominions or countries that now be or hereafter shall 
be, but from henceforth the same shall be clearly 
_ abolished out of this realm and all other your high- 
ness’ dominions for ever; any statute, ordinance, 
custom, constitutions or any other matter or cause 
_ whatsoever to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing. 

VIII. And that also it may likewise please your 
highness that it may be established and enacted by 
7 the authority aforesaid, That such juris- 

The supreme ... es aaeiet | 
ecclesiastical Aictions, privileges, superiorities, and pre- 
: sy iemael ” eminences, spiritual and ecclesiastical, as 

| by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or 
authority hath heretofore been or aay lawfully be 
_ exercised or used for the visitation of the ecclesiastical] 
_ State and persons, and for reformation, order and cor- 
© fection of the same and of all manner of errors, 
heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, contempts and 
enormities, shall for ever, by authority of this present 
Parliament, be united and annexed to the imperial 
- crown of this realm. 

[X., X., XI.,and XII. [All ecclesiastics, laymen doing homage, 
_ and University graduates to take an oath in the sense of the 
____ two preceding clauses; dismissal of ecclesiastics for refusal. ] 


XIV. [Open detractors of the new order to be liable to be 
attainted for high treason. | 
- [The Act contains in all twenty-four clauses ; many are con- 
_ cerned with such matters as the limitations of date for liability, 
the judgment of peers, etc.] 
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14, ELIZABETH AND CHURCH AFFAIRS. 
1559. ‘ Calendar of State Papers ’ (Venetian), vii. 73. 


From Il Schifanoya to Ottaviano Vivaldino, Mantuan 
Ambassador with King Philip. 


Last week I wrote fully to your lordship from 
Dover . . . touching my private affairs, and on my 
return to London I find that Parliament has come to 
no further conclusion about the title ‘ Supremum 
Caput im Terris Ecclesie Anglicane, because her 
majesty does not wish it; but they have settled for 
her to be Governess-General of spiritual and tem- 
poral matters in this kingdom, and they have already 
deprived all the bishops of their temporal revenues 
and estates, adding thereto the benefices unpropriated 


by the Crown, which according to my belief they will 


never obtain, and they will thus remain very poor. 
With regard to officiating and changing the service 
of the Church nothing more has been done, but it is 
supposed that everything will return as in the time of 
King Edward to the English tongue; and already in 
the lower house they have carried the bill to expel 


all friars and monks, nuns and hospitallers, destroy- _ 4 
ing everything, and assigning the revenues to the __ 


queen, who will gain but little in the end: for they 
all make demands of her, some for a piece of land, 
some for a garden, some for a house, and some for 
the fee simple of estates for their residence ; nor can 
she refuse, not having anything else to give them, 
from the property of the Crown: so for this reason 
everything will go to the bad. There is no doubt of 


See more 
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the bill passing, as it favours personal interests, and 
also because they will not hear mention made of 


—_—— 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


From the Ermine Portrait at Hlatfeld, am the collection of the Marguts of 
Salisbury. 


friars or nuns, whom they call rabble, and because 
they are near the end of Parliament, all being weary 


ners ries Tomas 
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of remaining so long here at great cost and incon- 


venience; and therefore in order to return to their 
homes, they will pass any evil thing, unless God give 
them more sense than they have evinced hitherto. . . . 

Last Sunday was the festival of St. George, the 


patron of London and of the Order of the Garter, 


when the knights of the Order kept the feast as 
usual with the accustomed ceremonies and yest- 
ments, only eleven being present out of the whole 
number, which is twenty-six, the rest being either 
dead or invalided. They made the procession through 
the whole Court in their usual robes, not preceded 
by the cross, her majesty being present: and this 
was the first procession that she has accompanied: 
It is true that she asked where the crosses were, and 
was told that being of gold and silver they were kept 
in the Tower. She desired them to be sent for, but 
as the Tower was too far off, and the time late, they 


hastily sent to Westminster for some, but found that . 


those had in like manner been removed for safety ; 
so without further scruple the procession was made 
sine cruce. After mass they dined all together in 


their usual manner, eacn of them being served with 


a dish in the Presence Chamber, her majesty being 
in their presence, but in a separate place, having 
appointed the earl of Arundel her vicegerent. On 
the morrow mass for the dead was sung, all the 
knights attending it, and her majesty was also to 
have been present, but she changed her mind, 
objecting perhaps to the mass for the aead. 5 
* * * * * 
[From another letter a few weeks later. | 


I have nothing else to tell you, save that, with 
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a regard to religion, they live in all respects in the 
~ Lutheran fashion, in all the churches of London, — 
except St. Paul’s, which still keeps firm in its former 
state until the day of St. John the Baptist (24th June), 
when the period prescribed by Parliament expires, 
the Act being in the press, and soon about to appear ; 
but the Council nevertheless sent twice or thrice to 
summon the bishop of London [Edmund Bonner], 
to give him orders to remove the service of the mass 
and of the Divine office in that church; but he 
answered them intrepidly: ‘I possess three things, 
soul, body, and property; of the two last you can 
dispose at your pleasure but as to the soul God 
alone can command me.’... All the bishops are ~ 
likewise disposed to await their sentence and 


4 decision, and many other prelates after them; 


which sentence and decision will soon be known. 
In the interval the false preachers do not fail to 
preach publicly in all the churches, demanding their 
revenues. 


15. THe Act or UNIFORMITY. 
1559. ‘Statutes of the Realm,’ iv., pt. i., 355. 


An Act for the unifornuty of Common Prayer and Divine 
Service in the Church, and the Administration y the 
Sacraments. 


Where at the death of our late sovereign lord 
King Edward the Sixth, there remained one-uniform 
Restoration OFder of common Service and Prayer and 
of Ed. VI.’s of the administration of Sacraments, 
Prayer-book. rites and ceremonies in the Church of 
England, which was set forth in one book intituled. 


a ieee ee ee 
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the Book of Common Prayer and administration | 
Sacraments and other rites and ceremonies in the 
Church of England, authorised by Act of Parliam 


holden in the fifth and sixth years of our said late 
sovereign lord, King Edward the Sixth, intituled an = 
Act for the Uniformity of Common Prayer anda. 
administration of the Sacraments; the which was 
repealed and taken away by Act of Parliament inv % | 
the first year of the reign of our late sovereign lady 
Queen Mary, to the great decay of the true honour 
of God and discomfort to the professors of the truth _ 
of Christ’s religion: Be it therefore enacted by the 
authority of this present Parliament, that the said 
Statute of Repeal and everything therein contained, 
only concerning the said book and the service, ad- 24 
ministration of Sacraments, rites and ceremonies < 
contained or appointed in or by the said book shall 
be void and of none effect from and after the Feast — 
of the Nativity of St. John Baptist next coming; and 
that the said book, with the Order of Service and of 
the administration of Sacraments, rites and cere- — 
monies, with the alteration and additions therein — 
added and appointed by this Statute, shall stand © 
and be from and after the said Feast of the Nativity _ 
of St. John Baptist, in full force and effect, according — 
to the tenor and effect of this Statute; anything in — 
the aforesaid Statute of Repeal to the contrary not- — 
withstanding. i 


II. [The form of service in this Prayer-book to be obligatory 
upon all ministers ; penalties for obstinacy. ] = 

III. [Penalties for derisive reference to the Book of Common — 
Prayer ‘in any interludes, plays, songs, rhymes, or by other ik: 
open words.’] ea Tatas 

IV. [Exhortation to bishops, etc., duly- to 
carried out.] “a * 
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V. And it is ordained and enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That all and every Justices of Oyer and 

Power given Determiner or Justices of Assize shall 
fo the Justices. aye full power and authority in every 
of their open and general sessions to enquire, hear 
and determine all and all manner of offences that 
shall be committed or done contrary to any article 
contained in this present Act within the limits of the 
commission to them directed, and to make process 
_ for the execution of the same, as they may do against 
any person being indicted before them ‘of trespass 
or lawfully convicted thereof. 

VI.-XI. [Limitations of date and authority. ] 

XIII. Provided always and be it enacted, That 
such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers 

Retention of thereof shall be retained and be in use, 
Ommamenis. as was in the Church of England, by 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth, until other order 
shall be therein taken by the authority of the queen’s 
majesty, with the advice of her commissioners 
appointed and authorised under the Great Seal of 
_ England for ecclesiastical causes, or of the Metro- 
* politan of this realm: and also that, if there shall 
_ happen any contempt or irreverence to be used in 
__ the ceremonies or rites of the Church by the mis- 
using of the orders appointed in this book, the 


= queen’s majesty may by the like advice of the said 


commissioners or Metropolitain ordain and publish 
such further ceremonies or rites as may be most for 
the advancement of God’s glory, the edifying of his 
Church and the due reverence of Christ’s holy 
myster’ sacraments, 
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16. ELIZABETH HELPS THE HUGUENC 


1562. Holinshed, ‘ Chroniclegs ook 
(1578.)< Soa © 

The realm of France being in great trouble about 
this season, by the means of civil dissensions and 
wars that rose betwixt the house of Guise and other 
of that faction upon the one side, and the prince o 
Condé and other that took part with him on th 
contrary side, the queen’s majesty informed how that 
the duke of Guise and his partakers, having got int 
their possession the person of the young king, unde 
pretext of his authority, sought the subversion of 
many noblemen and good subjects of the crown of 
France—namely such as were known or suspected te 
be zealous for a reformation to be had in matters 0 
religion; her majesty thereupon considering that 
if their purpose might be brought to effect, it was 
to be doubted that they would not so rest, but 
seek to sct things in broil also within this her 
realm of E neland. and other countries near to 
them adjoining: first, as one that had ever wished 
quietness rather than the troubles of war, sent over _ 
sir Henry Sidney, at that Present lord pr fe 


to Rave Basar ed Brodit — to try if bs might do < 
good to bring the parties to some atonement. ee 
such wilful headiness seemed to rest in some 
were chief of the one faction, that their desire - =o - 
altogether bent to enter into wars. Her majest 
ae the best, laa to pi teat hens 
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_ might persuade the parties unto concord, whereby 
all due authority, honour and dignity might be 
restored to the king, and every other degree keep 
_ their rooms and places as to them appertained; but | 
all in vain. For this motion of a pacification to be 
had could take no place, neither might the will of 
_ the young king or of his timorous mother, as it then 
3 seemed, be regarded otherwise than as stood with 
_ the pleasure and appointment of those that were 
_ known to be the chief authors and furtherers of all 
" those troubles. . . . 

She therefore lamenting that the king and queen 
~ mother should be thus in the hands of them that 
_ procured all these troubles, and led up and down at 
their pleasures, and driven to behold the spoil and 
_ sacking of divers his cities, and miserable slaughter of 
_ his subjects; and again her grace thinking it expedient 
_ to prevent that such as were known to bear no good 
_ will either to her or her realm, should not get into 
_ their possessions such towns and havens as lay 
against the sea coasts of her said realm, whereby. 
_ they, stuffing the same with garrisons and numbers | 
of men of war, might easily upon occasions seek to 
_ make invasions into this her said realm, to the great 
_ annoyance of her and her loving subjects: at the 
¥ request of the French themselves, thought it ex- 
' pedient to put in armour a certain number of her 
> subjects to pass over into Normandy, unto such 
__ havens as near approached unto this her realm of 
_ England, as well for the safeguard of the same, as 
_ also for the relief and preservation of the inhabitants 
there, and other that professed the gospel, living in 
continual danger to be murdered and oppressed, and 


into three sorts, so that some are poor by impotency, — 
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therefore craving her aid to save and deliver them 
out of the bloody hands of their cruel adversaries, — 
that sought their hasty destruction. 

For the conduction therefore of such forces as she 
meant to send over at that present she ordained the 
lord Ambrose Dudley, earl of Warwick to be her 
principal lieutenant, captain general, chief leader 
and governor of her said subjects, that should in~ 
such wise pass over into Normandy. 


17. THE PooR AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


Tenip. Elizabeth William Harrison, ‘ Description of 
England’ in Holinshed, Bk. ii, 
ch. x. Contemporary. = 

There is no commonwealth at this day in Europe, a 

wherein there is not great store of poor people, and 
those necessarily to be relieved by the wealthier sort, — | 
or otherwise they would starve and come to utter 
confusion. With us the poor are commonly divided — 


as the fathenees child, the aged, blind and lame, and — .. 
the diseased person that is judged to be incurable; i j 
the second are poor by casualty, as the wounded — 
soldier, the decay ed householder, and the sick person 
visited with grievous and painful diseases; the third 
consisteth of thriftless poor, as the rioter that hath 
consumed all, the vagabond that will abide nowhere, _ 
but runneth up and down from place to place—as 
it were, seeking work and finding none—and finally. 
the rogue and the wicked who run to and fro over — 
all the realm, chiefly keeping the champaign land in| q 
summer, to avoid the scorching heat, and the woods] . 4 
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land grounds in winter to eschew the blustering 
~ winds. ne 
__ For the first two sorts, that is to say the poor by 
_ impotency and the poor by casualty, which are the | 
_ true poor indeed, and for whom the Word doth bind 
~ us to make some daily provision, there is order taken 
_ throughout every parish in the realm, that weekly 
_ collection shall be made for their help and sustenta- 
’ tion, to the end they should not scatter abroad, and 
_ by begging here and there annoy both town and 
- country. ... But if they refuse to be supported by 
4 this benefit of the law, and will rather endeavour by 
_ going to and fro to maintain their idle trades, then 
_ are they adjudged to be parcel of the third sort, and 
"so instead of courteous refreshing at home, are often 
_ corrected with sharp execution and whip of justice, 
a abroad. Many there are, which notwithstanding 
_ the rigour of the laws provided in that behalf, yield 
- rather with this liberty, as they call it, to be daily 
under the fear and terror of the whip, than by abiding 
_ where they were born or bred, to be provided for by 
| the devotion of the parishes. . . . 
_ Idle beggars are such either through other men’s 
- occasion or through their own default—by other 
| men’s occasion (as one way for example) when some 
) covetous man (such, I mean, as have the cast or 
' right vein daily to make beggars enough whereby to 
pester the land, espying a further commodity in their 
commons, holds, and tenures) doth find such means 
as thereby to wipe many out of their occupyings and 
_ turn the same unto his private gains. Hereupon it 
_ followeth that, although the wise and better-minded 
_ do either forsake the realm for altogether, and seek 
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bary, India, Muscovia, and very Calegteas A 
ing of no room to be left for them at home, do sc 


else continue stark thieves till the gallows do ea 
them up, which is a lamentable case. . . . | 

Such as are idle beggars through their own default 
are of two sorts, and continue their estates either b 
casual or mere voluntary means: those that are suc 
by casual means are in the beginning justly to b 
referred either to the first or second sort of poor 
aforementioned, but degenerating into the thriftless 
sort, they do what they can to continue their misery, 
and, with such impediments as they have, to stray 
and wander about, as creatures abhorring all labour 
and every honest exercise. Certes I call] these 
casual means, not in the respect of the original of 
all poverty, but of the continuance of the same, from 
whence they will not be delivered, such is their own 
ungracious lewdness and froward disposition. The 
voluntary means proceed from outward causes, as b’ 
making of corrosives, and applying the same to t 
more fleshy parts of their bodies, and also laying 7 
of ratsbane, spearwort, crowfoot, and such like into” 
their whole members, thereby to raise pitiful and 
odious sores, and move the hearts of the goers-b 
such places where they lie, to yearn at their miser 
and thereupon bestow large alms upon them. Ho 
artificially they beg, what forcible speech, and he 
they select and choose out words of vehemen 
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er by they do in manner conjure or adjure the 
‘S0er-by to pity their cases, I pass over to remember, 
as judging the name of God and Christ to be more 
conversant in the mouths of none and yet the 
Presence of the Heavenly Majesty further off from — 
_ no men than from this ungracious company. Which 
maketh me to think that punishment is far meeter 
for them than liberality or alms, and sith Christ 
- willeth us chiefly to have a regard to Himself and 
his poor members. 


ssession of all sorts of diseases. Divers times 
‘in their apparel also they will be like serving men or 
labourers : oftentimes they can play the mariners, 
_ and seek for ships which they never lost. But in fine 
they are all thieves and caterpillars in the common- 
wealth, and by the Word of God not permitted to 
eat, sith they do but lick the sweat from the true 
labourers’ brows, and bereave the godly poor of that 
ich is due unto them, to maintain their excess, con- 
‘suming the charity of well-disposed people bestowed 
"upon them, after a most wicked and detestable 


It is not yet full threescore years since this trade 
gan: but how it hath prospered since that time it 
easy to judge, for they are now supposed, of one 
; and another, to amount unto above 10,000 
persons, as | have heard reported. Moreover, in 
col erfeiting the Egyptian rogues, they have de- 
vised a language among themselves, which they 
me Cunting, but others, pedlar’s French, a speech 
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compact thirty years since, of English and a great 7 
number of odd words of their own devising, without 
all order or reason, and yet such is it as none but 4 


themselves are able to understand. . . . 


a 


18. ENGLISH Domestic LIFE. 


Lemp. Elizabeth. William Harrison, ‘ Description : 4 
of England’ in Holinshed, : . 
Bk. ii., ch. xii. Contemporary. 

The greatest part of our building in the cities and 
good towns of England consisteth only of timber, _ 
for as yet few of the houses of the commonalty 
(except here and there in the west-country towns) are 
made of stone, although they may (in my opinion) in 
divers other places be builded so good cheap of the 
one as of the other. . . . 

The walls of our houses on the inner sides in like 
sort be either hanged with tapestry, arras work or 
painted cloths, wherein either divers histories or 
herbs, beasts, knots and such like are stained, or else 
they are sealed with oak of our own, or wainscot 
brought hither out of the east countries, whereby the 
rooms are not a little commended, made warm, and © 
much more close than otherwise they would be. As _ 
for stoves we have not hitherto used them greatly, 7 | 
yet do they now begin to be made in divers houses — = 
of the gentry and wealthy citizens, who build them =4 
not to work and feed in as in Germany and else- a 
where, but now and then to sweat in, as occasion and ~~ 
need shall require. This also hath been common in = 
England, contrary to the customs of all other nations, 4 4 
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and yet to be seen (for example in most streets of 
London) that many of our greatest houses have out- 
wardly been very simple and plain to sight, which 
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NONSUCH HOUSE, 


From an old print. 


inwardly have been able to receive a duke with his 
whole train, and lodge them at their ease. 
The ancient manors and houses of our gentlemen 
are yet and for the most part of strong timber, in 
framing whereof our carpenters have been and are 
: 


worthily preferred before those of like science among 
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_all other nations. Howbeit such as bela ay buil 
are commonly either of brick or hard stone, or ye) 
their rooms large and comely, and houses of o 
further distant from their lodgings. Those of — 
nobility are likewise wrought with brick and 
stone, as provision. may be best made: but 
magnificent and stately, as the barest house o 
baron doth often match in our days with so 
honours of princes in old time. . . . 

The furniture of our houses also exceedeth, and 
grown in manner even to passing delicacy; an 
herein I do not speak of the nobility and gentry only, 
but likewise of the lowest sort in most places of our 
south country, that have anything at all to take 
-Certes in noblemen’s houses it is not rare to - 
abundance of arras, rich hangings of -tapestry, sil 
vessels, and so much other plate as may furn 
sundry cupboards, to the sum oftentimes of 
thousand or two thousand pounds at the lea 
whereby the value of this and the rest of their st 
doth grow to be almost inestimable. Likewise 
the houses of knights, gentlemen, merchantmen, 
some other wealthy citizens, it is not rare to behé 
- generally their great provision of tapestry, Te 
work, pewter, brass, fine linen, and thereto costh 
cupboards of plate, worth five or six hundred « 
thousand pounds, to be deemed by estimation. B 
as herein all these sorts do far exceed their elders a 
predecessors, and in neatness and curiosity, the m 
chant all other; so in time past, the costly furnitt 
stayed there, whereas now it is descended yet low. 
even unto the inferior artificers, and many farr 
who by virtue of their old and not of their new le 
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have for the most part learned also to garnish their 
cupboards with plate, their joined beds with tapestry 
and silk hangings, and their tables with carpets and 
fine napery, whereby the wealth of our country (God 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


be praised therefore, and give us grace to employ it 
well) doth infinitely appear. . 

There are old men yet dwelling in the village where 

_ I remain, which have noted three things to be mat. 

4—2 
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vellously altered in England within their sound — 


remembrance; and other three things too too much 
increased. 

One is the multitude of chimneys lately erected, 
whereas in their young days there were not above 


two or three, if so many, in most uplandish towns of — 


the realm—the religious houses and manor places of 
their lords always excepted, and peradventure some 
great personage—but each one made his fire against 


a reredos in the hall where he dined and dressed his — 


meat. 

The second is the great—although not general— 
amendment of lodging, for—said they—our fathers, 
yea and we ourselves also, have lien full oft upon 
straw pallets on rough mats covered only with a sheet 
under coverlets made of dogswain* or hopharlots*— 
I use. their own terms—and a good round log under 
their heads instead of a bolster or pillow. If it were 
so that our fathers or the good man of the house, had 
within seven years after his marriage purchased a 
mattress or flock-bed and thereto a sack of chaff to 
rest his head upon, he thought himself to be as well 
lodged as the lord of the town that peradventure lay 
seldom in a bed of down or whole feathers ; so well 


were they contented, and with such base kind of — 
furniture ; which also is not very much amended as — 
yet in some parts of Bedfordshire, and elsewhere — 


further off from our southern parts. 
The third thing they tell of, is the exchange of 


plate, as of wooden platters into pewter, and wooden — 


spoons into silver or tin. For so common were all 
sorts of wooden stuff in old time, that a man should 


* Coarse cloths made of the refuse of wool. 
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hardly tind four pieces of pewter—of which one was 
peradventure a salt—in a good farmer’s house, and 
yet for all this frugality—if it may be so justly called 
—they were scarce able to live and pay their rent at 
their days without selling of a cow or an horse or 
more, although they paid but four pounds at the 
uttermost by the year. Such also was their poverty, 
that if some farmer or husbandman had been at the 
alehouse, a thing greatly used in those days, amongst 
SIX or seven of his neighbours, and there in a bravery 
to show what store he had, did cast down his purse, 
and therein a ‘noble or six shillings in silver unto 
‘ them—for few such men then cared for gold because 
it was not so ready payment, and they were oft en- 
forced to give a penny for the exchange of an angel 
—it was very likely that all the rest could not lay 
down so much against it; whereas in my time, 
although peradventure four pounds of old rent be 
improved to forty, fifty or an hundred pounds, yet 
will the farmer, as another palm or date tree, think 
his gains very small toward the end of his term, if he 
have not six or seven years’ rent lying by him, there- 
with to purchase a new lease, beside a fair garnish of 
Pewter on his cupboard, with so much more in odd 
plate going about the house, three or four feather 
beds, so many coverlets and carpets of tapestry, a _ 
silver salt, a bowl for wine and a dozen of spoons to 
furnish up the suit. 
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hardly find four pieces of pewter—of which one was 
peradventure a salt—in a good farmer’s house, and 
yet for all this frugality—if it may be so justly called 
—they were scarce able to live and pay their rent at 
their days without selling of a cow or an horse or 
more, although they paid but four pounds at the 
uttermost by the year. Such also was their poverty, 
that if some farmer or husbandman had been at the 
alehouse, a thing greatly used in those days, amongst 
six or seven of his neighbours, and there in a bravery 
to show what store he had, did cast down his purse, 
and therein a ‘noble or six shillings in silver unto 
‘ them—for few such men then cared for gold because 
it was not so ready payment, and they were oft en- 
forced to give a penny for the exchange of an angel 
—it was very likely that all the rest could not lay 
down so much against it; whereas in my time, 
although peradventure four pounds of old rent be 
improved to forty, fifty or an hundred pounds, yet 
will the farmer, as another palm or date tree, think 
his gains very small toward the end of his term, if he 
have not six or seven years’ rent lying by him, there- 
with to purchase a new lease, beside a fair garnish of 
pewter on his cupboard, with so much more in odd 
plate going about the house, three or four feather 
beds, so many coverlets and carpets of tapestry, a _ 
silver salt, a bowl for wine and a dozen of spoons to 
furnish up the suit. 
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19. THE ELIZABETHAN ARMY. 


Temp. Elizabeth. _ William Harrison, ‘ Description 
of England’ in  Holinshed, 
bk. 11., ch. xvi. Contemporary. 


How well or how strongly our country hath been 
furnished in times past with armour and artillery it~ 
lieth not in me as of myself to make rehearsal. Yet — 
that it lacked both in the late time of Queen Mary, 
not only the experience of mine elders, but also the 
talk of certain Spaniards not yet forgotten, did leave 
some manifest notice. Upon the first I need not 
stand, for few will deny it. For the second, I have 
heard that when one of the greatest peers of Spain - 
-espied our nakedness in this behalf, and did solemnly 
utter in no obscure place that ‘it should be an easy 
matter in short time to conquer England, because it 
wanted armour,’ his words were not then so rashly 
uttered as they were politically noted. For, albeit 
that for the present time their efficacy was dissembled 
and semblance made as though he spake but merrily, 
yet at the very entrance of this our gracious queen 
into the possession of the crown, they were so provi- 
dently called to remembrance, and such speedy 
reformation sought of all hands for the redress of 
this inconvenience, that our country was sooner | 
furnished with armour and munition, from divers 
parts of the main (beside great plenty that was forged 
here at home), than our enemies could get under- 
standing of any such provision to be made. By this 
policy also was the no small hope conceived by 
Spaniards utterly cut off, who, of open friends being 
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now become our secret enemies, and thereto watch- 
ing a time wherein to achieve some heavy exploit 
against us and our country, did thereupon change 
their purposes, whereby England obtained rest, that 


SOLDIERS OF THE PERIOD. 


From Meyrick's ‘ Inquiry into Antient Armorie.’ 


otherwise might have been sure of sharp and cruel 
wars. 

In times past the chief force of England consisted 
in their long bows. But now we have in manner 
generally given over that kind of artillery, and for 
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long bows indeed do practise to shoot compass for 
our pastimes: which kind of shooting can never 
yield any smart stroke, nor beat down our enemies, 
as our countrymen were wont to do at every time of 
need. Certes the Frenchmen and Reiters, deriding 
our new archery in respect of their corslets, will not 
let, in open skirmish, if any leisure serve, to turn up 
their tails and cry : ‘ Shoot, English!’ and all because 
our strong shooting is decayed and laid in bed. . . . 
But as our shooting is thus in manner utterly decayed 
among Us One way, so our countrymen wax skilful in 
sundry other points, as in shooting in small pieces, 
the caliver, the handling of the pike, in the several 
uses whereof they are become very expert. 

Our armour differeth not from that of other 
nations, and therefore consisteth of corslets, almaine 
rivets, shirts of mail, jacks quilted and covered over 
with leather, fustian or canvas, over thick plates of 
iron that are sewed in the same, and of which there 
is no town or village that hath not her convenient 
furniture. The said armour and munition likewise 
is kept in one several place of every town, appointed 
by the consent of the whole parish, where it is always 
to be had and worn within an hour’s warning. Some- 
times also it is occupied when it pleaseth the magis- 
trate either to view the able men, and take note of 
the well-being of the same, or finally to see those 
that are enrolled to exercise cach one -his several 
weapon, at the charge of the townsmen of each 
parish, according to his appointment. Certes there 
is almost no village so poor in England—be it never 
so small—that hath not sufficient furniture in a 
readiness to set forth three or four soldiers, as one 
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archer, one gunner, one pike and a billman at the 
least. No, there is not so much wanting as their 
very liveries and caps, which are least to be accounted 
of, if any haste required: so that, if this good order. 
may continue, it shall be impossible for the sudden 
enemy to find us unprovided. As for able men for 
service, thanked be God! we are not without good 
store; for by the musters taken 1574 and 1575, our 
number amounted to 1,172,674, and yet were they 
not so narrowly taken but that a third part of this 
like multitude was left unbilled and uncalled. What 
store of munition and armour the queen’s majesty 
had in her storehouses it lieth not in me to yield 
account, sith I suppose the same to be infinite. And 
whereas it was commonly said after the loss of Calais 
that’ England should never recover the store of 
ordnance there left and lost, that same is at this 
time proved false, sith even some of the same persons 
do now confess that this land was never better 
furnished with these things in any king’s days that 
reigned since the Conquest. . . . 


ZO. ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


» 4564. Sir James Melville, ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 120. 
(Bannatyne Club.) Contemporary. 
In the meantime I was favourably and familiarly 
used, for during nine days that I remained at the 
court her majesty pleased to confer with me every day 
and sometimes thrice upon a day, to wit, a-forenoon, 
after noon, and after supper. Sometimes she would 
say that seeing she could not meet with the queen, 
her good sister, to confer with her familiarly, she was 
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resolved to open a good part of her inward mind to 
me, that I might show it again unto the queen. . . . 

[On one occasion she said,] ‘I am resolved never 
to marry if I be not thereto necessitated by the 
queen, my sister’s, harsh behaviour toward me.’ ‘I 
know the truth of that, madam,’ said I, ‘ you need 
not tell me. Your majesty thinks if you were 
married you would be but queen of England; and 
now you are both king and queen. I know your 
spirit cannot endure a commander.’ 

She appeared to be so affectionate to the queen, 
her good sister, that she expressed a great desire to 
see her; and because their (so much by her desired) 
meeting could not be so hastily brought to pass she 
Bcated with great delight to look upon her majesty’ S 
picture. 

The queen, my sovereign, had instructed me some- 
times to leave matters of gravity and cast in some 
purposes of merriness, lest otherwise I should be 
tired upon, she being well informed of her sister’s 
natural. Therefore, in declaring the customs of 


Dutchland, Poland and Italy, the buskins of the 


women was not forgot, and what country weed I 
thought best becoming gentlewomen. The queen 
said she had clothes of every sort ; which every day 
thereafter, so long as I was there, she changed. One 
day she had the English weed, another the French, 
another the Italian and so forth. She asked me 
which of them became her best. I answered, in 
my judgment, the Italian dress; which answer I 
found pleased her well, for she ‘delighted to show 
her golden-coloured hair, wearing a caul and bonnet, 
as they do in Italy. 
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Her hair was redder than yellow, curled apparently 
of nature. Then she entreated to know of me 
what colour of hair was reputed best, and whether 
the queen’s or hers was best, and which of them 
two was fairest. I said that the fairness of them 
both was not their worst faults. But she was 
earnest with me to declare which of them I thought 


fairest. I said she was the fairest queen in England | 


and ours the fairest queen in Scotland. Yet she 
was earnest. I answered they were both the fairest 
ladies in their countries; that her majesty was whiter, 
but my queen was very lovesome. 

She inquired which of them was of highest stature. 
I said my queen. ‘ Then,’ said she, ‘ she is over high ; 
for I myself am neither over high nor over low.’ Then 
she asked what kind of exercises she used. I answered 
that when I received my dispatch the queen was but 
lately come from the highland hunting; that when 
her more serious affairs permitted she was taken up 
with reading of histories; that she sometimes re- 
created herself in playing upon the lute and virginals. 
She asked if she played well. I said, reasonably, for 
a queen. 


21. PARLIAMENT AND THE QUEEN'S MARRIAGE. 


1566. ‘Commons’ Journals,’ 1. 76, 77. (Quoted 
in Prothero’s ‘Sel. Stat.,’ p. 118.) 
November 9.—Mr. Vice-Chamberlain declared the 
queen’s majesty’s express commandment to this 
house, that they should no further proceed in their 
suit, but to satisfy themselves. with her highness’ 
promise of marriage... . 
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November 11.—Paul Wentworth, one of the bur- 
gesses, moved whether the queen’s commandment 
was not against the liberties: whereupon arose divers 
arguments, continuing from nine of the clock till 
two afternoon. | 

November 12.—Mr. Speaker, being sent for to 
attend upon the queen’s majesty at the court... 
at his coming after ten of the clock, began to show 
that he had received a special commandment from 
her highness to this house, notwithstanding her first 
commandment that there should not be further talk 
of that matter: and if any person thought himself 
not satisfied but had further reasons, let him come 
before the Privy Council, there to show them. 

November 25.— Mr. Speaker, coming from the 
queen’s majesty, declared her highness’ pleasure 
to be that, for her good will to the house, she did 
revoke her two former commandments, requiring 
the house no further at this time to proceed in the 
matter, which revocation was taken of all the house 
most joyfully with most hearty prayer and thanks for 
the same. 


22. REBELLION OF THE NORTHERN EARLS. 


1569. Holinshed, ‘ Chronicles,’ iv. 235. 
(1578.) 


On Thursday the ninth of November, Thomas 
Percy earl of Northumberland received the queen’s 
majesty’s letters to repair to the court. And the 
same night other conspirators perceiving him to be 
wavering and unconstant of promise made to them, 
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caused a servant of his, called Beckwith, after he 
was laid in his bed, to bustle in and to knock at his 
chamber door, willing him in haste to arise and shift 
for himself, for that his enemies . . . were about the 
park and had beset him with great numbers of men. 
Whereupon he arose and conveyed himself away to 
his keeper’s house. In the same instant they caused 
the bells of the town to be rung backward, and so 
raised as many as they could to their purpose. The 
next night the earl departed thence to Branspith, 
where he met with Charles earl of Westmoreland and 
other confederates. Then by sundry proclamations, 
they abusing many of the queen’s subjects, com- 
manded them, in her highness’ name, to repair to 
them in warlike manner, for the defence and surety 
of her majesty’s person; sometimes affirming their 
doings to be with the advice and consent of the 


nobility of this realm, who indeed were wholly bent _ 


—as manifestly appeared—to spend their lives in 
dutiful obedience against them and all other 
traitors; sometimes pretending for conscience sake 
to seek to reform religion ; sometimes declaring that 
they were driven to take this matter in hand, lest 
otherwise foreign princes might take it upon them, 
to the great peril of this realm. 

Upon Monday the thirteenth of November, they 
went to Durham with their banners displayed. And 
to get the more credit among the favourers of the 
old Romish religion, they had a cross with a banner 
of the five wounds borne before them, sometime by 
old Norton, sometime by others. As soon as they 
entered Durham, they went to the minster, where 
they tare the bible, communion books and other 
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such as were there. The same night they went 
again to Branspith. The fourteenth day of the said 
month they went to Darington, and there had mass; 
which the earls and the rest heard with such lewd 
devotion as they had. Then they sent their horse- 
men to gather together such number of men as they 
could. The fifteenth day the earls parted; he of 
Northumberland to Richmond, then to Northaller- 
ton, and so to Boroughbridge ; and he of Westmore- 
land to Ripon, and after to Boroughbridge, where 
they both met again. On the eighteenth day they 
went to Wetherby and there tarried three or four 
days, and upon Clifford moor, nigh unto Brainham 
moor, they mistrusted themselves; at which time 
they [were | about 2,000 horsemen and 5,000 footmen, 
which was the greatest number that ever they were. 
From which they intended to have marched forward 
toward York, but their minds being suddenly altered, 
they returned. 

The three and twentieth of November, they be- 
sieged Barnards Castle, which castle was valiantly 
defended by sir George Bowes and Robert Bowes, 
his brother, the space of eleven days, and then de- 
livered with composition to depart with armour, 
munition, bag and baggage. In which time the 
queen’s majesty caused the said earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland to be proclaimed 
traitors, with all their adherents and favourers, the 
four and twentieth of November. The lord Scroop, 
warden of the west marches, calling unto him the 
earl of Cumberland and other gentlemen of the 
country, kept the city of Carlisle. The earl of 


_ Sussex, the queen’s lieutenant-general in the north, 
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published there the like proclamations in effect, as 
had been published by her majesty against the said 
rebels, and also sent out to all such gentlemen as he 
knew to be her majesty’s loving subjects under his 
rule; who came unto him with such numbers of 
their friends, as he was able in five days to make 
above 5,000 horsemen and footmen.... And the 
twentieth of December they came to Hexham, from 
whence the rebels were gone the night before to 
Naworth ; where they counselled with Edward 
Dacres concerning their own weakness, and also 
how they were not only pursued by the earl of 
Sussex and others with him, having a power with 
them of seven thousand men, being almost at their 
heels; but also by the earl of Warwick and the lord 
Clinton, high admiral of England, with a far greater 
army of 12,000 men, raised by the queen’s majesty’s 
commissioners out of the south and middle parts of 
the realm. . . - | 

The coming forward of these forces caused the 
rebels so much to quail in courage, that they durst 


not abide to try the matter with dint of sword. For 


whereas the earl of Warwick and the lord admiral, 
being advanced forward to Darington, meant the 
next day to have sent Robert Glover, then Portcullis 
and now Somerset herald, ... unto the rebels, upon 
such message as for the time and state of things was 
thought convenient: the same night advertisements 
came from the earl of Sussex unto the earl of 


Warwick and to the lord admiral that the two earls | 


of Northumberland and Westmoreland were fled ; 
as the truth was they were indeed—first from 


Durham, whither the same Glover should have been | 
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sent unto them; and now upon the earl of Sussex’ 
coming unto Hexham, they shrank quite away and 
fled into Scotland, without bidding their company 
farewell. The earl of Warwick and his power 
marched on to Durham. But the earl of Sussex 
pursuing those other rebels that had not mean to flee 
out of the realm, apprehended no small number of 
them at his pleasure, without finding any resistance 
among them at all. 

The fourth and fifth of January did suffer at 
Durham to the number of three score and six, con- 
stables and others, amongst whom the alderman of 
the town and a priest called parson Plomtree were 
the most notable. Then sir George Bowes being 
made marshall, finding many to be fautors in the 
foresaid rebellion, did see them executed in divers 
places of the country. 


23. FHE PAPAL BULL OF DEPOSITION. 


‘1570. Holinshed’s translation, ‘ Chronicles,’ 
iv. 252. (¥578.) 


‘Pius, bishop, servant of God’s servants etc: She, 
queen Elizabeth, hath clean put away the sacrifice 
of the mass, prayers, fastings, choice or difference of 
meats and single life. She invaded the kingdom, 
and by usurping monstrously the place of the supreme 
head of the church in all England, and the chief 
authority and jurisdiction of the same, hath again 
brought the said realm into miserable destruction. 
She had removed the noblemen of England from the 
king’s council. She hath made her council of poor, 
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dark, beggarly fellows and hath placed them over 
the people. These councillors are not only poor and 
beggarly, but also heretics. Unto her all such as 
are the worst of the people resort and are by her 
received in safe protection etc. 

We make it known that Elizabeth aforesaid and 
as many as stand on her side in the matters above- 
named have run into the danger of our curse. We 
make it also known that we have deprived her from 
that right she pretended to have in the kingdom 
aforesaid, and also from all and every her authority, 
dignity and privilege. We charge and forbid all and 
every the nobles and subjects and people and others 
aforesaid, that they be not so hardy as to obey her 
or her will, or commandments or laws, upon pain of 
the like accurse upon them. We pronounce that all 
whosoever by any occasion have taken their oath 
unto her, are for ever discharged of such their oath, 
and also from all fealty and service, which was due 
to her by reason of her government, etc. 


94. THe St. BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE. 


1572. Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ 3rd Series, 
ili. 377. Spelling modernized. 


To Sir Francis Walsingham. 
SIR, 
This accident in France seemeth to us so 


strange and beyond all expectation that we can not 
tell what to say to it; and the excuse tam wapadofa 


that we wot not what to think of it. The matter - 


appeareth all manner of ways very lamentable; the 
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king so suddenly and in one day to have despoiled 
himself and his realm of so many notable captains, 
so many brave soldiers, so wise and so valiant men. 
And if they be unguilty of that which is in word laid 
to them, it is most pitiful. If they were guilty, cur 
maudita causa damnati ac casi? In such sudden 
and extreme dealings cita sed sera penitentia solet 
sequi. If yet it were sudden, and not of long time 
premeditated before; and if so, then the worse and 
more infamous. Thus you see what privately any 
man may think of the fact. I am glad yet in these 
tumults and cruel proscriptions that you did escape, 
and the young gentlemen that be there with you; 
and that the king had so great pity and care of our 
nation so lately with straight amity confederate unto 
him. Yet we here say, that he that was sent by my 
lord chamberlain, to be schoolmaster to the young 
lord Wharton, being but come the day before, was 
then slain. Alas, he was acquainted with nobody, 
nor could be partaker of any evil dealing. 

How fearful and careful the mothers and parents 
that be here be of such young gentlemen as be there, 
you may easily guess, by my lady Lane, who prayeth 
very earnestly that her son might be safely sent 
home, with as much speed as may be. And if my 
lady, your wife, with your daughter, and the rest of 
such as you may spare, were sent away home, until 
this rage and tempest were somewhat more apeased, 
you should be the quieter, and disburdened of much 
of your care. ... 

Our merchants be afraid now to go into France; 
and who can blame? Who would, where such 
liberty is given to soldiers, and where nec pietas nec 
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justitia doth restrain and keep back the unruly malice 
and sword of the raging populace ? 

Monsieur de la Motte is somewhat spoken to in 
this matter; and now the vintage, as you know, is 
at hand, and our traffic into Rouen and other places 
in France is almost laid down with this new fear. 
It grieveth no man in England so much as me, and 
indeed I have in some respects the greatest cause. 
Fare ye well. From Woodstock the 11th of Sep- 
tember 1572. 

My lady Lane hath sent by your man thirty pounds 
in gold to pay her son’s debts there and charges in 
coming home. 

Your always assured 
T. SMITH. 


25. THE BiIsHoP oF LONDON’s ADVICE TO CECIL. 


£572. Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ 2nd Series, iii. 23. 


[The following is appended to the bishop’s letter, reflecting on 
the recent massacre of St. Bartholomew. } 


I. Forthwith to cut off the Scottish queen’s head. 

2. To remove from our queen papists and such as 
by private persuasion overthrow good counsel. 

3. The queen’s majesty to be guarded strongly 
with protestants; and others to be removed. 

4. Order must be taken for the safe keeping of the 
Tower, and for good order to be had in London for 
strengthening of the city, and that they receive no 
papist of strength to sojourn there this winter. 

5. A firm league to be made with the young 
Scottish king and the protestants there. 
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6. A league to be made with the princes protestant 
of Germany, offensive and defensive. 

7. The chief papists of this realm are to be shut 
up in the Tower, and the popish old bishops to be 
returned thither. 

8. The Gospel earnestly to be promoted, and the 
church not burdened with unnecessary ceremonies. 

g. The protestants, which only are faithful sub- 
jects are to be comforted, preferred and placed in 
authority ; the papists are to be displaced. 

These put in execution, would turn to God’s glory, 
the safety of the queen’s majesty and make the realm 
flourish and stand. 


26. FROBISHER AND THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


1576. Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ vil. 277. Narration 
by George Best. Contemporary. 


[Our general, Captain Frobisher,] being persuaded 
of a new and nearer passage to Cataya than by Capo 
de Buona Speranza, which the Portugals yearly use, 
began first with himself to devise, and then with his 
friends to confer, and laid a plain plot unto them 
that that voyage was not only possible by the north- 
west, but also, he could prove, easy to be performed. 
And further, he determined and resolved with him- 
self to go make full proof thereof, and to accomplish 
or bring true certificate of the truth, or else never to 
return again ; knowing this to be the only thing of 
the world that was left yet undone, whereby a notable 
mind might be made famous and fortunate. But 
although his will was great to perform this notable 
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voyage, whereof he had conceived in his mind a great 


hope by sundry sure reasons and secret intelligence, 
which here, for sundry causes I leave untouched ; 
yet he wanted altogether means and ability to set 
forward and perform the same. 

Long time he conferred with his private friends 
about these secrets, and made also many efforts for 
the performing of the same in effect unto sundry 


merchants of our country, above fifteen years before 


he attempted the same; albeit some evil willers, 
who challenge to themselves the fruits of other men’s 
labours, have greatly injured him in the reports of 
the same, saying that they have been the first authors 
of that action, and that they have learned him the 
way, which themselves as yet have never gone. But 


perceiving that hardly he was hearkened unto of the 


merchants, who never regard virtue without sure 
certain and present gains, he repaired to the Court, 
from whence, as from the fountain of our common 
wealth, all good causes have their chief increase and 
maintenance, and there laid open to many great 
estates and learned men the plot and sum of his 
device. And amongst many honourable minds which 
favoured his honest and commendable enterprise, he 
was specially bound and beholding to the right 
honourable Ambrose Dudley, earl of Warwick, whose 
favourable mind and good disposition hath always 
been ready to countenance and advance all honest 
actions, with the authors and executors of the 
Same. 

He prepared two small barks of twenty and five 
and twenty ton apiece, wherein he intended to 


accomplish his pretended voyage. Wherefore being 
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furnished with the foresaid two barks, and one small 
pinnace of ten ton burden, having therein victuals 
and other necessaries for twelve months’ provision, 
he departed upon the said voyage from Blackwall, 
the 15th of June 1576. One of the barks wherein 
he went was named the Gabriel and the other the 
Michael; and sailing north-west from England, upon 
the 11th of July he had sight of an high and rugged 
land, which he judged to be Friesland [ Faroe Islands], 
whereof some authors have made mention; but 
durst not approach the same by reason of the great 
store of ice that lay along the coast, and the great 
mists that troubled them not a little. Not far from 
thence he lost company of his small pinnace, which 
by means of the great storm he supposed to be 
swallowed up of the sea; wherein he lost only four 
men. Also the other bark, named the Michael, 
mistrusting the master, conveyed themselves privily 
away from him, and returned home, with great 
report that he was cast away. 

The worthy captain, notwithstanding these dis- 
comforts, although his mast was sprung, and his 
ttopmast blown overboard with extreme foul weather, 
continued his course towards the north-west, know- 
ing that the sea at length must needs have an 
ending, and that some land should have a beginning 
that way; and he determined therefore at the least 
to bring true proof what land and sea the same 
might be so far to the north-westwards, beyond any 
that man hath heretofore discovered. And the 
20th of July he had sight of an high land, which he 
called Queen Elizabeth’s Foreland, after her majesty’s 
name. And sailing more northerly along that coast, 
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he descried another foreland, with a great gut, bay 
or passage, dividing as it were two mainlands or 
continents asunder. There he met with store of 
exceeding great ice all this coast along, and coveting 
still to continue his course to the northwards, was 
always by contrary winds detained overthwart these 
straits, and could not get beyond. Within few days 
after, he perceived the ice to be well consumed and 
gone; wherefore he determined to make proof of 
this place, to see how far that gut had continuance, 
and whether he might carry himself through the 
same into some open sea on the back side, whereof 
he conceived no small hope; and so he entered the 
same the one and twentieth of July, and passed 
above fifty degrees therein, as he reported, having 
upon either hand a great main or continent. And 
that land upon his right hand as he sailed westward 
he judged to be the continent of Asia, and there to 
be divided from the firm of America, which lieth 
upon the left hand over against the same. 

This place he named after his name, Frobisher’s 
Straits, like as Magellanus at the south-west end of 
the world, having discovered the passage to the 
South Sea, where America is divided from the 
continent of that land, which lieth under the South 
Pole, called the same straits, Magellan’s Straits. 

After he had passed sixty leagues into this foresaid 
strait, he went ashore, and found signs where fire 
had been made. He saw mighty deer, that seemed 
to be mankind, which ran at him; and hardly he 
escaped with his life in a narrow way, where he was 
fain to use defence and policy to save his life. And 
being ashore upon the top of a hill, he perceived a 
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number of small things fleeting in the sea afar off, 
which he supposed to be porpoises, or seals or some 
kind of strange fish; but coming nearer he discovered 
them to be men in small boats made of leather. 
And before he could descend down from the hill, 
certain of these people had almost cut off his boat 
from him, having stolen secretly behind the rocks 
for that purpose; then he speedily hasted to his 
boat, and bent himself to his halberd, and narrowly 
escaped the danger and saved his boat. Afterwards 
fe had sundry conferences with them, and they 
came aboard his ship, and brought him salmon and 
raw flesh and fish, and greedily devoured the same 
before our men’s faces. And to show their agility, 
they tried many masteries upon the ropes of the 
ship after our mariners’ fashion, and appeared to be 
very strong of their arms, and nimble of their bodies. 
They exchanged coats of seals’ and bears’ skins and 
such like with our men, and received bells, looking- 
_ glasses and other toys, in recompense thereof again. 
After great courtesy and many meetings, our 
mariners, contrary to their captain’s direction, began 
more easily to trust them; and five of our men 
going ashore were by them intercepted with their 
boat, and were never since heard of to this day 
again; so that the captain being destitute of boat, 
bark and all company, had scarcely sufficient number 
to conduct back his bark again. He could not now 
convey himself ashore to rescue his men, if he had 
been able, for want of a boat; and again the subtle 
traitors were so wary, that they would after that 
never come within our men’s danger. 
The captain, notwithstanding, desirous of bringing 
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some token from thence of his being there, was 
greatly discontented that he had not before appre- 
hended some of them; and therefore to deceive the 
deceivers he wrought a pretty policy. For knowing 
well how they greatly delighted in our toys, and 
specially in bells, he rang a pretty loud bell, making 


DRAKE’S ‘ GOLDEN HIND,’ IN WHICH HE SAILED ROUND THE WORLD, 
1577-1580. 


signs that he would give him the same who would 
come and fetch it. And because they would not 
come within his danger for fear, he flung one bell 
unto them, which of purpose he threw short, that it 
might fall into the sea and be lost. And to make 
them more greedy of the matter he rang a louder 
bell, so that in the end one of them came near the 
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_ ship’s side to receive the bell; but when he thought 
to take it at the captain’s hand, he was thereby 
taken himself; for the captain being readily provided, 
let the bell fall and caught the man fast, and plucked 
him with main force, boat and all, into his bark out 
of the sea. Whereupon, when he found himself in 
captivity, for very choler and disdain he bit his 
tongue in twain within his mouth; notwithstanding 
he died not thereof, but lived until he came to 
England, and then he died of cold which he had 
taken at sea... . 


27. DRAKE’S RETURN FROM VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


1580. Furnivall, ‘Ballads from Manuscripts,’ il. oo. 


St Francis, S' Francis, St Francis is come ; 
S' Robert, and eke S' William his sonne, 
And eke the good Earle of Huntington 
March’d gallantly on the Road. 


Then came the L4 Chamberlain with his white staffe, 
And all the people began to laugh ; 

And then the Queen began to speak, 

‘ Yo' wellcome home, S* Francis Drake.’ 


You Gallants all o’ the Brittish blood, 
Why dont you sayle o’ th Ocean floud? 

I protest you’re not all worth a Philbert 
If once compared to S‘ Humphry Gilbert. 


For he went out on a Rainy day, 

And to the new found land found out his way, 

With many a Gallant both fresh and green, 

And he n’er came home agen. God blesse the Queene! 
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28. STAR-CHAMBER UNDER ELIZABETH. 


Sir Thomas Smith, ‘ De Republica Anglorum,’ 
1589, Bk. iii, ch. 4. (Ed. L. Alston, p. 115.) 
Contemporary. 

There is yet in England another court, of the 
which that I can understand there is not the like in 
any other country. In the term-time . . . every 
week once at the least (which is commonly on 
Fridays and Wednesdays, and the next day after that 
the term doth end) the lord chancellor and the 
lords and others of the privy council, so many as 
will, and other lords and barons, which be not of 
the privy council, and be in the town, and the judges 
of England, specially the two chief judges, from nine 
of the clock till it be eleven, do sit in a place which 
is called the Star-Chamber, either because it is full of 
windows, or because at the first all the roof thereof 
was decked with images or stars gilded. There is 
plaints heard of riots. . . . 

And further, because such things are not commonly 
done by the mean men, but such as be of power and 
force, and be not to be dealt withal of every man. nor 
of mean gentlemen: if the riot be found and certified 
to the king’s council, or if otherwise it be complained 
of, the party is sent for, and he must appear in this 
Star-Chamber . ..: for that is the effect of this 
court, to bridle such stout noblemen or gentlemen 
which would offer wrong by force to any manner 
men, and cannot be content to demand or defend the 
right by order of law. This court began long before, 


but took augmentation and authority at that time ~ 


that cardinal Wolsey, archbishop of York, was chan- 
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cellor of England, who of some was thought to have 
first devised the court, because that he, after some 
intermission by negligence of time, augmented the 
authority of it.... 

The judges of this court are the lord chancellor, 
the lord treasurer, all the queen’s majesty’s council, 
the barons of this land.... The punishment most 
usual is imprisonment, pillory, a fine,and many times 
both fine and imprisonment. 


29. EDMUND CAMPION AND THE JESUIT MISSION. 


1581. Holinshed, ‘ Chronicles,’ iv. 447. 
Contemporary. 


On Monday, being the twentieth of November, 
Edmund Campion, Ralph Sherwin, Lucas Kerbie, 
Edward Rishton, Thomas Coteham, Henry Orton, 
Robert Johnson and James Bosgrave—all these 
before-named persons were brought unto the high 
bar at Westminster, where they were severally and 
altogether indicted upon high treason; the sum 
whereof followeth in brief as thus: that these per- 
sons, contrary both to love and duty, forsook their 
native country to live beyond the seas, under the 
pope's obedience, as at Rome, Kheims and divers 
other places; where—the pope having with other 
princes practised the death and deprivation of our 
most gracious princess, and utter subversion of her 
seat and kingdom, to advance his most abominable 
religion—these men having vowed their allegiance to 
the pope, to obey him in all causes whatsoever, being 
there gave their consent,—yea, uttermost furtherance 
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they might, to aid him in this most traitorous deter- _ 
mination. And for thisintent and purpose they were | 


sent over to seduce the hearts of her majesty’s loving 
subjects, and to conspire and practise her grace’s 
death, as much as in them lay, against a great day, 
set and appointed, when the general havoc should be 
made—those only reserved that joined with them. 
This laid to their charge, they boldly and impudently 
denied. . >. 

When they had notably convicted them of these 
matters, which with obstinacy they still denied, they 
came to the intent of their secret coming over into 
this realm, which was for the death of her majesty 
and overthrow of the whole realm, which should be 
by domestical rebellion and foreign hostility. .. . 
‘Yea,’ saith Campion, ‘never shall you prove this, that 
we came over either for this intent or purpose, but 
only for the saving of souls, which mere love and 
conscience compelled us to do, for that we did pity 
the miserable estate of our country. But where are 
your proofs?’ said he. ‘These are but quirks by the 


way; our lives, I perceive, standeth upon points of 


rhetoric; you have shown us the antecedent, now let 
us have the ergo.’ With this continuous course of 
boldness and impudency Campion and his fellows 
would grant nothing... . 

The jury, having wisely and discreetly pondered 
and searched and seen into the depth of every cause, 
worthily and deservedly gave them up all guilty 


of the treasons whereof they were indicted and ~ 


arraigned. ... 
Edmund Campion was first brought up into the 


cart ; where after the great rumour of so many people | 


somewhat appeased, he spake thus. 
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First he began—the people then present, expecting 


his confession—with a phrase or two in Latin, when 


immediately after he fell into English in this manner: 
“I am here brought as a spectacle before the face of 
God, of angels and of men, satisfying myself to die 
as becometh a true Christian and catholic man. As 
to the treasons that have been laid to my charge, I 
am come here to suffer for, I desire you all to bear 
witness with me, that thereof I am altogether inno- 
cent.’ Whereupon answer was made to him by one 
of the council, that he might not seem to deny the 
objections against him, having been proved so mani- 
festly in his face, both by sufficient witness and 
evidence. ‘ Well, my lord,’ quoth he, ‘I am catholic 
man and a priest, in that faith have I lived hitherto, 
and in that faith I do intend to die; and if you 
esteem my religion treason, then of force I must 
grant unto you, as for any other treason I will not 
consent unto.’ Then was he moved as concerning 
his traitorous and heinous offence to the queen’s 
most excellent majesty. Whereto he answered: 
‘She is my lawful princess and queen.’ There some- 
- what he drew in his words to himself, whereby was 
gathered that somewhat he would have gladly spoken, 
but the great timidity and unstable opinion of his 
conscience, wherein he was all the time even to the 
death, would not suffer him to utter it. 
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30. ELIZABETH’S PROPOSED MARRIAGE WITH 
ANJOU. 


1581. Furnivall, ‘ Ballads from Manuscripts,’ 
il. 114. 

The kinge of ffrance shall not advance his shoppes in 
English sande, 

Ne shall his brother ffrancis have the Ruleng of the 
lande: 

Wee subiects trwe untill oure queene, the forraine 
yoke defie, 

Where too we plight oure faithefull hartts, our lymes, 
our lives and all; 

Thereby to have our honor rize, or tak our fatall fall. 

Therefore, good ffrancis, Rule at home, resist not our 
desire ; 

for here is notheng else for thee, but onely sworde 
and fyer. 


31. THROGMORTON’S Plot: His Own STATEMENT. 


1583. Holinshed, ‘ Chronicles,’ iv. 544. 
Contemporary. 


Mine intelligence with the Scottish queen begana 
little before Christmas was two years: the cipher I~ 
had from Thomas Morgan in France; the first letter 


I received by Godfrey Fulgeam, by whom also came 


all such others as I after received for the most part, — 
unless it were such as came to me by F. A. his hands, ~ 
who as he told me received them of the fellow by me — 
spoken of in my former confessions, whose name, I — 
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protest before God, I know not, nor whence he is. 
And for such letters as came unto me in the absence 
of Fulgeam, they were enclosed under a coverture 
from Fulgeam, and were delivered me by the hands 
of Robert Tunstead his brother-in-law, unto whom I 
delivered such as I had for the Scottish queen, 
covered with a direction unto Fulgeam; and once 
I remember or twice I sent by one of my men called 
Butler, letters for the Scottish queen to the house 
of the said Tunstead, near Buckstones, covered with 
a direction to Tunstead, and under a letter to Ful- 
geam. In such letters as came to me from the 
Scottish queen, were enclosed letters to F. A. many 
times and most times some for Thomas Morgan. .. . 

But before I returned mine answer unto her, I 
_ understood of the death of the duke of Lennox, and 
withal heard from Morgan, with whom all mine in- 
telligence was ... that by the persuasion of the 
pope and the king of Spain, the duke of Guise had 
yielded to performe the journey in person; and that 
it was thought that the next way to attain liberty for 
the Scottish queen and to reform Scotland, was to 
begin here in England. And therefore he desired to 
know from me, whether in mine opinion, catholics 
would not back any such force as should be sent, 
considering a demand of tolerance in religion for 
them should insure the well performing of the said 
enterprise; and what I thought the force would 
amount unto, both of horse and footmen ; and where 
_I thought to be the fittest landing. Mine answer was 


. that, as then I saw no great probability of the. vant 


success of such an enterprise, for that the catholics 
were timorous, dispersed, the matter perilous to be 
Py. Ak 6 
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communicated unto many; without which I saw 
not how any estimate could be made of the forces ; 
besides, that it was an imminent danger unto the 
Scottish queen, whereof I saw no remedy. 

I took notice of this matter in my next letters to 
the Scottish queen, whose answer was that she lately 
heard of that determination. . .. Upon my former 
answer unto Morgan, he desired me that I would 
confer with the Spanish ambassador, to whom I 
should be recommended from thence. Hereupon 
the said ambassador sent for me and brake with me 
in this matter, assuring me that in his opinion he 
found it very easy to make great alteration here with 
very little force, considering the disuse in men to 


war; and troubles would so amaze them—-as he — 


thought—that they would be as soon overthrown as 
assailed ; and he could not think but in such a case 
catholics would show themselves, since the purpose 
tended to the obtaining for them liberty of con- 
science; and therefore he desired me to acquaint 
him, what I thought men would do in such a case, 
and where I thought the fittest landing, and what 
holds in these parts were easiest to be surprised. I 
answered him that, as it seemed, the enterprise stood 
upon great uncertainties, if it depended of the 
knowledge of a certain force to be found here, which 
no man could assure him of, unless he had sounded 
all the catholics, which was not possible without a 
manifest hazard of the discovery of the purpose. 
For as for any great personage, I know no one to be 
drawn to this action, that could carry any more than 
his ordinary retinue; the only way in such a case 
was, I told him, for such as would be drawn into 
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this matter and were of credit in their countries, to 
levy forces under cover of the prince’s authority. . . . 

Finally our conclusion was that I should inform 
him of the havens as particularly as I could; and 
within few days after, finding by him that the force 
intended hither was far inferior unto that I spoke of, 
and that there was some difference between the pope 
and the king of Spain for the charge, I told him that 
the surest course and of least danger, were to send a 
supply into Scotland, where a small force would 
breed a great alteration; and things being there 
established by the good liking of the king, I thought 


- . it was in him, by a continual war and by incursions, 


so to annoy this state, as her majesty here should be 
forced to yield the liberty of the Scottish queen, and 
what should thereupon have been reasonably de- 
manded for the benefit of the catholics here. And 
herein I said it would be a great furtherance, if at 
the same time some few were landed in Ireland... . 

He utterly rejected the purpose for Ireland, and 
disliked not the purpose for Scotland; but still he 
was in mind to have forces landed here ; and there- 
fore desired me very earnestly to enquire particularly 
of the havens on the side of Cumberland and Lan- 
cashire, and what men were dwelling there that were 
well affected in religion, and what places easy to be 
taken, and what apt for fortification. The next 
time that I went to the Spanish ambassador, he 
found himself grieved that he understood matters 
were determined in France without his privity, and 
told me that Parsons the Jesuit was gone unto 
Rome, sent, as he thought, to understand the pope’s 
mind. ... 
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My brother having made an end of his account 
with me, returned with this resolution between us, I 
protest before God, that if the enterprise succeeded 
not between us between this and the next spring now 
past, that I would settle my things here and go over. 
And for this cause, he being gone, I went down into 
the country, both to sell and take order for my lands 


in those parts, as also to fetch the draft of gentlemen © 


and havens for the most part of England, which had 
been set down by me about two years since, and 
left behind me at Fakenham in my study. Not 
finding the draft at Fakenham, I returned to 
London, where I found the note of names in secre- 
tary hand, which I carried to the Spanish ambas- 
sador, and there drew that other in Roman hand in 
his study, putting down Chester to be taken, in 
respect of the easiness as I thought ; and the rather 
to give him encouragement in the matter, I left it 
with him, promising him that by the next spring I 
would perfect it, if I tarried so long; making known 
unto him that I was had in suspicion, and my 


determination to be gone; but he pressed the 


contrary of me, assuring me that if the enterprise 
proceeded not, he would then also depart. . . . 


32. ELIZABETH’S NAvy. 


W. Harrison, ‘ Description of England’ 
(in Holinshed), Bk. i1., ch. 17. Coa- 
temporary. 


The navy of England may be divided into three 
sorts, of which the one serveth for the wars, the 
other for burden, and the third for fishermen which 
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get their living by fishing on the sea. How many 
of the first order are maintained within the realm it 
passeth my cunning to express; yet since it may be 
parted into the navy royal and common fleet, I think 
it good to speak of those that belong unto the prince, 
and so much the rather, for that their number is 
certain and well known to very many. Certainly 
_there is no prince in Europe that hath a more 
beautiful or gallant sort of ships than the queen’s 
majesty of England at this present, and those 
generally are of such exceeding force that two of 
them, being well appointed and furnished as they 
ought, will not let to encounter with three or four 
of those of other countries, and either bowge them 
or put them to flight, if they may not bring them 
home. 

Neither are the moulds of any foreign barks so 
conveniently made, to brook so well one sea as 
another lying upon the shore of any part of the 
continent, as those of England. And therefore the 
common report that strangers make of our ships 
amongst themselves is daily confirmed to be true, 
which is, that for strength, assurance, nimbleness, 
and swiftness of sailing, there are no vessels in the 
world to be compared with ours... . The queen’s 
highness hath at this present—which is the four and 
twentieth of her reign—already made and furnished, 
to the number of four or five and twenty great ships, 
which lie for the most part in Gillingham Road, 
beside three galleys, of whose particular names and 
furniture, so far forth as I can come by them, it shall 
not be amiss to make report at this time. [Here 
follows the list, including several names famous in naval 
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history ; among them are the ‘ Victory,’ the ‘Dreadnought’ 
and the ‘ Revenge.’| .. . 

Beside these, her grace hath other in hand also, of 
whom hereafter, as their turns do come about, I will 
not let to leave some further remembrance. She 
hath likewise three notable galleys: the Speedwell, 
the Try Right, and the Black Galley, with the sight 
whereof, and the rest of the navy royal it is in- 
credible to say how greatly her grace is delighted : 
and not without great cause, I say, since by their 
means her coasts are kept in quiet, and sundry 
foreign enemies put back, which otherwise would 
invade us. The number of those that serve for 
burden with the other, whereof I have made mention 
already and whose use is daily seen, as occasion 
serveth in time of the wars, is to me utterly un- 
known. Yet if the report of one record be anything 
at all to be credited, there are one hundred and 
thirty five ships that exceed five hundred ton; top- 
men, under one hundred and above forty, six hundred 
and fifty six; hoys, one hundred; but of hulks, 
catches, fisherboats, and crayers, it lieth not in me 
to deliver the just account, since they are hard to 
come by. Of these also there are some of the 
queen’s majesty’s subjects that have two or three; — 
some, four or six; and—as I heard of late—one 
man, whose name I suppress for modesty’s sake, 
hath been known not long since to have had sixteen 
or seventeen, and employed them wholly to the 
wafting in and out of our merchants, whereby he 
hath reaped no small commodity and gain. I might 
take occasion to tell of the notable and difficult 
voyages made into strange countries by Englishmen, 
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and of their daily success there; but as these things 
are nothing incident to my purpose, so I surcease 
to speak of them. Only this will I add, to the end 
all men shall understand somewhat of the great 
masses of treasure daily employed upon our navy, 
how there are few of those ships, of the first and 
second sort, that, being apparelled and made ready 
to sail, are not worth one thousand pounds, or three 
thousand ducats at the least, if they should presently 
be sold. What shall we think then of the greater, 
but especially of the navy royal, of which some one 
vessel is worth two of the other, as the shipwrights 
have often told me? It is possible that some 
covetous person, hearing this report, will either not 
credit it at all, or suppose money so employed to be 
nothing profitable to the queen’s coffers: as a good 
husband said once when he heard there should be a 
provision made for armour, wishing the queen’s 
money to be rather laid out to some speedier return of 
gain unto her grace, ‘ because the realm,’ saith he, ‘is 
in case good enough, and so peradventure he thought. 
But if, as by store of armour for the defence of the 
country, he had likewise understanded that the good 
keeping of the sea is the safeguard of our land, he 
would have altered his censure, and soon given over 
his judgment. .. . 

For the journeys also of our ships, you shall 
understand that a well-builded vessel will run or sail 
commonly three hundred leagues or nine hundred 
miles in a week, or peradventure some will go 2,200 
leagues in six weeks anda half. And surely, if their 
lading be ready against they come thither, there be 
of them that will be here, at the West Indies, and 
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home again in twelve or thirteen weeks from Col- 
chester, although the said Indies be eight hundred 
leagues from the cape or point of Cornwall, as I 
have been informed. This also I understand by 
report of some travellers, that, if any of our vessels 
happen to make a voyage to Hispaniola or New 
Spain—called in time past Quinquegia and Hayti— 
which lieth between the north tropic and the Equator, 
after they have once touched at the Canaries—which 
are eight days’ sailing or two hundred and fifty 
leagues from S. Lucas de Barameda, in Spain—they 
will be there in thirty or forty days, and home again 
in Cornwall in other eight weeks, which is a goodly 
matter, beside the safety and quietness in the passage. 
But more of this elsewhere. 


33. StR HUMPHREY GILBERT’s LAST VOYAGE. 


1583. Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ viii. 69. [Relation 
of Richard Clarke, master of the 
Delight, with Sir Humphrey Gilbert. ] 

. . . Those in the frigate were already pinched 
with spare allowance, and want of clothes chiefly ; 
whereupon they besought the general to return for 
England before they all perished. And to them of 
the Golden Hind they made signs of their distress, 
pointing to their mouths and to their clothes, thin 
and ragged; then immediately they also of the Golden 
Hind grew to be of the same opinion and desired to 
return home. 

The former reasons having also moved the general 
to have compassion on: his poor men, in whom he 
saw no want of good will, but of means fit to perform 
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the action they came for, he resolved upon retiring ; 
and calling the captain and master of the Hind, he 
yielded them many reasons, enforcing this unex- 
pected return, withal protesting himself greatly 
satished with what he had seen and knew already— 
reiterating these words: ‘ Be content, we have seen 
enough, and take no care of expense past; for I will 
set you forth royally the next spring, if God send us 
safe home. Therefore I pray you let us no longer 
strive here, where we fight against the elements.’ . . . 

The wind was large for England at our return, 
but very high, and the sea rough, insomuch that 
the frigate wherein the general went, was almost 
swallowed up... . 

Leaving the issue of this good hope [an expedition 
in the following spring] unto God, who knoweth the 
truth only, and can at his good pleasure bring the 
same to light, I will hasten to the end of this 
tragedy, which must be knit up in the person of our 
general. And, as it was God’s ordinance upon him, 
even so the vehement persuasion and entreaty of his 
friends could nothing avail to divert him from a 
wilful resolution of going through in_ his frigate, 
which was overcharged upon her decks with nettings 
and small artillery too cumbersome for so small a 
boat, that was to pass through the Ocean sea at that 
season of the year, when by course we might expect 
much storm of foul weather, whereof indeed we had 
enough. : 

But when he was entreated by the captain, master 
and other well-willers of the Hind, not to venture in 
the frigate, this was his answer : ‘I will not forsake 
my little company going homeward, with whom I 
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have passed so many storms and perils.’ And in 
very truth, he was urged to be so over hard by hard 
reports given of him, that he was afraid of the sea ; 
albeit this was rather rashness than advised reso- 
lution, to prefer the wind of a vain report to ihe 
weight of his own life. 

Seeing he would not bend to reason, he had pro- 
vision out of the Hind, such as was wanting aboard 
his frigate. And so we committed him to God’s 
protection, and set him aboard his pinnace, we being 
more than 300 leagues onward of our way home. 

By that time we had brought the Islands of Azores 
south of us; yet then keeping much to the north, 
until we had got into the height and elevation of 
England, we met with very foul weather and terrible 
seas, breaking short and high, pyramid-wise... . 
We had also upon our main yard an apparition of 
a little fire by night, which seamen do call Castor 
and Pollux. But we had only one, which they take 
as an evil sign of more tempest; the same is usual 
in storms. 

Monday, the gth of September, in the afternoon, 
the frigate was near cast away, oppressed by waves, 


yet at that time recovered; and giving forth signs of : 


joy, the general, sitting abaft with a book in his 
hand, cried out unto us in the Hind (so oft as we did © 


approach within hearing), ‘ We are as near to heaven 
by sea as by land’—reiterating the same speech, 
well beseeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, as I 
can testify he was. 


3 geet as Fe 


The same Monday night, about twelve of the © 
clock, or not long after, the frigate being ahead 
of us in the Golden Hind, suddenly her lights were — 
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out, whereof, as it were in a moment, we lost the 
sight ; and withal our watch cried that the general 
was cast away, which was too true. For in that 
moment the frigate was devoured and swallowed up 
of the sea. Yet still we looked out all that night, 
and ever after until we arrived upon the coast of 
England; omitting no small sail at sea unto which 
we gave not the tokens between us agreed upon, to 
have perfect knowledge of each other, if we should 
at any time be separated. 

In great torment of weather and peril of drowning, 
it pleased God to send safe home the Golden Hind, 
- which arrived in Falmouth, the 22nd day of Sep- 
tember, being Sunday, not without as great danger 
escaped in a flaw coming from the south-east, with 
such thick mist that we could not discern land to put 
in right with the haven. 


34. DEATH OF SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 


1586. Fulke Greville’s ‘ Life,’ p. 128. [Clarendon 
Press edition.] Contemporary. 


Thus they go on, every man in the head of his 
own troop, and the weather being misty, they fell 
unawares upon the enemy, who had made a strong 
stand to receive them, near to the very walls of 
Zutphen ; by reason of which accident their troops 
fell not only unexpectedly to be engaged within the 
level of the great shot that played from the ramparts, 
but more fatally within shot of their muskets, which 


§ _ were laid in ambush within their owntrenches. . 


- Howsoever by this stand, an unfortunate hand out of 


iain =. 
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é. 
those fore-spoken trenches brake the bone of sir 
Philip’s thigh with a musket shot. The horse he 
rode upon was rather furiously choleric, than bravely 


proud, and so forced him to forsake the field, but not ~ 


his back, as the noblest and fittest bier to carry a 
martial commander to his grave. In this sad 
progress, passing along by the rest of the army, 
where his uncle the general was, and being thirsty 
with excess of bleeding, he called for drink, which 
was presently brought him; but as he was putting 
the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier carried 
along, who had eaten his last at the same feast, 
ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle; which sir 
Philip perceiving, took it from his head before he 
drank, and delivered it to the poor man with these 
words: ‘Thy necessity is yet greater than mine!’ 
And when he had pledged this poor soldier, he was 
presently carried to Arnheim. . . 

The last scene of this tragedy, was the parting 
between the two brothers; the weaker showing 
infinite strength in suppressing sorrow and the 
stronger infinite weakness in expressing of it. So 
far did invaluable worthiness in the dying brother 
enforce the living to descend beneath ‘his own worth, 
and by abundance of childish tears, bewail the public, 
in his particular loss. . . . And to stop this natural 
torrent of affection in both, [sir Philip] took his 
leave with these admonishing words: ‘Love my 
memory; cherish my friends; their faith to me 
may assure you they are honest. But above all 
govern your will and affections by the will and word 
of your Creator; in me beholding the end of this 
world, with all her vanities.’ And with this farewell 
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desired the company to lead him away. Here this 
noble gentleman ended the too short scene of his 
life ; in which path whosoever is not confident that he 
walked the next way to eternal rest, will be found to 
judge uncharitably.,.. For my own part, I confess, 
in all I have here set down of his worth and good- 
ness, I find myself still short of that honour he 
deserved, and I desired to do him. 


35. RALEIGH’S FIRST VIRGINIAN COLONY—A 
RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


1586. Hakluyt, ‘ Voyages,’ vill. 346. 


In the year of our Lord 1586 sir Walter Raleigh 
at his own charge prepared a ship of an hundred 
‘ton, freighted with all manner of things in most 
plentiful manner, for the supply and relief of his 
colony then remaining in Virginia; but before they 
set sail from England it was after Easter, so that 
our colony half despaired of the coming of any 
supply. Wherefore every man prepared for himself, 
determining resolutely to spend the residue of their 
life-time in that country. And for the better per- 
formance of this their determination they sowed, 


planted and set such things as were necessary for 
their relief in so plentiful a manner as might have — 


sufficed them two years without any further labour. 
Thus trusting to their own harvest, they passed the 
summer till the tenth of June: at which time their 
corn which they had sowed was within one fortnight 


of reaping. But then it happened that sir Francis — 


Drake in his prosperous return from the sacking of 


— . 
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San Domingo, Carthagena and St. Augustine, de- 
termined in his way homeward to visit his country- 
men the English colony then remaining in Virginia. 
So passing along the coasts of Florida, he fell with 
the parts where our English colony inhabited; and 
having espied some of that company, there he 
anchored and went aland, where he conferred with 
them of their state and welfare, and how things had 
passed with them. They answered him that they 
lived all, but hitherto in some scarcity, and as yet 
could hear of no supply out of England. Therefore 
they requested him that he would leave with them 
some two or three ships, that if in some reasonable 
time they heard not out of England, they might 
then return themselves. Which he agreed to. While 
some were then writing their letters to send into 
England, and some others making reports of the 
accidents of their travels, each to other, some on 
land, some on board, a great storm arose and drove 
the most of their fleet from their anchors to sea; in 
which ships at that instant were the chiefest of the 
English colony. The rest on land perceiving this, 
hasted to those three sails which were appointed to 
___ be left there ; and for fear they should be left behind, 
they left all things confusedly, as if they had been 


s chased from thence by a mighty army ; and no doubt 


so they were, for the hand of God came upon them 
for the cruelty and outrages committed by some of 
them against the native inhabitants of that country. 

Immediately after the departing of our English 
colony out of this paradise of the world, the ship 
above-mentioned, sent or set forth at the charges 
of sir Walter Raleigh and his direction arrived at 
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Hatorask; who after some time spent in seeking 
our colony up in the country and not finding them, 
returned with all the aforesaid provision jig 
England. 


About fourteen or fifteen days after the departure, 


of the aforesaid ship, sir Richard Grenville, general — 


of Virginia, accompanied with three ships well 
appointed for the same voyage, arrived there; who | 


not finding the aforesaid ship according to his ex- 
pectation, nor hearing any news of our English 
colony there seated and left by him anno 1585, him- 


self travelling up into divers places of the country, | 


as well to see if he could hear any news of the 


colony left there by him the year before under the 


charge of Master Lane, his deputy, as also to dis= 
cover some places of the country; but after some 
time spent therein, not hearing any news of them, 
and finding the phies which they inhabited deso- 


late, yet unwilling to lose the possession of. the | 


country which Englishmen had so long held, after 


good deliberation he determined to leave some men 


behind to retain possession of the country. Where- 
upon he landed fifteen men in the Isle of Roanoak, 


furnished plentifully with all manner of provision for. 


as 


two years, and so departed for England. Sey 


36. DRAKE AT SAN DoMINGO. 
1586. Hakluyt, ‘ Voyages,’ x. 3. Contemporarye, 


All things being thus considered on, the whol 
forces were commanded in the evening to embark — 
themselves in pinnaces, boats or other small barques 
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appointed for this service. Our soldiers being thus 
embarked, the general put himself into the barque 
Francis as admiral, and all this night we lay on the 
sea, bearing small sail until our arrival to the land- 
ing place, which was about the breaking of the day ; 
a and so we landed, being New Year’s day, nine or ten 
“miles to the westwards of that brave city of San 
Domingo. For at that time, nor yet is known to 
-us any landing place where the sea-surge doth not 
} threaten to overset a pinnace or boat. Our general 
Za faving seen us all landed in safety, returned to his 
fleet, bequeathing us to God and the good conduct 
| 4 of master Carlile our lieutenant-general. At which 
time, being about eight of the clock, we began to 
"march, and about noon-time or towards one of the 
q _ clock we approached the town, where the gentlemen 
___ and those of the better sort, being some hundred 
and fifty brave horses, or rather more, began to 
_ present themselves. But our small shot played 
' upon them, which were so sustained with good 
proportion of pikes in all parts, as they finding no 
part of our troop unprepared to receive them—for 
_ you must understand they viewed all round about— 
_ they were thus driven to give us leave to proceed 
towards the two gates of the town, which were the 
_ mext to the seaward. They had manned them both, 
and planted their ordinance for that present and 
sudden alarm without the gate, and also some troops 
of small shot in ambuscado upon the hie way side. 
We divided our whole force, being some thousand or 
twelve hundred men into two parts, to enterprise 
4 both the gates at one instant, the lieutenant-geueral 
_ having openly vowed to captain Powel, who led the 
PT. Il. _ 
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troop that entered the other gate, that with God’s 
good favour he would not rest until our meeting in 
the market-place. . 

Their ordinance had no sooner discharged upon 
our near approach, and made some execution among 
us, though not much, but the lieutenant-general 
began forthwith to advance both his voice of en- 
couragement and pace of marching, the first man 
that was slain with the ordinance being very near 
unto himself; and thereupon hasted all that he 
might, to keep them from the recharging of the 
ordinance. And notwithstanding their ambuscados, 
we marched or rather ran so roundly into them, as 
pell mell we entered the gates, and gave them more 
care every man to save himself by flight, than reason 
to stand any longer to their broken fight. We forth- 
with repaired to the market-place but to be more 
truly understood, a place of very fair spacious square 
ground—whither also came, as had been agreed, 
captain Powel with the other troop. Which place, 
with some part next unto it, we strengthened with 
barricados and there, as the most convenient place, 
assured ourselves—the city being far too spacious 
for so small and weary a troop to undertake to — 
guard. Somewhat after midnight they who had the _ 
guard of the castle, hearing us busy about the gates 
of the said castle, abandoned the same; some being ~ 
taken prisoners, and some fleeing away by the help 
of boats to the other side of the haven, and so into 
the country. 

The next day we quartered a little more at large, 
but not into the half part of the town; and so 
inaking substantial trenches and planting all the 
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ordinance, that each part was correspondent to other, 
we held this town the space of one month. 

In the which time happed some accidents, more 
than are well remembered for the present ; but 
amongst other things it chanced that the general 
sent on his message to the Spaniards a negro boy 
with a flag of white, signifying truce, as is the 
Spaniards’ ordinary manner to do there, when they 
approach to speak to us: which boy unhappily was 
first met withal by some of those who had been 
belonging as officers for the king in the Spanish 
galley which, with the town, was lately fallen into 
our hands; who without all order or reason, and 
contrary to that good usage wherewith we had 
entertained their messengers, furiously struck the 
poor boy through the body with one of their horse- 
men’s staves; with which wound the boy returned 
_to the general, and after he had declared the 
manner of this wrongful cruelty died forthwith in 
his presence. Wherewith the general being greatly 
passioned, commanded the provost marshal to cause 
a couple of friars then prisoners to be carried to the 
‘same place where the boy was struck, accompanied 
with sufficient guard of our soldiers, and there 
presently to be hanged, despatching at the same 
instant another poor prisoner with this reason 
wherefore this execution was done; and with this 
message further, that until the party who had thus 
murdered the general’s messenger were delivered 
into our hands, to receive condign punishment, there 
Should no day pass wherein there should not two 
prisoners be hanged, until they were all consumed 
which were in our hands. 


thes | 
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Whereupon the day following, he that had been 
captain of the king’s galley brought the offender to 
the town’s end, offering to deliver him into our 
hands; but it was thought to be a more honourable 


revenge to make them there in our sight, to perform — 


the execution themselves; which was done accord- 
ingly. ... In this time also passed many treaties 
between their commissioners and us, for ransom of 
their city; but upon disagreements we still spent the 
early mornings in firing the outmost houses; but 
they being built very magnificently of stone, with 
high lofts, gave us no small travail to ruin them. 
And albeit for divers days together we ordained each 
morning by daybreak, until the heat began at nine 
of the clock, that 200 mariners did nought else but 
labour to fire and burn the said houses without our 
trenches, while the soldiers in a like proportion stood 
forth for their guard, yet did we not—or could not— 
in this time consume so much as one third part of 
the town. ... And so in the end, what wearied 
with firing and what hastened by some other respects, 


we were contented to accept of five and twenty 
thousand ducats of five shillings sixpence the piece, 


for the ransom of the rest of the town. 


387. PARLIAMENT AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


1586. ‘D’Ewes’ Journals,’ pp. 380-402. (Quoted 
by Prothero, ‘Sel. Stat.,’ p. 109.) 


May it please your most excellent majesty, wey 
your humble, loving and faithful subjects, the lords 


and commons in this present parliament assembled, 
having of longtime to our intolerable grief, seen 
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by how manifold, most dangerous and execrable 
practices, Mary . . . commonly called the Queen of 
Scots, hath compassed the destruction of your 
majesty’s sacred and most royal person . . . and 
thereby not only to bereave us of the sincere and 
true religion of Almighty God, bringing us and this 
noble crown back again into the thraldom of the 
Romish tyranny, but also utterly to ruinate and 
overthrow the happy state and commonweal of this 
realm: and seeing also what insolent boldness is 
grown in the heart of the same queen, through your 
majesty’s former exceeding favours towards her ; 
and thereupon weighing, with heavy and sorrowful 
hearts, in what continual peril of suchlike desperate 
conspiracies and practices your majesty’s most royal 
and sacred person and life (more dear unto us than 
our own) is and shall be still, without any possible 
means to prevent it, so long as the said Scottish 
queen shall be suffered to continue, and shall not 
receive that due punishment which, by justice and 
the laws of this your realm, she hath so often and so 
many ways, for her most wicked and detestable 
offences, deserved: therefore . . . we do most 
humbly beseech your most excellent majesty that, as 
well in respect of the continuance of the true religion 
now professed among us and of the safety of your 
most royal person and estate, as in regard of the 
preservation and defence of us your most loving, 
dutiful and faithful subjects and the whole common- 
wealth of this realm, it may please your highness to 
take speedy order, that declaration of the same 
sentence and judgment be made and published by 
proclamation, and that thereupon direction be given 
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for further proceedings against the said Scottish 


queen, according to the effect and true meaning of | 


the said statute: because, upon advised and great 
consultation, we cannot find that there is any 
possible means to provide for your majesty’s safety, 
but by the just and speedy execution of the said 
queen: .. . and if the same be not put in present 
execution, we your most loving and dutiful subjects, 
shall thereby (so far as man’s reason can reach) be 
brought into utter despair of the continuance 
amongst us of the true religion of Almighty God, 
and of your majesty’s life, and the safety of all your 
faithful subjects, and the good estate of this most 
flourishing commonweal. 


The Queen’s Answer, 24 November, 1586. 


That her highness, moved with some commisera- 
_ tion for the Scottish queen, in respect of her former 
dignity and great fortunes in her younger years, her 
nearness of kindred to her majesty and also of her 
sex, could be well pleased to forbear the taking of 
her blood, if by any other means to be devised by 
her highness’ Great Council of this realm, the 
safety of her majesty’s person and government might 


be preserved, without ‘danger of ruin and destruction, — . 


and else not ; therein leaving them all nevertheless 
to their own free liberty and dispositions of proceed- 
ing otherwise at their choice. 


To which the Houses made Reply. 


That having often conferred and debated on that 
question, according to her highness’ commandment, 
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they could find no other way than was set down in 
their petition. | 
The Queen’s Second Answer. 


If I should say unto you that I mean not to grant 
your petition, by my faith I should say unto you 
more than perhaps I mean. And if I should say 
unto you I mean to grant your petition, I should 
then tell you more than is fit for you to know. And 
thus I must deliver you an answer answerless. 


38. TRIAL OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
1586. Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ 1st Series, iii. 12. 
Lord Burghley to Secretary Davison. 


Mr. SECRETARY, 

Yesternight upon receipt of your letter dated 
on Thursday, I wrote what was thought would be 
this day’s work. This Queen of the Castle was 
content to appear again before us in public to be 
heard, but in truth not to be heard for her defence, 
for she could say nothing but negatively, that the 
points of the letters that concerned the practice 
against the queen’s majesty’s person was never by 
her written, nor of her knowledge; the rest, for 
invasion, for escaping by force, she said she would 
neither deny nor affirm. But her intention was, by 
long artificial speeches, to move-pity, to lay all 
blame upon the queen’s majesty or rather upon the 
council, that all the troubles past did ensue — 
avowing her reasonable offers and our refusals: and 
in these her speeches I did so encounter her with 
reasons out of my knowledge and experience, as she 
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had not that advantage she looked for; as I am 
assured the auditory did find her case not piteable. 
her allegations untrue ; by which means great debate 
fell yesternight very long, and this day renewed with 
great stomaching. But we had great reason to pro- 
rogue our session which is run till the 25th and so 
we of the council will be at the court the 22nd. 
And we find all persons here in commission fully 
satisfied, as, by her majesty’s order judgment will be 
given at our next meeting, but the record will not be 
provided in five or six days, and that was one cause. 
why, if we should have proceeded to judgment we 
should have tarried five or six days more; and surely 
the country could not bear it, by the waste of bread 
especially, our company being there, and within six 
mile about 2,000 horsemen: but by reason of her 
majesty’s letter, we of her council, that is the lord 


chancellor Mr. Rich, Mr. Secretary and myself only, 


did procure this prorogation for the other two causes. 
And so knowing that by my lord of Cumberland 
her majesty shall, sooner than this letter can come, 
understand the course of the proceeding, I will end. 
15 October 1586 at Burghley 
Your assured lov. friend, 
W. BURGHLEY. 
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39. ELIZABETH AND Mary’s ExECUTION: LETTER 
TO JAMEs VI, 


15386. Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ 1st Series, 
vol. ih, pi 22, 

My DEAR BROTHER, 

[I would you knew—though not felt—the 
extreme dolour that overwhelms my mind, for that 
miserable accident which, far contrary to my mean- 
ing, hath befallen. I have now sent this kinsman 
of mine [Sir Robert Carey] whom ere now it hath 
pleased you to favour, to instruct you truly of that 
which is too irksome for my pen to tell you. I 
beseech you that, as God and many more know how 
innocent [ am in this case, so you will believe me 
that if I had bid aught I would have abided by it. 
[ am not so base-minded that fear of any living 
creature or prince should make me afraid to do 
what were just or make me deny the same. I am 
not of so base a lineage, nor carry so vile, a mind. 
But, as not to disguise fits not a king, so will I 
never dissemble my actions, but cause them show 
even as | meant them. Thus assure yourself of me, 
that as I know this was deserved, yet if I had meant 
it | would never lay it on others’ shoulders, no more 
will I damnify myself, that thought it not. 

The circumstance it may please you to have of 
this bearer. And for your part, think you have not 
in the world a more loving kinswoman, nor a more 
dear friend than myself: nor any that will watch 
more carefully to preserve you and your estate. And 
who shall otherwise persuade you, judge them more 
partial to others than you. And thus in haste I 
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leave to trouble you: beseeching God to send you a 
long reign. The 14th of Feb., 1586. 
Your most assured loving sister and cousin 
ELvIzAB. R. 


40. DRAKE’s DESTRUCTION OF THE SPANISH FLEET 
AT CADIZ. 
1587. Hakluyt, ‘ Voyages,’ vi. 438. 
Contemporary. 

Her majesty being informed of a mighty prepara- 
tion by sea, begun in Spain, for the invasion of 
England, by good advice of her grave and prudent 
council, thought it expedient to prevent the same. 
Whereupon she caused a fleet of some 30 sails to be 
rigged and furmished with all things necessary. 
Over that fleet she appointed general, sir Francis 
Drake (of whose manifold former good services she 
had sufficient proof), to whom she caused four ships 
of her navy royal to be delivered, to wit, the Bona- 
venture, wherein himself went as general; the Lzon, 
under the conduct of master William Borough, 
controller of the navy; the Dreadnought, under the 
command of Mr. Thomas Venner; and the Raz- 
bow, captain whereof was Mr. Henry Bellingham; 
unto which four ships. two of her pinnaces were 


appointed as hand-maids. There were also added -- 


unto this fleet certain tall ships of the City of 
London, of whose especial good service the general 
made particular mention in his private letters directed 
to her majesty. This fleet set sail from the Sound 
of Plymouth, in the month of April, towards the 
coast of Spain. 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


from a Dutch engraving by Elstracke. 


The 16th of the said month we met in the latitude 


of 40 degrees, with two ships of Middleburg, which 
came from Cadiz: by which we understood that 
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there was great store of warlike provision at Cadiz 
and thereabout ready to come for Lisbon. Upon 
this information our general, with all speed possible, 
bending himself thither to cut off their said forces 
and provisions, upon the rgth of April entered with 
his fleet into the harbour of Cadiz; where, at our 
first entering, we were assailed over against the 
town by six galleys, which, notwithstanding, in 
short time retired under their fortress. 

There were in the road sixty ships, and divers 
other small vessels under the fortress; there fled 
about twenty French ships, and some small Spanish 
vessels that might pass the shoals. At our first 
coming in we sunk with our shot a ship of Raguza 
of 1,000 tons, furnished with forty pieces of brass, 
and very richly laden. There came four galleys 
more, which shot freely at us, but altogether in vain; 
for they went away well beaten for their pains. 

Before night we had taken thirty of the said ships, 
and became masters of the road, in despite of the — 
galleys, which were glad to retire under the fort; in 
the number of which ships there was one new ship 
of extraordinary hugeness, being in burden about 
1,200 tons, belonging to the marquis of Santa Cruz, 
at that instant high admiral of Spain.. Five of — 
them were great ships of Biscay, whereof four we — 
fired, as they were taking in the king’s provision of 
victuals for the furnishing of his fleet at Lisbon; 
the fifth, being a ship about 1,000 tons in burden, 
laden with iron spikes, nails, iron hoops, horseshoes, 
and other like necessaries bound for the West 
Indies, we fired in like manner. Also, we took a 
ship of. 250. tons, laden with wines for the king’s_ 
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provision, which we carried out to the sea with us, 
and there discharged the said wines for our own 
store, and afterwards set her on fire. Moreover we 
took three ftlyboats of 300 tons apiece, laden with 
biscuit, whereof one was half unladen by us in the 
harbour, and there fired, and the other two we took 
in our company to sea. Likewise there were fired 
by us ten other ships, which were laden with wine, 
raisins, figs, oil, wheat and such-like. To conclude, 
the whole number of ships and barks, as we suppose, 
then burnt, sunk, and brought away with us, 
amounted to thirty at the least, being, in our judg- 
ment, about 10,000 tons of shipping. 

We found little ease during our abode there, by 
reason of their continual shooting from the galleys, 
the fortresses and from the shore; where continually 
at places convenient they planted new ordnance to 
offend us with,—besides the inconvenience which we 
suffered from their ships, which, when they could 
defend no longer, they set on fire to come among us. 
Whereupon, when the flood-tide came, we were not 
a little troubled to defend ourselves from their 
terrible fire, which nevertheless was a_ pleasant 
sight for us to behold, because we were thereby 
eased of a great labour, which lay upon us day and 
night, in discharging the victuals and other pro- 
visions of the enemy. Thus by the assistance of the 
Almighty, and the invincible courage and industry 
of our general, this strange and happy enterprise 
was achieved in one day and two nights, to the 
great astonishment of the king of Spain; and it 
bred such a corrosive in the heart of the marquis of 
Santa Cruz, high admiral of Spain, that he never 
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enjoyed good day after, but within a few months, as 
may justly be supposed, died of extreme grief and 
sorrow. 

Thus having performed this notable service, we 
came out of the road of Cadiz on the Friday morn- 
ing, the 21st of the said month of April, with very 
small loss not worth the mentioning. 


41. THE MARouIS oF SANTA CRUz URGES DELAay. 
1587. ‘Calendar of Venetian Papers,’ Vili., p. 320. 


[The marquis has suggested the advisability of postponing 
the Armada till the following March, and has pointed out 
objections against sending it to Scotland or Ireland rather than 


to England... .] 
| SIRE, 

. . . If it be really decided to go to England 
itself I would only observe that this Armada, even 
when united with the troops of the duke of Parma, 
which would at this season be embarked and carried 
over the straits with no small difficulty, does not 
seem to me sufficient to attempt this enterprise in 
the very heart of the winter. We have no harbours 
at hand in case of need, and the tide is extremely 
strong, the sea all open to the south winds. Nor, in’ | 
my opinion, would it be such an easy matter to take 
the Isle of Wight, or any other harbour, for the 
shelter of our fleet, as is represented to your majesty 
by those who stake nothing on the risk, and have not 
been taught the difference between victory and 
Geleate:, 3. 


If, after all, your majesty should insist. on my 
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sailing, be assured that you will not have either 
otheer or private who will risk his life with greater 
alacrity, courage and ardour. But, as I have 
humbly expressed it, my opinion is that the sailing 
of the Armada should be delayed, if not till March, 
at least till the middle of February, to allow the 
weather to grow milder. And your majesty must 
remember that should any misfortune befall the fleet, . 
which God forbid, it would be impossible to put 
together another such Armada for a long time to 
come. To me it seems that a sovereign with such a 
reputation in the world would. not allow himself to 
be swept away by a thirst for vengeance; and true 
praise and glory do not depend upon rapidity but 
upon success of action. Should your majesty re- 
solve to accept my advice I would still recommend 
that the rumour should be circulated that the fleet is 
to sail at once with a view to frightening the Queen 
into an open course of action, and compelling her to 
instruct her agents to deal in earnest with the ques- 
tion of the total restoration of Holland and Zealand. 

All these considerations I have thought it my duty 
to lay before your majesty, whose pardon I crave for 
my boldness which is born of my ardent desire to 
serve you; accept the assurance of my readiness to 
spend my life on the smallest sign from your majesty, 
to whose royal and serene person may God grant 
increase of state and all other happiness and 
prosperity. 
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42. THE ARMADA PREPARATIONS. 


1587. ‘Calendar of Venetian Papers,’ viil., p. 326. 


[The following is a private letter enclosed by the Venetian 
ambassador in Spain with his own despatches home. | 

By a previous courier I wrote to your excellency 
_ all that was going on here about the Armada; how 
the marquis of Santa Cruz made the men work day 
and night to fit out as large a number of ships as 
possible, but that in my opinion, the Armada could 
not be ready before the month of December. 

The fleet is in great want of sailors, while the ~ 
hospitals are full of soldiers, and the further we 
advance in the winter the more people fall ill. The 
ships require more repairs than was foreseen, and 
especially those of the grand duke, and the flag- 
ship of the fleet of the New Spain, which are the 
best ships in the Armada. His majesty has sent 
express orders that all six are to be careened; my 
opinion is that they will take a month to fit out, and 
more, and without them the fleet will not sail; and 
indeed it is impossible for the marquis, even if he 
uses all the diligence he can, to keep his promises to 
his majesty. But I am of opinion that the marquis — 
will be allowed to have his own way, and that the 
king will prudently let himself be governed. His 
majesty will show that he has the olive in one hand 
and the sword in the other for the destruction of the 
queen of England. | 

The earl of Morton is in close conference with the 
inarquis, and the common opinion here is that if war 
breaks out, it will break out in Scotland. The mar- 
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quis neglects nothing, though there be some who 
think they are able and know more than he. 

The two hundred pieces of cannon which they are 
casting will soon be ready, 

Six days ago eleven English ships seized a Ragusan 
bound for Lisbon with Catalonian wine, along with 
four other ships and a carvel. 

LISBON, 16¢2 November, 1587. 


43. THE ARMADA: DESPATCHES TO WALSINGHAM 
FROM ENGLISH COMMANDERS. 


1588. ‘State Papers relating to Defeat of Spanish 
Armada’ [ed. J. K. Langhton], ccxii. 80. 


(1.) 
SIR, 

I will not trouble you with any long letter; 
we are at this present otherwise occupied than with 
writing. Upon Friday, at Plymouth, I received 
intelligence that there were a great number of ships 
descried off of the Lizard; whereupon, although the 
_ wind was very scant, we first warped out of harbour 
that night, and upon Saturday turned out very 
hardly, the wind being at South-west; and about 
three of the clock in the afternoon, descried the 
Spanish fleet, and did what we could to work for the 
wind, which by this morning we had recovered, 
descrying their fleet to consist of 120 sail, whereof 
there are four galleasses and many ships of great 
burden. 

At nine of the clock we gave them fight, which 
continued until one. In this fight we made some of 
PY. o. 8 
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them to bear room to stop their leaks ; notwithstand- 
ing we durst not adventure to put in among them, 
their fleet being so strong. But there shall be nothing 
either neglected or unhazarded, that may work their 
overthrow. 

Sir, the captains in her mayjesty’s ships have 
behaved themselves most bravely and like men 
hitherto, and I doubt not will continue, to their 
great commendation. And so, recommending our 
good success to your godly prayers, I bid you heartily 
farewell. From aboard the Ark, thwart of Plymouth 
the 21st of July, 1588. 

, Your very loving friend, 
C. Howarp. 


Sir, the southerly wind that brought us back from 
the coast of Spain brought them out. God blessed us 
with turning us back. Sir, for the love of God and 
our country, let us have with some speed some great 
shot sent us of all bigness; for this service will con- 
tinue long; and some powder with it. 


(ii.) 
RIGHT HONOURABLE, 

This bearer came aboard the ship I was in in ~ 
a wonderful good time, and brought with himasgood 
knowledge as we could wish. His carefulness therein 
is worthy recompense, for that God has given us so 
good a day in forcing the enemy so far to leeward as 
I hope in God the prince of Parma and the duke of 
Sidonia shall not shake hands this few days; and 
whensoever they shall meet, I believe neither of them 
will greatly rejoice of this day’s service. The town 
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sovereign, and give us all grace to live in His fear. 
I assure your Honour this day’s service hath much 
appalled the enemy, and no doubt but encouraged 
our army. From aboard her majesty’s good ship the 
Revenge, this 29th of July 1588. 
Your honour’s most ready to be commanded, 
Fra. DRAKE. 


There must be great care taken to send us munition 
and victual whithersoever the enemy goeth. 
Yours, FRA. DRAKE. 


(1i1.) 

My bounden duty humbly remembered unto your 
good lordship:—I have not busied myself to write 
often to your lordship in this great cause, for that 
my lord admiral doth continually advertise the 
manner of all things that doth pass. So do others 
that understand the state of all things as well as 
myself. We met with this fleet somewhat to the 
westward of Plymouth upon Sunday in the morning, 
being the 21st of July, where we had some small 
fight with them in the afternoon. By the coming 
aboard one of the other of the Spaniards, a great 
ship, a Biscayan, spent her foremast and bowsprit : 
which was left by the fleet in the sea, and so taken 
up by sir Francis Drake the next morning. The 
same Sunday there was, by a fire chancing by a 
barrel of powder, a great Biscayan spoiled and aban- 
doned, which my lord took up and sent away. 

The Tuesday following, athwart of Portland, we 
had a sharp and long fight with them, wherein we 
spent a great part of our powder and shot, so as it 
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was not thought good to deal with them any more 
till that was relieved. 

The Thursday following, by the occasion of the 
scattering of one of the great ships from the fleet, 
which we hoped to have cut off, there grew a hot 
fray, wherein some store of powder was spent ; and 
after that little done till we came near to Calais, 
where the fleet of Spain anchored, and our fleet by 
them ; and because they should not be in peace there, 
to refresh their water or to have conference with that 
of the duke of Parma’s party, my lord admiral, with 
firing of ships, determined to renew them ; as he did, 
and put them to the seas; in which broil the chief 
galleass spoiled her rudder, and so rode ashore near 
the town of Calais, where she was possessed of our 
men, but so aground as she could not be brought 
away. 

That morning, being Monday, the 29th of July, we 
followed the Spaniards; and all that day had with 
them a long and great fight, wherein there was great 
valour showed generally of our company. In this 
battle there was spent very much of our powder and 
shot ; and so the wind began to blow westerly, a 
fresh gale, and the Spaniards put themselves some- 
what the northward, where we follow and keep com- 
pany with them. In this fight there was some hurt 
done among the Spaniards. A great ship of the 
galleons of Portugal, her rudder spoiled, and so the 
fleet left her in the sea. I doubt not but all these 
things are written more at large to your lordship 
than I can do; but this is the substance and material 
matter that hath passed. 

Our ships, God be thanked, have received little 
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hurt, and are of great force to accompany them, and 
of such advantage that with some continuance at the 
seas, and sufficiently provided of shot and powder, 
we shall be able, with God's favour, to weary them 
out of the sea and confound them. Yet, as I gather 
certainly, there are amongst them 50 forcible and in- 
vincible ships which consist of those that follow, viz. : 

Nine galleons of Portugal of 800 ton apiece, 
saving two of them are but 400 ton apiece. 

‘Twenty great Venetians and argosies of the seas 
within the Strait, of 800 apiece. 

One ship of the duke of Florence of 800 ton. 

Twenty great Biscayans of 500 or 600 ton. 

l‘our galleasses, whereof one is in France. 

There are 30 hulks, and 30 other small ships, 
whereof little account is to be made. .. . 

At their departing from Lisbon, the soldiers were 
20,000, the mariners and others 8,000; so as, in all 
they were 28,000 men. Their commission was to 
confer with the prince of Parma, as I learn, and 
then to proceed to the service that should be there 
concluded ; and so the duke to return into Spain 
with these ships and mariners, the soldiers and their 
furniture being left behind. Now the fleet is here, 
and very forcible, and must be waited upon with all 
our force, which is little enough. There should be 
an infinite quantity of powder and shot provided, 
and continually sent abroad; without the which 
great hazard may grow to our country; for this is 
the greatest and strongest combination, to my under- 
standing, that ever was gathered in Christendom; 
therefore I wish it, of all hands, to be mightily and 
diligently looked unto and cared for. 
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. And so praying to God for a happy deliver- 
ance from the malicious and dangerous practice of 
our enemies, I humbly take my leave. From the 
sea, aboard the Victory, the last of July, 1588. 

The Spaniards take their course for Scotland; my 
lord doth follow them. I doubt not, with God’s 
favour, but we shall impeach their landing. There 
must ‘be order for victual and money, powder and 
shot, to be sent after us, 

: Your lordship’s humbly to command, 
JoHN HAWKyYNS. 


44. A SPANISH ACCOUNT OF THE DEFEAT. 
1588. ‘Calendar of Venetian Papers,’ viii. 394. 


Our fleet left Calais through fear of the enemy’s 
fire ships and made for the open sea in the endeavour 
to avoid the mouth of the channel. God wished to 
punish us for our sins, and more to that than to 
ought else must be attributed the fact that the wind 
was in our teeth, and kept blowing up so strongly 
that, all against our will, we were forced into the 
channel with the enemy always to windward of us. 

On Monday morning the enemy, having recon- 
noitred our fleet, drew out with his own and began 
to chase thirty of our ships along the coast by 
Calais, keeping along the shore and trying to drive 
them away from it. The rest of their fleet, in order 
of battle, bore down on us, and began a furious 
infernal cannonade. The battle lasted about nine 
hours, in my judgment. This ship and the Sz. 
Matheo have been so badly damaged that of the few 
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survivors some were transhipped with the adjutants 
Don Francesco di Toledo and Don Diego Pimentel. 
The St. Matheo is held for lost. 

Another ship, a Biscayan, called the Mavta Juan, 
went to the bottom. Her captain, Castion, was 
saved along with a Navarese gentleman, called Don 
Gaspro d’Espoletta, all burned about the face, asa 
page of his told me... . . 

The enemy’s fleet numbered upwards of one 
hundred and thirty sail. The flag-ship of the 
galleasses, which made for Calais, was attacked and 
cannonaded; we do not know if she was captured ; 
for my part I think so, and we saw that the castle of 
Calais fired its guns and tried to shelter the galleass. 

Don Felipe di Cordova perished’; may God 
pardon him; so too Don Pedro di Mendoza and 
other gentlemen, soldiers, gunners, mariners in great 
numbers, all from the district of Carrion; others 
went to the bottom. It was a disgusting spectacle 
which we have seen these last few days. . . . 

On Wednesday, the 8th August, in the morning 
the enemy came out against us so vigorously and so 
arrogantly, that our leader had some apprehensions, 
but the grace of God miraculously favoured us. On 
this day the enemy won the advantage owing to the 
disorder in which we sailed, the bad weather, and 
the fear of the last action, in which the duke, with 
four other ships, while leading the fleet, was so hard 
pressed that we thought our destruction had come. 
Fortune was not content with giving us a single foe, 
she brought out the Flanders galleys as well. The 
enemy then turned off, took the windward of us, and 
continued his course in perfect order, and never 
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letting our rear-guard out of sight, but keeping just 
out of cannon shot; and thus he followed us for all 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

On that day at nightfall, the enemy forced us 
back, and on Saturday morning he drew up in order 
of battle, and came down upon us, but keeping just 
out of range; and as we stood waiting the onset the 
enemy made a tack, stood out to open sea, and 
gradually drew away from us so that by sundown he 
was out of sight. 

Our route outside Scotland is long; pray God we 
come safe home. It is the historian’s business to 
comment on events. I reserve all remarks till I 
arrive at court, where there will be much to Say. 
For myself I can only add that I am very hungry 
and thirsty, for no one has more than a half pint of 
wine and a whole one of water each day; and the 
water you cannot drink, for it smells worse than 
musk. It is more than ten days since I drank any. 
The voyage is not so short but that there remain 
to us four hundred leagues of road. They say we 
are to go straight to Corunna, and the troops are to 
be lodged in Galicia. 

The Gulf of Scalloway, 2zoth August, 1588 ; in. 
60 degrees of high latitude. 


45. SiR RICHARD GRENVILLE’s Last Ficur. 

1591. Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ 
Vii., p. 38. 

Because the rumours are diversely spread, as well 


in England as in the Low Countries and elsewhere, 
of this late encounter between her majesty’s ships 
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and the armada of Spain; and that the Spaniards, 
according to their usual manner, fill the world with 
their vainglorious vaunts, making great appearance 
of victories, when on the contrary, themselves are 
most commonly and shamefully beaten and dis- 
honoured; it is agreeable with all good reason, for 
manifestation of the truth, that the beginning, 
continuance and success of the late honourable 
encounter of sir Richard Grenville with the armada 
of Spain should be truly set down and published 
without partiality or false imaginations. 

The lord Thomas Howard with six of her 
majesty’s ships, six victuallers of London, the bark 
Raleigh, and two or three other pinnaces riding at 
anchor near, unto Flores, one of the westerly islands 
of the Azores, the last of August in the afternoon, 
-had intelligence by one captain Middleton of the 
approach of the Spanish armada. This Middleton 
being in a very good sailer, had kept them company 
three days before of good purpose, both to discover 
their forces the more, as also to give advice to my 
lord Thomas of their approach. He had no sooner 
delivered the news but the fleet was in sight. 

Many of our ships’ companies were on shore, some 
providing ballast for their ships, others filling of 
water and refreshing themselves from the land with 
such things as they could, either for money or by 
force, recover. For this reason our ships were all 
pestered; and, that which was most_to_our disad=——~ 
vantage, the one part) of the pie ofMve LIBRARY 
were sick and: dfterly wpe viGs aD Fe lee in the 
Revenge there Were ninety| diseased, and fin the 
Bonaventure not jso many in\heaJth as could} andlea 7a 
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her mainsail. . . . The rest, for the most part, were 
in little better state. . . 

The Spanish fleet having shrouded their approach 
by reason of the island, were now so soon at hand 
that our ships had scarce time to weigh their 
anchors; but some of them were driven to let slip 
their cables and set sail. Sir Richard Grenville was 
the last that weighed, recovering the men that were 
upon the island, which otherwise had been lost. 
The lord Thomas with the rest very hardly re- 
covered the wind, which sir Richard Grenville not 
being able to do, was advised by the master and 
others to cut his mainsail and cast about, and to 
trust to the sailing of his ship; for the squadron of 
Seville were on his weather bow. But sir Richard 
utterly refused to turn from the enemy, alleging that 
he would rather choose to die than to dishonour 
himself, his country and her majesty’s ship, per- 
suading his company that he would pass through 
the two squadrons in despite of them and enforce 
those of Seville to give him way. This he performed 
upon divers of the foremost, who, as the mariners 
term-it, sprang their luff, and fell under the lee of 
the Revenge. But the other course had been the 
better, and might right well have answered in so 


* 


great an impossibility of prevailing. Notwithstand-- 


ing, out of the greatness of his mind, he could not 
be persuaded. 

In the meanwhile, as he attended those which 
were nearest him, the great San Philip, being in the 
wind of him and coming towards him, becalmed his 
sails in such sort that the ship could neither make 
way nor feel the helm, so huge and high was the 
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Spanish ship, being of a thousand and five hundred 
tons. And she after laid the Revenge aboard. When 
he was thus bereft of his sails, the ships that were 
under his lee, luffing up, also laid him aboard. The 
said Philip carried three tiers of ordnance on a side, 
and eleven pieces in every tier. She shot eight 
forth right out of her chase, besides those of her 
stern posts. 

After the Revenge was entangled with this Philip, 
four others boarded her, two on her larboard and 
two on her starboard. The fight thus beginning at 
three of the clock in the afternoon continued very 
terrible all that evening. But the great San Philip 
having received the lower tier of the Revenge, dis- 
charged with crossbar shot, shifted herself with all 
diligence from her sides, utterly misliking her first 
entertainment. Some say that the ship foundered, 
but we cannot report it for truth unless we were 
assured. ... 

As the Spanish ships which attempted to board 
the Revenge were wounded and beaten off, so always 
“others came in their places, she having never less 
than two mighty galleons by her side and aboard 
her; so that ere the morning from three of the clock 
the day before, there had fifteen several armadas 
assailed her, and all so ill approved their entertain- 
ment that they were by the break of day far more 
willing to hearken to a composition than hastily to 
make any more assaults or entries. But as the day 
increased, so our men decreased; and as the light 
grew more and more, by so much more grew our dis- 
comforts. For none appeared in sight but enemies, 
saving one small ship called the Pilgvim, commanded 
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by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the 
success; but in the morning, bearing with the 
Kevenge, she was hunted like a hare among many 
ravenous hounds, but escaped. 

All the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel, 


was now spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her | 


best men slain, and the most part of the rest hurt. 
In the beginning of the fight she had but one 
hundred free from sickness, and four score and ten 
sick laid in hold upon the ballast—a small troop to 
man such a ship, and a weak garrison to resist so 
mighty an army. By those hundred all was sus- 
tained—the volleys, boardings and enterings of 
fifteen ships of war, besides those which beat her 
at large. On the contrary the Spanish were always 
supplied with soldiers brought from every squadron, 
all manner of arms and powder at will. Unto ours 
there remained no comfort at all, no hope, no supply 
either of ships, men or weapons; the masts were all 
beaten overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, her 
upper work altogether razed, and in effect evened 
she was with the water,—but the very foundation or 
bottom of a ship, nothing being left overhead for 
flight or defence. 

Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, and 


unable any longer to make resistance, and seeing that ~ 


he and the ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, 
who were now all cast ina ring round about him— 
the Revenge not able to move one way or the other, 
but as she was moved with the waves and billows of 
the sea—commanded the master gunner, whom he 
knew to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the 
ship, that thereby nothing might remain of glory or 
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victory to the Spaniards—seeing in so many hours’ 
fight and with so great a navy they were not able to 
take her, having had fifteen hours’ time, above ten 
thousand men and fifty and three sail of men-of-war 
to perform it withal. And he persuaded the company, 
or as many as he could induce, to yield themselves 
unto God and to the mercy of none else; but, as 
they had like valiant resolute men, repulsed so many 
enemies, they should not now shorten the honour of 
their nation by prolonging their own lives for a few 
hours or a few days. 

The master gunner readily condescended, and 
divers others; but the captain and master were of 
another opinion, and besought sir Richard to have 
care of them, alleging that the Spaniards would be 
as ready to entertain a composition as they were 
willing to offer the same; and that, there being 
divers sufficient and valiant men yet living, whose 
wounds were not mortal, they might do their 
country and prince acceptable service hereafter. 
And whereas sir Richard had alleged that the 
Spaniards should never glory to have taken one 
ship of her majesty, seeing they had so long and so 
notably defended themselves, they answered that the 
ship had six feet of water in hold, and three shot 
under, water, which were so weakly stopped that 
with the first working of the sea she must needs 
sink; and that she was besides so crushed and 
bruised that she could never be removed out of the 
place. 

While the matter was thus in dispute and sir 
Richard was refusing to hearken to any of their 
reasons, the master of the Revenge—for the captain 
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had won unto himself the greater party—was con- 
voyed aboard the general of Don Alfonso Bassan. 
He, finding none overhasty to enter the Revenge 
again, doubting lest sir Richard would have blowh 
them up and himself, and perceiving by the report 
of the master of the Revenge his dangerous disposi- 
tion, yielded that all their lives should be saved, the 
company sent to England, and the better sort to pay 
such reasonable ransom as their estate would bear; 
and in the mean season to be free from galleys or 
imprisonment. To this he so much the rather con- 
descended as well, as I have said, for fear of further 
loss and mischief to themselves as also for the desire 
he had to recover sir Richard Grenville, whom for 


his notable valour he seemed greatly to honour and 


admire. 

When this answer was returned and the safety of 
life was promised, the common sort being now at the 
end of their peril, the most drew back from sir 
Richard and the master gunner. It was no hard 
matter to dissuade men from death to life. The 
master gunner finding himself and sir Richard thus 
prevented and mastered by the greater number, 
would have slain himself with a sword, had he not 
been by force withheld and locked into his cabin. 


Then the general sent many boatsaboard the Revenge, - 


and divers of our men, fearing sir Richard’s dispo- 
sition, stole away aboard the general and other ships. 
Sir Richard thus overmatched was sent unto by 
Alfonso Bassan to remove out of the Revenge, the 
ship being marvellous unsavoury, filled with bodies 
of dead and wounded men like a slaughterhouse. 
Sir Richard answered that he might do with his 
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body what he list, for he esteemed it not, and as he 
was carried out of the ship he swooned, and reviving 
again, desired the company to pray for him. The 
general used sir Richard with all humanity, and left 
nothing unattempted that tended to his recovery, 
highly commending his valour and worthiness; and 
he greatly bewailed the danger wherein he was, it 
being unto them a rare spectacle and a resolution 
seldom approved, to see one ship turn towards so 
many enemies, to endure the charge and boarding of 
so many huge armadas, and to resist and repel the 
assaults and entries of so many soldiers. . . . 

Sir Richard died, as it is said, the second or third 
day aboard the general, and was by them greatly 
bewailed. What became of his body, whether it. 
were buried in the sea or on the land; we know not; 
but the comfort that remaineth to his friends is, that 
he hath ended his life honourably in respect of the 
reputation won to his nation and country and of the 
fame to his posterity, and that, being dead, he hath 
not outlived his own honour... . 


46. ELIZABETH AND. PARLIAMENT. 


1593. ‘ D’Ewe’s Journals,’ pp. 460 and 478. 
(Quoted in Prothero’s ‘Sel. Stat,’ 


p. 124.) 
(a) Speech by the Lord Keeper. 1g February. 


... To your three demands the Queen answereth ; 
liberty of speech is granted you; but how far this 
is to be thought on, there be two things of most 
necessity, and those two do most harm, which are 

PT. Il. 9 
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wit and speech: the one exercised in invention, and — 


the other in uttering things invented. Privilege of 
speech is granted, but you must know what privilege 
you have; not to speak everyone what he listeth, or 
what cometh in his brain to utter that; but your 
privilege is, aye or no. Wherefore Mr. Speaker, her 
majesty’s pleasure is, that if you perceive any idle 
heads, which will not stick to hazard their own 
estates, which will meddle with reforming the Church 
and transforming the commonwealth, and do exhibit 
any bills to such purpose, that you receive them not, 
until they be viewed and considered by those who it 
is fitter should consider of such things and can better 
judge of them. To your persons all privilege is 
granted, with this caveat, that under colour of this 
privilege, no man’s ill-doings or not performing of 
duties be covered and protected. The last: free 
access is granted to her majesty’s person, so that it 
be upon urgent and weighty causes, and at times 
convenient, and when her majesty may be at leisure 
from other important causes of the realm. 


(0) Message from the Queen to the Commons. 
27 lebruary. 


[The Speaker.| The message delivered unto me _ 


from her majesty consisteth of three things ; first, 
the end for which the parliament was called: 
secondly, the speech which her majesty used by my 
lord keeper: thirdly, what her pleasure and com- 
mandment now is. For the first, ‘It is in me and 
my power ’ (I speak now in her majesty’s person) to 
call parliaments ; and it is in my power to end and 
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determine the same ; it is in my power to assent or 
dissent to anything done in parliament.’ . . . 

Her majesty’s most excellent pleasure being then 
delivered unto us by the lord keeper, it was not 
meant we should meddle with matters of state, or in 
causes ecclesiastical (for so her majesty termed them). 
She wondered ‘that any would be of so high com- 
mandment to attempt’ (I use her own words) ‘a 
thing contrary to that which she hath so expressly 
forbidden’; wherefore, with this she was highly dis- 
pleased. And because the words then spoken by my 
lord keeper are not now perhaps well remembered, 
or some be now here that were not there, her 
majesty’s present charge and express command is, 
‘That no bills touching matters of state, or reforma- 
tion in causes ecclesiastical, be exhibited.’ And, . 
upon my allegiance, I am commanded, if any such 
bill be exhibited, not to read it. : 


47. ELIZABETH AND THREATENED INVASION. 


1593- Somers’ * Collection of Historical Tracts,’ 
i. 463. 


A speech made by queen Elizabeth .. . in parliament. 


MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

This kingdom hath had many wise, noble and 
victorious princes; I will not compare with any of 
them in wisdom, fortitude or any other virtues; but 
saving the duty of a child, that is not to compare 
with his father in love, care, sincerity and justice, I 


will compare with any prince that ever you had, or 
shall have. 


g—2 
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It may be thought simplicity in me, that, all this 
time of my reign, I have not sought to advance my 


territories, and enlarge my dominions; for oppor-— 


tunity hath served me to doit. I acknowledge my 
womanhood and weakness in that respect; but 
though it hath not been hard to obtain, yet I 
doubted how to keep the things so obtained; and I 
must say, my mind was never to invade my neigh- 
bours, or to usurp over any; 1 am contented to 
reign over my own, and to rule as a just princess. 

Yet the king of Spain doth challenge me to be 
the quarreller, and the beginner of all these wars; 
in which he doth me the greatest wrong that can be, 
for my conscience doth not accuse my thoughts, 
wherein I have done him the least injury ; but I am 
persuaded in my conscience, if he knew what I know, 
he himself would be sorry for the wrong, that he 
hath done me. 

I fear not all his threatenings ;.his great prepara- 
tions and mighty forces do not stir me; for though 
he come against me with a greater power than ever 
was his invincible navy, I doubt not—God assisting 
me, upon whom I always trust—but that I shall be 
able to defeat and overthrow him. I have great 
advantage against him, for my cause is just. 


I heard say, when he attempted his last invasion, - 


some upon the sea-coast forsook their towns, and 
flew up higher into the country, and left all naked 
and exposed to his entrance: but I swear unto you, 
if I knew those persons, or any that should do so 
hereafter, I will make them know and feel what it is 
to be so fearful in so urgent a cause. 


The subsidies you give me, I accept thankfully, if 
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you give me your good wills with them; but if the 
necessity of the time, and your preservations did not 
require it, I would refuse them; but let me tell you 
that the sum is not so much, but that it is needful 
for a princess to have so much always lying in her 
coffers for your defence in time of need, and not to 
be given to get it, when we should use it. 

You that be lieutenants and gentlemen of com- 
mand in your countries, I require you to take care 
that the people be well armed, and in readiness upon 
all occasions. You that be judges and justices of 
the peace, I command and straightly charge you, 
that you see the laws to be duly executed, and that 
you make them living laws, when we have put life 
into them. 


48. THE Poor Law. 
1598. ‘Statutes of the Realm,’ iv., pt. ii. 


I. Be it enacted, That the churchwardens of 
every parish and four substantial householders there 
being subsidy men, or (for want of subsidy men) 
four other substantial householders of the said 
parish, who shall be nominated yearly in Easter 
week under the hand and seal of two or more 
justices of the peace in the same county . . . shall 
be called overseers of the poor of the same parish; 
and they ... shall take order from time to time 
with the consent of two or more such justices of 
peace for setting to work of the children of all such 
whose parents shall not by the said persons be 
thought able to keep and maintain their children, 
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and also all such persons, married or unmarried, as, 
having no means to maintain them, use no ordinary 
and daily trade of life to get their living by; and 
also to raise .. . by taxation of every inhabitant 
and every occupier of lands in the said parish. . . 
a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron 
and other stuff to set the poor on work, and also 
competent sums of money for the necessary relief 
of the lame, impotent, old, blind and such other 
among them being poor and not able to work, and 
also for the putting out of such children to be 
apprentices .. . and to do all other things... 
concerning the premises as to them shall seem 
convenient ; which said churchwardens and overseers 
so to be nominated . . . shall meet together at the 
least once every month in the church of the said 
parish, upon the Sunday in the afternoon after 
divine service, there to consider of some good course 
to be taken . . . in the premises .. . 

I]. And be it also enacted, That if the said 
justices of peace do perceive that the inhabitants 
of any parish are not ablé to levy among themselves 
sufficient sums of money for the purposes aforesaid, 
that then the said justices shall tax . . . any other 
of other parishes . . . within the hundred where the 
said parish is, to pay such sums of money ... as 
the said justices shall think fit, according to the 
intent of this law; and if the said hundred shall 
not be thought to the said justices able to relieve 
the said several parishes . . . then the justices of 
peace at their several quarter sessions shall rate and 
assess as aforesaid any other of other parishes . . . 
within the said county for the purposes aforesaid as 
in their discretion shall seem fit. 
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III. {Sale of goods and imprisonment of those who refuse to 
pay tax; house of correction for ‘such as shall not employ 
themselves to work, being appointed thereto as aforesaid. | 

IV. | Overseers able to bind such children in apprenticeship. | 

V. And to the intent that necessary places of 
habitation may more conveniently be provided for 
such poor impotent people ... it shall be lawful 
for the said churchwardens and overseers by the 
leave of the lord or lords of the manor whereof any 
waste or common within their parish is parcel... 
to erect in fit and convenient places of habitation in 
such waste or common, at the general charges of 
the parish or otherwise of the hundred or county as 
aforesaid . . ., convenient houses of dwelling for the 
said impotent poor... . 

VII. And be it further enacted, That the parents 
-or children of every poor ...and impotent person... 
being of sufficient ability, shall at their own charges 
relieve and maintain every such poor person in that 
manner and according to that rate as by the justices 
of peace... shall be assessed; upon pain that 
every one of them to forfeit 20s. for every month 
which they shall fail therein. 

X. And be it further enacted, That... no person 
shall go wandering abroad and beg in any place 
whatsoever, by license or without, upon pain to be 
taken and punished as a rogue, provided always that 
this present Act shall not extend to any poor people 
which shall ask relief of victuals only in the same 
parish where such poor people do dwell, so the same 
be . . . according to such order as shall be made 
by the churchwardens and overseers of the poor of 
the same parish. 


[This Act, containing in all seventeen clauses, is amended 
and confirmed by the famous Act of 1601. | 
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49. MONOPOLIES. 


1601. ‘ Townsend’s Journals,’ pp. 230-249. (Quoted 
by Prothero, ‘Sel. Stat.,’ p. 111.) 


(a) Debate in Parliament. 


Mr. Francis Bacon said: . . . I confess the bill, as 
it is, is in few words, but yet ponderous and weighty. 
For the prerogative royal of the prince, for my own 
part I ever allowed of it, and it is such as I hope 
shall never be discussed. The Queen, as she is our 
sovereign, hath both an enlarging and restraining 
" liberty of her prerogative; that is, she hath power 
by her patents to set at liberty things restrained by 
statute law or otherwise ; and by her prerogative she 
may restrain things that are at liberty... . I say, 
and I say again, that we ought not to deal or meddle 
with or judge of her majesty’s prerogative. . . . 

Dr. Bennet. He that will go about to debate her 
majesty’s prerogative royal, must walk warily. In 
respect of a grievance out of that city for which I 
serve, I think myself bound to speak that now which 
I had not intended to speak before; I mean a 
monopoly of salt. It is an old proverb, ‘ Sal sapit 
omnia’; fire and water are not more necessary. 
But for other monopolies of cards (at which word 
sir Walter Rawleigh blushed) dice, starch, etc., they 
are, because monopolies, I must confess, very 


hateful, though not so hurtful. I know there is a. 


great difference in them; and I think, if the abuse 
in this monopoly of salt were particularized, this 
would walk in the front rank. . . . 
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Mr. Francis Moore. Mr. Speaker, I know the 
Queen’s prerogative is a thing curious to be dealt 
withal, yet all grievances are not comparable. I 
cannot utter with my tongue or conceive with my 
heart the great grievances that the town and country, 
for which I serve, suffer by some of these monopolies. 
It bringeth the general profit into a private hand, 


and the end of all is beggary and bondage to the 


subjects. We have a law for the true and faithful 
currying of leather: there is a patent that sets all at 
liberty, notwithstanding that statute. And to what 
purpose is it to do anything by act of parliament, 
when the Queen will undo the same by her preroga- 
tive? Out of the spirit of humility, Mr. Speaker, I 
do speak it: there is no act of hers that hath been 
or is more derogatory to her own majesty, or more 
odious to the subject, or more dangerous to the 
commonwealth than the granting of these mono- 
polies. | 

Mr, Secretary Cecil. If there had not been some 
mistaking or confusion in the committee, I would 
not now have spoken. The question was, of the 
most convenient way to reform these grievances of 
monopolies: but after disputation, of that labour, 


we have not received the expected fruit. . . . This. 
dispute draws two great things in question: first, 


t 


the prince’s power; secondly, the freedom of | 


Englishmen. I am born an Englishman, and a 
fellow-member of this House; I would desire to live 
no day, in which I should detract from either. I 
am servant to the Queen; and before I would speak 
or give my consent to a case that should debase her 
prerogative or abridge it, I would wish my tongue 


ey em 
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cut out of my head. ... For my own part, I like 
mot these courses should be taken. And you, 
Mr. Speaker, should perform the charge her majesty 
gave unto you at the beginning of this parliament 
not to receive bills of this nature; for her majesty’s 
ears be open to ali grievances, and her hand 
stretched out to every man’s petition. For the 
matter of access I like it well, so it be first moved 
and the way prepared. I had rather all the patents 
were burnt than her majesty should lose the hearts 
of so many subjects as is pretended she will. 


(>) The Queen’s Message to the Commons through 
the Speaker. 


It pleased her majesty to command me to attend 
upon her yesterday in the afternoon, from which I 
am to deliver unto you all her majesty’s most 
gracious message, sent by my unworthy self. .. . It 
pleased her majesty to say unto me, That if she had 
an hundred tongues she could not express our 
hearty good-wills. And further she said, That as 
she had ever held our good most dear, so the last 
day of our or her life should witness it; and that if 
the least of her subjects were grieved, and herself 
not touched, she appealed to the throne of Almighty 
God, how careful she hath been, and will be, to 
defend her people from all oppressions. She said, 
That partly by intimation of her council, and partly 
by divers petitions that have been delivered unto her 
both going to chapel and also walking abroad, she 
understood that divers patents, that she had granted, 
were grievous to her subjects; and that the sub- 


=, 
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stitutes of the patentees had used great oppression. 
But, she said, she never assented to grant anything 
which was malum in se. And if in the abuse of her 
grant there be anything evil, which she took know- 
ledge there was, she herself would take present order 
of reformation thereof. I cannot express unto you 
the apparent indignation of her majesty towards 
these abuses. She said her kingly prerogative was 
tender; and therefore desireth us not to speak or 
doubt of her careful reformation ; for, she said, her 
commandment given a little before the late troubles 
(meaning the earl of Essex’s matters) by the un- 
fortunate event of them was not so hindered, but 
that since that time, even in the midst of her most 
great and weighty occasions, she thought upon 
them. And that this should not suffice, but that 
further order should be taken presently, and not 7 
futuro (for that also was another word which I take 
it her majesty used), and that some should be 
presently repealed, some suspended, and none put in 
execution but such as should first have a trial 
according to the law for the good of the people. 
Against the abuses her wrath was so incensed, that 
she said that she neither could nor would suffer such 
to escape with impunity. So to my unspeakable 


comfort she hath made me the messenger of this her ~ 


gracious thankfulness and care. 
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90. ON QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Furnivall, ‘ Ballads from Manuscripts,’ 11. 102. 


Eliza, that great Maiden Queen, lies here, 

Who governd England fower an forty yeare ; 

Our Coynes Refined, Ireland Tamde, Belgim pro- 

tected, 

Frinded France, foyld Spaign, and Pope rejected : 

Princes found her powerfull, the world virtuous, 

Her subjects wise and fast, and God religious: 

God hath her soul, the world hir Admiration, 

Subjects hur good deeds, Princes hur Imitation. 
finis Char: Best. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PART fi 
REVIEW OF AUTHORITIES 


A. SHORT review of the authorities used in the compilation of 
this book is here subjoined. The references in the text refer to 
the editions here mentioned. 

I. VENETIAN STATE PAPERS, a most valuable collection, have 
been calendared in the Rolls Series by.R. Brown. They 
consist for the most part of reports to the Venetian 
Government by its ambassadors, and are marked by 
great insight and accuracy of detail. 

2. SPANISH STATE PAPERS are a similar collection, and have 

_ been also calendared for the Rolls Series. 

-3. There are also the LETTERS AND PAPERS, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC, of which, up to now, nineteen volumes have 
been calendared in the Rolls Series. 

4. ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
are in three series (11 volumes). They were edited by 
Sir Henry Ellis, 1824-46. 

5. JOHN STOW, the antiquary, wrote a ‘ Survey of London’ and 
a * Chronicle.’ The Survey has been reprinted in Morley’s 
Universal Library, (Routledge.) 

6. RICHARD HAKLUYT, an Oxford scholar, made a great 
collection of voyages which he called ‘The Principai 
Navigations, Voyages, Trafficks and Discoveries of 
the English Nation.’ A fine edition has been lately 
published by Messrs. MacLehose, and from this our 
extracts are taken. A cheaper edition is in ‘Everyman’s 
Library.’ 

PP. ii. 7 ie 10 
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7. FOXE’s ACT AND MONUMENTS is a history of the early Pro- 
testants, and is, of course, written from the Protestant point 
of view, but it must be added that research has vindicated 
Foxe in the vast majority of his facts. Ed. Dr. Clarke. 
An abridged edition has been published by Routledge. 

8. RAPHAEL HOLINSHED published a voluminous ‘ Chronicle’ 
in 1578. Edition 18¢7-1808. 

9g. WILLIAM HARRISON wrote a- ‘Description of England,’ 
which was appended to Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle.’ The 
edition referred to in the text is in the Camelot Series. 
There is an abridged edition in the ‘ Scott Library.’ 

10. RICHARD GRAFTON published his ‘ Chronicle’ about 1568. 

tt. DR. FURNIVALL published in 1868 a collection which he 
called ‘Ballads from Manuscripts.’ They often throw an 
instructive light on the popular feelings of the time. 

12. FULKE GREVILLE, Lord Brooke, wrote a life of his friend 
Philip Sydney. The first edition was published only in 
1652; the edition we have used is a reprint published by 
the Clarendon Press. 

13. SIR JAMES MELVILLE’s ‘ Memoirs’ (1535-1617), [ed. Banna- 
tyne Club] gives an account of the author's experiences 
as Scotch ambassador at Elizabeth’s court. 

14, SIR THOMAS SMITH’S treatise ‘De Republica Anglorum’ 
has been recently edited for the Cambridge University 
Press by L. Alston, with a preface by Professor Maitland. 


15. There are extracts, too, from such collections as ‘Latimer’s | 


Sermons’ [Everyman’s Library], ‘D’Ewe’s Journals,’ 

‘Townsend’s Journal, ‘Somers’ Tracts,’ ‘Commons’ 

Journals,’ and ‘Statutes of the Realm’ [Record:-Com- 
. mission, 1819]. 


SOME USEFUL MODERN BOOKS. 
I. GENERAL BOOKS ON PERIOD 1547-1603. 


BuscH, W.: England under the Tudors. Tr. A. M. Todd, 
1895. 
TRAILL and MANN: Social England. Vol. iii. 
CREIGHTON: Elizabeth. (Goupil Series, and unillustrated 
edition.) 
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INNES: England under the Tudors. (Methuen.) 

BEAZLEY: Elizabeth. Twelve English Statesmen Series. 

FROUDE, J. A.: History of England. 

Ler, S. > Great Englishmen of the 16th Century. 

POLLARD, A. F.: Political History of England, 1547-1603. 
Longmans. [With bibliography.] 

: England under Protector Somerset. 

: Tudor Tracts. (Constable.) 


‘A collection of prose narratives of battles, popular 
movements and other incidents of the 16th century.’ 


PROTHERO, G. W. : Select Statutes, etc., illustrative of reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. 


Il. BOOKS DEALING WITH SPECIAL ASPECTS. 
I. Army and Navy. 


OPPENHEIM, H.: History of Administration of Royal Navy, 
1506-1660. / 

CLOWES, W. H.: The Royal Navy. Vol. i. 

_ LAUGHTON, SiR J. K.: State Papers relating to Defeat of 

Spanish Armada. 

: Life of Drake. 

GOSSE, E.: Life of Raleigh. 

CORBETT, J. S.: Drake and the Tudor Navy. 2vols. (Long- 
mans, 1898.) 


2. Church and Universtttes. 


GAIRDNER, J.: History of the English Church in the 16th Cen- 
tury. [From Henry VIII. to Mary.] (Macmillan.) 
FRERE, W. H.: History of the English Church in the reign of 
Elizabeth and James I. (Macmillan.) 
Dom Birt, O.S.B.: The Elizabethan Religious Settlement. 
(1880.) 


3. Scotland, Ireland, and Foreign Policy. 


MORLEY, H.: Elizabethan Ireland. 2s. (Containing part of 
Fynes Moryson’s ‘ History of the Wars with Tyrone,’ etc.) 
BAGWELL, R.: Ireland under the Tudors. 2 vols., 1885. 
LANG, A.: History of Scotland. Vol. ii. 
BROWN, P. H.: History of Scotland. Vol. i. 1900. 
f 08 ee 
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4. Colonization. 


SMITH, JOHN: Travels. The Generall Historie of Virginia, 
etc. 2 vols. (MacLehose, 1907.) 


————: History of Virginia. [Book I. reprinted in Blackie’s - 


School Texts. 6d. ] 


5. Social and Industrial. 


CUNNINGHAM, W.: Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce. 

CHEYNEY, E. P.: Social Changes in England in the 16th 
Century. 1895. 

TRAILL, H. D. (editor): Social England. By various writers. 
Vol. iil. 


DATE SUMMARY 


PARE FI 


[Aigures in heavier type refer to number of extract. 


{. THE REFORMATION—THE PROTESTANT TRIUMPH AND 


1547. 


1549. 


EXCESs. 


Lord Hertford, the king’s uncle, becomes duke of Somer- 
set and Protector. 

An ecclesiastical visitation is held throughout England ; 
the abolition of images and the establishment of 
Protestantism are carried out with great violence. 
Imprisonment of bishops Bonner and Gardiner (1). 

Invasion of Scotland to secure the marriage proposed in 
1543. Scottish defeat at Pinkie results in Mary, Queen 
of Scots, being sent to France. 

Vagrancy (partly the result of the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the prevalence of sheep - farming) 
severely dealt with by Acts of Parliament (3). 

The Act of Uniformity (of church services) approves of 

the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Somerset has his brother, lord Seymour, executed for 
treason. 

Ket’s rebellion in Norfolk, against the increasing practice 
on the part of the new nobility of enclosing common 
land (4). 

Risings in Devon and Cornwall against the religious 
innovations. 
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1554. 


1555. 


1556. 


1557: 


DATE SUMMARY 


Somerset, in consequence of the rebellions, put down by 
John Dudley, earl of Warwick, a son of Henry VII.’s 
minister, resigns the Protectorate, and is succeeded by 
Warwick. 


- Peace with Scotland and France ; Boulogne restored to 


France. 


. Arrest of Somerset. Warwick becomes duke of North- 


umberland. 


. Somerset executed. 


Second Act of Uniformity, and issue of the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., which is still more Protestant in 
tone than the first. 


. Death of Edward VI., after making a will, on Northum- 


berland’s persuasion, in favour of Northumberland’s 
daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, a great-granddaughter 
of Henry VII. (5 and Genealogical Table, p. 142). 


2. THE ROMAN REACTION. 


. Lady Jane Grey is proclaimed queen; but Mary, 


daughter of Katherine of Aragon, is supported by the 
country, has Lady Jane arrested, and executes North- 
umberland. 

Parliament annuls all the religious changes of Edward VI. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion (10), directed chiefly 
against the proposed marriage of the queen to Philip II. 
of Spain. The rebellion fails, and its leader, together 
with Lady Jane Grey and her near relatives, is executed. 

Marriage of Mary and Philip. 

England is restored to complete union with Rome, but 
the monastic lands remain in the possession of their 
present owners (8). 

Bishops Hooper, Ferrar, Ridley, Latimer, and others, are 
burnt for heresy. Some 300 people are burnt during 
the reign (9). 

Archbishop Cranmer burnt (11) ; he is succeeded by the 
papal legate, Cardinal Pole. 

Battle of St. Quentin, in which the English and Spanish 
defeat the French. 


DATE SUMMARY I51 


1558. Capture of Calais by the French under the duke of Guise 
(12). 
Death of Queen Mary and accession of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 


3. THE RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT ON A NATIONAL BASIS. 


1559- Act of Supremacy and Act of Uniformity practically 
bring back the position of things as they were under 
Edward VI, (13 and 15). The queen is in favour of a 
moderate policy, and is supported by Parker, whom she 
makes archbishop of Canterbury. 

Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis ends the French war. 
Elizabeth helps the Scottish Protestants against the 
regent, Mary of Guise. 

1560. Death of the Scottish regent and withdrawal of the 
French troops. 

1561. Queen Marvy, after the death of her husband, Francis I]. 
of France, returns to Scotland. 

1562. Elizabeth helps the French Huguenots, who place Havre 
in her hands, but in the following war French parties 
unite to drive the English out (16). 

1564. Parker enforces uniformity on the Puritans. 

1565. Mary of Scotland marries her cousin, Henry Stuart, lord 
Darnley (Genealogical Table, p. £2), 

1566. The beginning of the secession of Protestant sects from 
the Church of England—especially of the Brownists or 
Independents. 

Murder of Rizzio, Queen Mary’s secretary, by Darnley. 

1567. Lord Darnley blown up at the Kirk o’ Field ; Mary 
forcibly married by the earl of Bothwell, who had been 
charged with Darnley’s murder. She and the earl are 
defeated at Carberry Hill by insurgent nobles, and she 
has to abdicate in favour of her son James VI.; she is 
imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. 

Shane O’Neil, an Ulster chief, finally defeated and slain. 

1568. Mary escapes, but, again defeated at Langside, she takes 
refuge in England; Elizabeth, after investigation, 
places her in honourable captivity at Tutbury. 
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1569. 


1570. 
[571. 


1583. 


DATE SUMMARY 


The earls of Northumberland and Westmorland head a 
rebellion in favour of Mary and the old religion (22). 

The Pope (Pius V.) declares Elizabeth deposed (23). 

The introduction of papal bulls declared treason, while at 
the same time extreme Puritans are repressed. 

Discovery of the Ridolfi Plot to place Mary on the 
throne ; the duke of Norfolk is implicated, and executed 
in the following year. 


4. THE STRUGGLE WITH SPAIN. 


. The Dutch revolt from Spanish rule is secretly assisted 


by Elizabeth. 
The St. Bartholomew Massacre (24). 


. Failure of the earl of Essex’s colonization of Antrim. 
. Elizabeth declines the Dutch rebels’ offer of their throne. 


Two Anabaptists are burnt in England. 


. Grindal (a moderate Puritan) succeeds Archbishop Parker. 


Priests sent from the seminary at Douai to stir up oppo- 
sition to the Government. 
Frobisher tries to find a North-West passage (26). 


. Drake starts on his voyage round the world. 
. Philip of Spain sends troops to Ireland to support 


Gerald, earl of Desmond. 


. A Jesuit mission under Campion and Parsons sent to 


England (26). 


. The duke of Anjou (brother of the French king), who two 


years previously, when duke of Alencon, had aspired to 
marry Elizabeth, visits England; but the marriage 
proposals fall through. 


Penalties inflicted on Catholics for hearing mass. Campion _ 


is executed, and the Catholics, now deeply engaged in 
political plots, are severely treated for the rest of the 
reign. 

Whitgift becomes archbishop of Canterbury; he con- 
tinues the attempt to enforce uniformity, and deals 
heavily with the Puritans. 

Throgmorton’s plot in favour of Mary discovered ; 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, is dismissed for 
alleged complicity (31). 


= FE 


1586. 


1587. 
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Suppression of the Geraldin shinee in Ireland (vide 


sup. 1579). 
An English colony occupies Munster. 


. A Bond of Association to protect Elizabeth, or to avenge 


her death, is approved by Parliament. 
Raleigh attempts to colonize Virginia (35). 


- Raids by Drake on the Spanish settlements in America 


(36). 

Elizabeth openly helps the Netherlands in their revolt 
from Spain, and in the next year sends Leicester to 
their assistance. 

Battle of Zutphen and death of sir Philip Sydney (34 a and 
Genealogical Table, p. 143). Leicester returns later in 
the year without accomplishing anything, 

The Babington Conspiracy, for Elizabeth’s assassination 
and Mary’s succession, discovered by Walsingham. 
Mary is put upon her trial for knowledge and share in 
the plot (38). 

Execution of Mary (39). 

Destruction of the Spanish Fleet at Cadiz by Drake (40). 

Publication of the Martin Marprelate tracts, libellous 
puritanical works against Elizabeth and the bishops. 


. Defeat of the Spanish Armada (43). 
. The Huguenotleader becomes king of France as Henry IV. 


(Genealogical Table, p. 144). 


. English alliance with Henry IV. against the Catholic 


League and Spain ; troops sent to France in this and 
the following year. 

Sir Richard Grenville’s fight with the Spaniards off the 
Azores (45). 


. Execution of Penry, supposed author of the Marprelate 


tracts. Acts passed against both Puritans and Catholics. 


- Expedition of Essex to Cadiz, and destruction of Spanish 


fleet. 


- Death of Lord Burghley (William Cecil), Elizabeth’s 


chief minister since 1572. 


. The East India Company receives its charter. 
. Execution of the earl of Essex, who, returning from an 


unsuccessful campaign in Ireland against O’Neil, earl 
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1602. 


1603. 


DATE SUMMARY 


of Tyrone, and O’Connel, earl of Tyrconnel, in revolt 
since 1598, had taken arms against the Government. 
Parliament obtains abolition of monopolies (49). 


Submission of the rebel Irish chiefs to Blount, Lord 


Mountjoy. 
Passing ofthe First General Poor Law (48). 


Death of Elizabeth and accession of James VI. of ~ 


Scotland. 
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BLACK’S | 
HISTORICAL READERS 


HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. 4 Series of 


Historical Text-Books on Biographical Lines. Edited by BEaTRIcE A. 
Lees, Resident History Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford; late 
Historical Lecturer, Ladies’ College, Che:tenham. 


ps this series an attempt has been made to combine the ‘reader’ with the ‘text-book,’ to 
e* interest children in English history by presenting it tothemina picturesque and vivid form, 
and to provide at the same time a sound groundwork of facts which may be used as the basis 
of more detailed teaching. 

Fach volume covers a definite period of English history, and includes fifteen typical bio- 
graphies, drawn chiefly from original sources, illustrative of the great political and sccial 
movements of the time, with a full consecutive summary of the whcle period, extracts from 
contemporary writers in prose or verse, a list of authorities, genealogical tables, maps, and 
numerous carefully-chosen illustrations. 

The series is intended primarily for the use of middle forms. The biographies are simply 
written, but pains have been taken to embody in them the results of recert historical research, 
without entering on the discussion of disputed questions. 


Small crown 8vo., Qs, each, fully illustrated. 
Vor. I.—King Alfred to Edward I. By the Editor, B. A. Legs. 250 pp. 


Containing 40 Illustrations. 


Vo. I1.—Edward II. to Richard III. By A. D. GrEENwoop. 256 pp. 


Containing 59 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Vov. Ill.—Henry VII. to Elizabeth. By F. M. West. 232 pp. Con- 
taining 4r Illustrations. 


Vo. 1V.—JamesI.toJamesII. By H.L. Powetr, 212pp. Containing 
32 Illustrations. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY READER 


(A.D. 87 to 1815). For Use in Primary Schools. (Selected Lives from 
the ‘ History in Biography’ Series) Arranged by B. A. LEEs. 
Small crown 8vo., cloth, fully illustrated. Price 2s, 6d. 


_ Anattempt to adapt to the needs of Primary Schools the biographical method of teaching 
history whicn has been found successful in the middle and upper forms of Secondary Schools. 


POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 


for Use in Schools. By J. A. Nickiin, B.A, 
Small crown 8vo , koundin cloth. Price 1s, 6d. Illustrated. 


Boapicka to Ricuarp III. (61 To 1399) 
Henry IV. To Mary (1399 TO 1558) 
ELIZABETH TO ANNE (1558 TO 1714) 


“You seem to me to have carried out successfully an excellent idea.’—Wcadmaster oy 
Shrewsbury School. 

“It gives life and colour to history teaching, and in many cases actually teaches history in 
a way that nob y can forget. The plan of issuing the book in cheap separate parts is an 
excellent one..—C. T. Knaus (Bradford Grammar Schoo’). 


Or in 3 Separate Parts, limp 
cloth, price 4d, net each. 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK SOHO SQUARE LONDON, W. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. 


FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 
VoL, I—ALFRED TO SHAKESPEARE. With 57 Illustrations. 
Vor. II,—CRoMWELL To Lorp Rogerts. With 57 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo., boundin cloth. Price 1g, 4d. each. 
‘Famous Englishmen’ consists of two volumes of simply-written lives. They offer the 
advantage of continuous subject, and yet the Reader may be changed annually as prescribed, 
At the same time they are equally available in schools where each division is large enough to 


be handled singly. 


MEN OF RENOWN. 


KING ALFRED TO LorD Rosperts. A Concentric Historical Reader. 
Small crown 8vo., bound in cloth. Price 1g, 6d. With 71 Illustrations. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. 
Vov.-I. (BC. 55 to A.D. 1461).—THE COMING OF THE ROMANS TO THE 
BaTTLeE OF TowTon FieLp. With 15 Illustrations. 
Vor. II. (1487 to 1685).—TuHE Risinc of LAMBERT SIMNEL TO THE 
BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR. With 12 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo., bound in cloth. Price 1g. 4d. each. 
“It treats of the history of England in a unique and peculiarly attractive manner—it is, in 
fact, a child's historical novel... . We heartily welcome this work, and most strongly com- 
mend it to the notice of all who have to select books for the young. —Schoolmaster (T. J. 
Macnamara, Esq., LL.D.). 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
Vor. I.—FRoM Saxon T1MEs TO 1603. With 78 Illustrations. 
Vor. II.—FRoM 1603 TO THE PRESENT Day. With 57 Illustrations. 


Small crown 8vo , boundin cloth. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
‘Mr. Finnemore has done good service in producing a Reader specially intended to direct 
the attention of young people to the important and interesting feature of the social habits and 
manners of their forefathers. —G/asgow Herald. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations in colour and 33 in black and white. 
Small crown 8vo., boundin cloth. Price ls, 4d, 
* An admirable first book for the study of English history. —School Manager. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY (Tuirp Epitioy). By H. De B. 


THE AGE OF BLAKE, 12 Illus. cloth. 
THE AGE oF Hawke, g Illus. ! Price 1s, 4d. each. 


‘The *tSea-Dogs” are unique amongst Readers, and we heartily recommend them to 
schools. --Journa’ of Education. 

THE GLORY OF LONDON. By G.E. Mirtoy, 

Author of ‘The Children’s Book of London,’ etc. With 6 full-page 


Illustrations in colour and 48 in black and white. 


Small crown 8vo., cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 
ader this book can be cordially recommended.’— 7 eachers’ T¥mes. 


THE AGE OF Drake, 14 Illus. Small cr. 8vo., 


‘As an upper Re 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK SOHO LQUARE = LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Biblos, Ox, London.’’ 


(Counts as two words only.) 


Telephone: 6300 City. 
(2 lines.) 


EDUCATIONAL WorRKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADAM AND CHARIES BLACK. 


All Small Crown 8vo unless otherwise marked. 


Large Type. 


Strongly Bound. 


ALGEBRA. 
By Prof. G. CurystTaL, M.A., LL.D. 
INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


For the Use of Secondary Schools and 
Technical Colleges. Crown 8vo. 


Third Edition. Price 5s. 

Or in two separate parts. 
PartI. Price Qs. 
Part II. Price 4s. 


Ihave kept the fundamental principles of 
the subject well to the front from the very 
beginning. At the same time I have not 
forgotten, what every mathematical (and 
other) teacher should have perpetually in 
mind, that a general proposition is a property 
of no value to one that has not mastered the 
particulars. The utmost rigour of accurate 
logical deduction has therefore been less my 
aim than a gradual development of algebraic 
ideas. In arranging the exercises I have 
acted on a similar principle of keeping outas 
far as possible questions that have no theo- 
retical or practical interest.— Preface. 


By M. S. Davin, B.A. 
BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA. 


With Illustrations. 2nd Edition. (With 
or Without Answers.) Price 2s. 6d. 
Answers separate. Price 6d. 


The text for the most part consists of illus- 
tration and worked examples, formal proofs 
being rarely given. At the same time an 
attempt has been made to give the learner a 
conception of the reasoning on which the 
laws are based.— Preface. 


ARITHMETIC. 


By T. B. Every, F.R.G.S. 


THE COUNCIL ARITHMETIC. 
Illustrated. 


Scheme B. 


Complete in One Volume, with or without 
Answers. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


In Two Volumes with or without Answers. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Answers separate, complete. Price 1s. 6d. 


Part I. 
Paper Covers, 2d. ; Limp Cloth, 3d. 


Parts II., III., IV., and V. 
Paper, 3d. each ; Cloth, 4d. each. 


Parts VI., VII., and VITI. 
Paper, 4d. each; Cloth, 6d. each. 


Answers to Parts. Cloth. Price 4d. each. 

The pupils are taken step by step from 
the most simple to the most advanced 
exercises, hints and worked examples are 
given to make progress as easy a matter 
as possible, as well as to secure correct and 
neat methods, and a large number of care- 
fully graduated exercises is provided, so 
that the whole field may be thoroughly 
covered. 


Bz The Publishers will send a Specimen Copy of any of the Text Books in 
this List (except such as are obviously Teachers’ books) to Head 
Teachers for half the published price, plus 2d. to cover postage. 


| Om Every facility 1s given for the leiswrely examination of text books in 
Messrs. Blacks showrooms on any weck-day between the howrs of 


9 a.m. and 6 p.m., and on Saturday forenoon. 


Teachers may 


at the same time have an opportunity of inspecting the pictwres 
m the MENPES GALLERY OF GREAT MASTERS. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
4, 5, AND 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


ARITHMETIC ( Continued ). 


By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NesBITrt, 
M.A., Univ. Coll., London. 


THE NEW SCIENCE AND ART OF 
ARITHMETIC. 


Price 2s. each. 


Part I., Integral; Parts II. and III, 
Fractional and Approximate; or com- 
plete in One Volume, with or without 
Answers. Price 4s. 6d. 


In Three Parts. Crown 8vo. 


Answers to Complete Book in separate 
Volume. Price ls. 6d. 


We claim to have discovered a method for 
accurate decimalization and reconversion of 
money at sight, which is readily understood 
and easily acquired. —Preface. 


A.B.C. OF ARITHMETIC. 
Teachers’ Book. Parts I. and II. 
Price 1s. each. 


Exercise Book. Parte I. and II. 
Price 4d. each. 


This book is written for teachers of young 
ehildren, and will be found especially useful 
in the hands of pupil-teachers and monitors. 
—Preface. 


By R. B. Morean, B.Litt. 
ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 


For Junior Forms. 


Books I. and II. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. each. 


The exercises are arranged whenever pos- 
sible on the following plan: 


(1) Easy oral exercises. 


(2) Written exercises of a mechanical 
nature. 


(3) Problems. 
Each new difficulty is prefaced by a note 


explaining the method and giving typical 
worked examples, 


BIBLICAL. 
By Rev. T. Nickiin, M.A. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


For Sixth Form Boys. 
Complete in 1 volume. Price 3s. 6d. 


Or can be had in three Parts, viz. : 


Part I. From the call of Abraham to the 
death of Joshua. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Price Is. 64. 
Part II. From the death of Joshua to the 
death of Jehoshaphat. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Price 1s. 6. 


Part III. From the death of Jehoshaphat. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Price Is. 64. 


I have remembered that, except for those 
who enter Holy Orders, the last definite 
instruction in religion that a public-school 
man receives is what he gets in the sixth 
form. I have, therefore, while putting every- 
thing in a positive form, throughout based 
my narrative on the results of recent scholar- 
ship; and I entertain a hope that no reader 
of this book will have cause to admit that 
his conception of the course of Hebrew history 
was, exceptin unimportant details, erroneous 
or exploded.— Preface. 


BOTANY. 


By Dr. Otto V. DARBISHIRE. 


A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Being an easy introduction to the study of 
Plant Life. Containing 115 Illustrations 
from photographs specially taken by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
This book has been planned for young 
children who are being taught at school orat 
home. It has been written in such a way 
that parents wishing to teach their children — 
at home can do so by its means, vies 
having to go to any great expense or trouble. 
in buying specimens and apparatus.— Preface. — 


By D. H. Scort, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL © 
BOTANY. 4 


In Two Parts, each containing ! 
116 Illustrations. . 


Part I. Flowering Plants. Sth Edition. 
Price 3s. 6d. — 

Part II. Flowerless Plants. 6th Edition. — 
Price 3s. 64. 


. 
This book is intended as a first guide to the | 
study of the structure of plants. The type: | 
system has been adapted, as far as practi- | 
cable, because it seems better to gain as | 
thorough a knowledge as possible of a few | 
f 


plants, rather than to acquire mere scraps of — 
information about a larger number.—Preface . 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


CHEMISTRY. 


By ERNEST BARRETT, B.Sc., and 
T. PERcy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. 


A FIRST-CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. Price 1s, 6d. 
This book provides a suitable course for the 

upper standards of most elementary schools, 
It is essentially practical, but is also suitable 
for class and home reading. So far as has 
been possible in following a systematic 
course, details have been given in simple 
language of a number of technical processes, 
This volume carries the subject as far as the 
application of the law of multiple propor- 
tions. Symbols and formule have not been 
introduced, but word equations have been 
freely used. A number of simple chemical] 
calculations have been added as exercises to 
many of the chapters. 


By Rev. TELtrorp VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 


PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. For Junior Classes. With 166 
Illustrations. (2nd Edition.) Price 2s. 6d. 


An attempt has been made to present the 
subject of Elementary Chemistry in a simple 
and systematic manner, and to develop th 
experimental facts of chemistry, notas it 
of knowledge, either isolated or packed 
in water-tight compartments, but as links 
in a chain of reasoning leading naturally 
and logically to the central ideas of modern 
chemistry—the constitution of matter and 
the laws of chemica] com bination.— Preface. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


ENGLISH. 


By J. H. Fowrer, M.A. 


A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 
(2nd Edition.) Price 2s. 6d. 
This book aims at giving more systematic 

guidance in the art of essay-writing than is 

usually attempted.—Preface. 


A FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY 
WRITING. Second Edition. Price 6d. 


The aim of this little book is to reduce 
the number of those unpicasant and often 
unprofitable minutes which a beginner spends 
in contemplation of the ‘‘theme” that has 
been given him—minutes during which his 
mind is as blank as the white sheet of paper 
he is expected to fill. It seeks to minimise 
these, not by supplying him with ideas—a 
process which would be easy enough, but 
not very helpful as a training—but by assist- 
ing him to interrogate his own consciousness. 
It tries to show him that he really does 
know something about the subject on which 
he has to write; to suggest to him some 
points that he would do well to think about; 
to suggest also an order in which the points 
may be taken.—Preface. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 
Second Edition. Price ls. 4d. 


The object of this book, even of the 
technical parts of it, is primarily to help the 
reader to an intelligent appreciation of the 
best literature, not to teach him to write for 
himself.— Preface. 


ESSAYS FROM DE QUINCEY. 
Price 2s. 
Contents : Introduction ; The English Mail 
Coach ; Joan of Arc; Infant Literature; On 
the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth ; Early 
Memorials of Grasmere; Dream upon the 
Universe. 


Edited by JoHN Downir, M.A. 


DE QUINCEY’S “CONFESSIONS OF 
AN OPIUM-EATER,.” Price 3s. 6d. 


As De Quincey is remarkable, even among 
English writers, for discursiveness and allu- 
siveness, and as his writings, with all their 
excellencies in style and thought, are not 
quite free from blemishes, it has been the 
object of the present edition to give the 
student all necessary help with regard to 
difficulties in language and phraseology, and 
at the same time to give a caution against 
the dangers of slavish imitation and indis- 
criminating admiration.—Preface. 


MACAULAY’S “LIFE OF PITT.” 
Price 2s. 
Macaulay's “ Life of Pitt” deserves to be 
studied in schools and colleges more than it 
has been. It is the ripest fruit of his genius, 
and the most perfect specimen of his art. 
Unlike most of his essays, it is of fiawless 
excellence, both in form and in matter. 
While advanced students will profit in criti- 
cising the style and correcting the bias of 
the essays, younger pupils will gain more 
by the study of a work which can with all 
confidence be put before them as a model 
of literary composition and historical narra- 
tive.— Preface. 


Edited by Ivor B. Joun, M.A. 


MACAULAY’S LIVES OF GOLD- 
SMITH AND JOHNSON. Price 1s. 


These lives are, undoubtedly, “literary 
gems,” and they have the defects of their 
good qualities; their literary value has 
gained a little at the expense of their 
biographical.— Preface. 


Edited by James A. S. BARRETT. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 
New Edition. With Notes and Introduc- 
tion. Price 3s. 6d. 


On account of the number and interest of 
its allusions to leaders of thought in many 
departments, and of the striking ideas it 
contains, it is fitted to be a class-book of 
the greatest usefulness to junior students, _ 
stimulating to their thought and formative — 
of their character. To the more serious ~ 
student it becomes, in many cases, a guide, - . 
philosopher and friend, directing him to the 
wisdom of Goethe and the beauties of Jean 
Paul, and proving itself the wine as well as — 
the food of life. —Preface. | 


Edited by E. E. Smita. 


BUNYAN’S THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. With 18 Illustrations and Short 
Life of Bunyan. Price 1s. 4d. 


This abridged edition is intended specially 
for the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 

The matter does not include the most _ 
abstruse or most painful parts of the book; | 
and many of the illustrations are peculiarly 
coe for reproduction in the ‘‘ Drawing” 
nour. 
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ENGLISH ( Continued ). 


PICTURE LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


Demy 8vo. Limpecloth. Price 6d. each. 


Book I. 
Containing fifteen full-page illustrations 
in colour, and questions upon each. 
Books I1., III. and IV. 
Each containing fourteen full-page illus- 
trations in colour, and questions and 
notes. 


Long experience in teaching composition 
to young children has convinced the author 
that no plan of approaching the subject is 
better than that of using pictures, which 
assist the pupil in the work of self-interroga- 
tion and at the same time cultivate the habit 
ef observation. 

These little books are intended to be a 
small contribution towards acquiring the 
power of expressing in clear language the 
results of such observation. 

The lessons on each picture do not pretend 
to be exhaustive, but are intended to provide 
written exercises following oral work. 


Edited by W. J. GLover. 


BLACK’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
Illustrated. 
Limp Cloth. 


JUNIOR. 
Old Time Tales. 
By Mrs. Crata. 
From Sweep to Water Baby. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Folk Stories. 
By the Brotuers Grimm. 


Price 6d. each, 


INTERMEDIATE. 
ee 


WITH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 
Eric: A Tale of School Life. 

. By F. W. Farrar. 
Tales of Wonder. 


(From Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book” 
and ‘‘Tanglewood Tales.”) 
Lords of the Castle. 
By Frances Brown. 
Tales from the Earthly Paradise. 
By Writtram Morris. In three books, 


SENIOR. 
=e Ee 


WITH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 
Rab and his Friends; and Our Dogs. 
By Joun Brown, M.D. 

With a character sketch of the Author. 
Great Deeds on Land and Sea. 
Compiled from 
Rev. W. H. Frrowert’s Books. 
Tales from Dickens. 
A Christmas Carol and Little Dombey. 


ENGLISH ( Continued ). 


By JOHN FINNEMORK. 


BLACK’S LITERARY READERS. 
Book I. 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 35 in black and white in the text. 
Price 10d. 
Book II. 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 40 in black and white in the text. 


Price ls. 
Book ITI, 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 48 in black and white in the text. 
Price ls. 4d, 
Book IV. 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 53 in black and white in the text. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Book VY. 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 44 in black and white. 


Price ls. 6d. 
Book VI. 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and many in black and white. 
Price 1s. 9d. 
The special feature of this set of Readers 
is that in all books above the Second an 
attempt is made to show how Britain came 
by her world-wide Empire. In the Third 
Book the special lessons deal simply with 
general considerations—how colonies are 
gained, their uses, in what manner they 
benefit the Mother Country, and in what 
manner she benefits them. In the remaining 
books the great colonies are taken in turn, 
and a series of lessons given on their history 
and how we came by them. Three-fourths 
of the prose consists of lessons of general 
interest. 


By E. E. Spereur. 
BLACK’S SENTINEL READERS. 


Book I. Price 10d. 
Book II. Price 1g, 
Book III. Price 1s. 44+ 
Books IV. and V, Price 1s. 6d. each, 
Book VI. Price 1g. 9d. 


Each containing 8 full-page illustrations 

in colour, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
In this series of Readers the aim is that 
every extract should serve two purposes, 
(1) that of the reading lessun, and (2) as an 


illustration of some desirable action or 
attitude, 


Sentinel Hours. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse. Price 2g, 


Suitable for Secondary and Public Schools, 
and for higher forms in Elementary Schools 
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ENGLISH (Continued). 


DICKENS. 
Edited by A. A. BARTER. 


Complete Text, 
with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, 
aud a Colvured 
Frontispiece. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
each, 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 


THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 
School Edition. With Introduction, Notes, 


and Plans. Price 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Limp Cloth. Price 6d. net each. 


KING LEAR. Edited, with Introduc- 
tionand Notes, by P. Sazeavyn, M.A., D.Litt, 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by J. Strone, 
B.A. 


HENRY IV. Part I. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Orp, 
B.A. 


MIDSUMMER- 
NIGHT’S DREAM. 


JULIUS CAESAR. 
MACBETH. 
RICHARD III. 


Edited, with an 
Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. 
L. W. Lypr, M.A. 


‘*We would specially commend the notes 
as a model of terseness. They are entirely 
free from the defects of certain well-known 
school editions of Shakespeare, which are 
so choked with a mass of erudition as to 
render them thoroughly unsuitable for junior 
forms,.”—Saturday Review. (Review of the 
Merchant of Venice.) 


“Mr. Lyde’sintroduction . . . is thoroughly 
to the point, and written in a bright, conven- 
tional, direct manner, which will command 
attention. We have seldom, indeed, seen 
the development of a difficult plot more 
clearly indicated.”—Guardian. (Review of 
Midsummer- Night's Dream.) 
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ENGLISH (Continued yi 


SCOTT. 


Tue authentic editions of Scott are published 
solely by A. & C. Black, who purchased along 
with the Copyright the interleaved set of the 
Waverley Novels in which Sir Walter Scott 
noted corrections and improvements almost 
to the day of his death. The Unabridged 
Text Readers have been collated word for 
word with this set, and many inaccuracies, 
some of them ludicrous, corrected. 


CoMPLETE TEXT. 


Time of Tale. 
WAVERLEY. 1745 
GUY MANNERING. 1760 
ROB ROY. 1715 
OLD MORTALITY. 3679 
LEGEND OF MON- 

TROSE. 1644 ScHOOL 
HEART OF MID- EDITION. 
LOTHIAN. 1736 Each 
BRIDE OF LAMMER- Volume con- 

MOOR. 1700 \ tains special 
IVANHOE. 1194| _Introduc- 
THE ABBOT. 1570 prey nae 
KENILWORTH. 1575 | “Price 95. 
FORTUNESOF NIGEL. 1620] ~ cach, 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 1470 
THE TALISMAN. 1193 
WOODSTOCK. 1651 
FAIR MAID OF 

PERTH. 1402 
WAVERLEY. 

GUY MANNERING,. See 
ROB ROY. Peter, 
OLD MORTALITY. Sei 
ate OF MON- Volume oo 
. tains special — 
IVANHOE, Tateeaaes a 
THE ABBOT. tion and 
KENILWORTH. Pens 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. eoth. — 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Price 1s. 
THE TALISMAN, each. 
WOODSTOCK. For Time of 
Tale see above 


FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


—_—_—— 


Sixpenny Edition. 


The whole of the Waverley Novels are 
to be had in this style, and the edition 
is in use in many schools. Each Volume 
contains Glossary, Notes and Index, but 
not the special School Notes. Demy 8vo, 
Paper Covers. Price 6d, each. 
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ENGLISH ( Continued ). 


SCOTT. 
CONTINUOUS READERS. Abridged text. 
WAVERLEY. 
ROB ROY. 


Each 
Volume con- 
tains special 


OLD MORTALITY. 
LEGEND OF MON- 


TROSE. Introduc- 
IVANHOE. tion, 
Notes, and 
THE ABBOT. Illustrations 
KENILWORTH. Price 1s. 6d. 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. each. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
For Time of 
THE TALISMAN. Tale see 
** Complet 
WOODSTOCK. Text.” 
FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 


BATTLE PIECES. 


READERS FoR YounG PEopue. 


ROB ROY. sap by 
RRIET 
OLD MORTALITY. Gassion, and 
IVANHOE. edited, wit 
Intro- 
THE MONASTERY. duction and 
THE ABBOT area Na 
: y W. M. 
THE PIRATE. Famtrbamory 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Bouse 
THE TALISMAN. Bee 
FAIR MAID OF PERTH. Sauls HEE 


“Consider what things a boy learns from 
the reading of Scott... . ‘It is history 
conveyed in the most efficacious manner 
possible, by connection with contemporary 
groups of figures, so real that they bring 
home to the reader the history itself... . 
The Court of Elizabeth; the captivity of 
Mary, Queen of Scots; the gallant attempt 
of Prince Charles ; the Civil War ; the days of 
knightly tournament and feudal oppression ; 
the Covenanters; the reign of Louis XL; 
the Crusades—all these periods receive the 
kind of illumination which fixes them in 
the memory and makes the dry bones of 
history live when they are presented in con- 
nection with the actors of a contemporary 
drama.”—Sir Walter Besant. 


ENGLISH ( Continued ). 


POETRY. 


Each Volume contains a short Introduction 
and Notes for School Use. 


Limp Cloth. Price 6d. net each. 


Edited by C. LinkLaTER THomson, 
POEMS OF R. & E. B. BROWNING. 
POEMS OF LORD BYRON. 

POEMS OF LORD TENNYSON. 
POEMS OF KEATS & COLERIDGE. 


Edited by E. E. Spricut, B.A. 
POEMS OF PERCY B. SHELLEY. 
POEMS OF H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


‘“‘These gems of the English classics have 
been ably edited by teachers of ripe ex- 
perience, and show every evidence of the 
most careful compilation. Teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will find 
their introduction attended with the most 
beneficial resuits.”— Educational Record. 


Edited by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. 
SONG AND STORY. 


BLAck’s ScHoo. Poetry. 


Book I. Junior. ge het 
» Il. Intermediate. ‘a 
+B) III, Senior. nis, 


Or in limp cloth, price 8d. each. 


These books, each of 96 pages, are meant 
for use with classes of children of six to 
nine, nine to twelve, and twelve to fourteen 
severally. They serve as a systematic intro- 
duction to Poetry, and are based, as their 
general title implies, on the principle that 
children need a mixture of narrative and 
lyric verse at each stage suited to their liking 
and capacity. 

Great care has been given to find fresh and 
unhackneyed matter, and at the same time 
to include only excellent material for the 
formation of taste. 

Each passage is complete in itself, being in 
most cases a complete poem, and in the other 
cases a complete episode. 
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ENGLISH (Continued ). 
By A. C. M‘DONNELL, M.A. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY POETRY. 
Price ls. 4d. 


While not pretending to be a complete 
history of the literature of the epoch, it 
seeks to reproduce the essentially typical 
atmosphere of that epoch, without any 
attempt to ‘‘cram” the names and works 
of all the writers of the period. 


By J. A. NICKLIN, B.A. 


LYRA SERIORUM. Poems for Sunda 

Study. Price 

I trust that this little book may be found 
useful, especially, and in the first place, to 
masters in public schools who wish to give 
their classes appropriate lessons on Sunday 
afternoons ; and also, to a certain extent, to 
“Sunday Schools,” and to the rapidly in- 
creasing ‘‘Men’s Bible Classes.”—Jntroduc- 
tion. 


POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
(See p. 20.) 


By JOHN F. MILNE. 


PASSAGES FOR PARAPHRASING. 
Price 9d. 


The passages are intended, in the first 
instance, as exercises in paraphrasing for 
pupils preparing for the Leaving Certificate 
and University Local Examinations; but 
as each extract contains a complete theme 
or subject, they may also be found suitable 
for purposes of recitation.—Jntroduction. 


ENGLISH (Continued ). 
SCOTT’S POEMS. 


(COMPLETE TEXT.) ScHOOL EDITION. 
Price 1s. each. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited with 
special Introduction and Notes, by R. G. 
McKiniay. And containing Frontispiece. 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
MARMION. 


LORD OF THE ISLES. 


Each edited with special Introduction and 
Notes, by W. M. Mackenziz, M.A. And 
containing Frontispieces. 


Edited by W. M. Mackenzig, M.A. 


THE BRUCE. By Jonn Barsour. 


Selections for use in Schools, with an 
Introduction, a section on Early Scots 
Grammar, Notes, and a Glossary. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Contains some characteristic passages 
with the whole of the account of the Battle 
of Bannockburn, in which Barbour is at his 
best as a narrative and descriptive poet. 
Knowledge of Barbour will also afford matter 
for instructive comparison with the later 
work in a similar field of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose inheritance in part from the earlier 
poet is well understood, 
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FRENCH. 


BLACK’S REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 
General Editor: F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Oxon. 


FIRST STAGE. 
* With or without Vocabularies. 


*PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. 
By F. B. Kirkman. A Day in Paris.” Pro- 
viding a complete course of instruction for 
the first year. Fully illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, with the Exercises revised and 
rearranged, Price 2s. 

‘The most conscientious and at the same 
time the most original application of the 
New Method that has been published in 
Great Britain.”—Les Langues Modernes. 


Wall Sheets. InColour. To accompany 
the above: 


(1) La famille Pascal a table, a 
domestic scene. 

(2) La porte Saint-Martin, a street 
scene. 

Prices—Mounted on linen and on rollers, 
varnished, 7s. 6d. net each. Mounted on 
linen, 5s. net each. Unmounted, 3s. net 
each. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. 
PREMIERE PARTIE (Phonetic Edition). 
Third Edition revised, and with the liaison 
of words indicated. Transcribed by Pro- 
fessor D. L. Savory, M.A. Illustrated. 

Price 6d. 


Lesson Notes to accompany the Phonetic 


transcription of La Premiere Année de Fran- 
cats. Gratis to teachers using the book. 


a 
SOIREES CHEZ LES PASCAL. By 
F. B. Kirkman. A Reader to accompany 
Premiere Année. Containing 5 page illus- 


trations in colour. Demy 8vo., limp cloth. 
Price 6d. 


* PREMIERES LECTURES, By F. B. 


KIRKMAN. Simple accounts of French 


life based on photographs, etc., poetry . 


and prose fables. May be used as (1) a 
two-term reader, (2) a complete course of 
instruction for older beginners in evening 
classes, ete. Third Edition, revised, and 
containing New Exercises. Price 1g, 


FRENCH LESSON NOTES. By F. B. 
KirKMAN. To accompany and explain the 
above texts (full lesson notes for Premizre 
Année and Premieres Lectures). 

Price 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. For 


Beginners. Airsand Tonic Sol-Fa. By F. B. 
Kirkman and R. B. Morcan. Second 
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Edition, revised and enlarged, containing 
10 additional songs in phonetic script. 
Price 6d. 


** An excellent little selection of French 
songs, well printed.”—School World. 


COURS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 
ELEMENTAIRE. Edited by G. 
Hartog. A Short French Grammar in 
French. Second Edition. Price 1s. 4d. 


As a knowledge of the grammar of a lan- 
guage is essential to the accurate mastery of 
the tongue itself, grammar must not be 
neglected. At the same time, if we teach a 
language orally, it follows thatif the grammar 
is taught in English we are introducing a 
discordant element into our teaching—an 
element which hinders progress and is incon- 
sistent with the end we have in view.— 
Preface. 


SECOND STAGE. 
* With or without Vocabularies. 


DEUXIEME ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. By 
F. B. Kirkman. A Tour in France; 
Fables; Stories from French History up to 
1180. Provides a complete course, with 
grammar, for the second or third year, 
Second Edition, Price 2s, 6d. 
“‘The book with its predecessor forms, in 

our opinion, one of the two best existing 

French Courses for school use.”— Teacher. 


*PETITS CONTES DE FEES. Adapted by 
W. G. Harroe from Grimm, Andersen, etc. 
With Reform Course based on the text by 
F. B. Kirkman. Second Edition. Price 8d, 


PETITS CONTES POPULAIRES. Adapted 
and Edited by F. B. Kirkman, with Exer- 
cises. Price 8d. 


TROIS HEROS DE L’ANCIENNE 
FRANCE. By JuLEs pE Giovvet. Short 
interesting biographies of three of the 
greatest personalities in French History. 
Edited by F. B. Kirkman, with Exercises 
by L. CHouvinte (Perse School, Cam- 
bridge). Price 9d. 


ELEMENTARY. 


Grammar to standard of Preliminary Locals. 
* With or without Vocabularies. 


LES GAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. Stories 
from French History to 886. Second Edi- 
tion, with complete course of instruction 
based on the text. By F. B. Krrxman and 
J.M. P&contau. Illustrated. May be used 
in the Second Stage. Price 1s, 6d, 
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BLACK’S REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 
ELEMENTARY (Continued). 


LECTURES ET EXERCICES—COURS 
ELEMENTAIRE, Stories; Letters; Chap- 
ters from French History, 1180-1643. A 
complete course of instruction with gram- 
mar. Illustrated. By F. B. Kirkman, 
L. CHOUVILLE, and Miss Pecury. 

Price 2s, 

*MON LIVRE DE LECTURES. By F. B. 
KIRKMAN. Price 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated stories of everyday life, alter- 
nating with poems. 


*FRANCE DE MONTOREL. By Jutes pe 
GLouvet. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


The story of a young Frenchman in the 
time just preceding the advent of Joan of 
Arc. Based on contemporary chronicles. 


*CONTES DES CHEVALIERS. By Mrs. 
J. G. Frazer. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


Stories from paendary literature of the 
Middle Ages retold in modern French. Con- 
tains Roland, Ogier, Amis et Amiles, Aiol. 


*CONTES ET PRECEPTES. Prose Stories 
by Mme. CHARLEVILLE. With simple 
poetry. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
with Exercises by Miss £. C. STEnv. 

Price 9d. 


*BERTHE AUX GRANDS PIEDS. A Moda- 
ernized Story from the legendary literature 
of the Middle Ages. By Mrs, J. G. FRAZER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. With Reform 
Exercises by F, B. KirKMAN. Price 9d. 


SIMPLIFIED FRENCH READERS. Edited 
by F. Bb, Kirkman, Text only, 32 pages. 

Price 4d. each. 

I. Compagnon de Voyage, Le briquet.— 


Andersen. 

II. Contes des Animaux.—Grimm and 
Andersen. 

III. Histoires Merveilleuses. —Grimm. 


. Princes et Princesses.—Various.. 

V. Poucinet, Es-tuContent?—Laboulaye. 

. Aventures é¢tonnantes —Grimm and 
others, 

This is a series of six little books in which 
the text is carefully simplified so as to make 
reading for its own sake possible in quite 
elementary classes, 


JUNIOR. 
Grammar to standard of Junior Locals. 


LECTURES ET EXERCICES—COURS 
MOYEN. By M. P. Anvrews. Chapters 
on France and its History, 1648-1804, 
To meet the requirements of candidates 
preparing for the Junior Locals and 
similar examinations. Illustrated. With 
or without English Notes, Price 2s, 
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FRENCH (Continued ). 


AVENTURES DE CHICOT. By Dvmas. 
With complete course of instruction based 
on the text, By F. B. Kirkman and A. R. 
FLorian, Third Edition. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. Price 2s. 


‘A racy historical story.” —Guardian. 


LA TRES JOYEUSE HISTOIRE DE 
BAYARD. Adapted by W. G. Harros. 
Second Edition with Reform Course of 
Exercises by F. B. Kirkman, With or 
without Vocabulary. Price 2s. 


VOLTAIRE: ZADIG. Edited and carefully 
Revised by F. B. Kirkman. Illustrated. 
Exercises by Miss Rose WELis. Price 9d. 


VOLTAIRE: MELANGES. Edited with 
Reform Oral Exercises by F. B. KtRKMAN. 
Illustrated. Price 6d. 


SENIOR. 


Grammar to standard of Higher Certificate, 
Senior Locals. Without Vocabulary. 


LECTURES ET EXERCICES— COURS 


SUPERIEUR. By F. B. Kirkman. Chap- 
ters on France and on its history from 
1804. With complete Course of Exercises 
based on the text by Miss F. M. 8. Barcur- 
Lor. To Senior Local Standard. Price 2s. 


CHEZ LES FRAN CAIS. Chapters on 
Modern France from’ the best authors. 
More advanced than the preceding volume. 
Higher Certificate Standard. By H. Car- 
TER, M.A., with Exercises by Miss SHEar- 
son, M.A. Price 2s. 


LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. By Aszovr. 
Chaps. i.-v. Complete in itself. See for 
sequel the term reader Délivrance deSchultz. 
Illustrations of Doré. Reform Exercises 
by F. B. Kirkman, Price 2s. 


AGE OF RICHELIEU. Edited by A. Jamson 
Smits, Readings from Historians and 
Contemporary Writers. Price 2s, 
‘‘ Will give the advanced student a delight- 

ful glimpse into France of the seventeenth 

century.” —Guardian. 


AGE OF LOUIS XI. Edited by F. B. Smart, 
M.A. Readings from Historians and Con- 
temporary Writers, Price Qs. 
“The double advantage of this book lies in 

the fact that the pupil not only makes pro- 

gress in the study of the French language, 
but also learns much of an important period 
in French history.”—Fducational Times. 


VOLTAIRE—Contes et Mélanges. Edited 
by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Illustrated, 
Price Qs. 
“We can heartily recommend this book as 
an excellent up-to-date French Reader.”— 
Practical Teacher. 


ee 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


FRENCH (Continued ). 


BLACK’S REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 
SENIOR.—Continued. 


GRANDS PROSATEURS DU _ XVIIe 


SIECLE. Edited by Prof. Louis BRANDIN. 

Price 3s. 
The best prose of Descartes, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Fénélon, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, 
Sévigné. Each extract is a complete whole 
in itself. The book should be welcomed 
by those who believe that English Senior- 
form boys and girls should not quit school 
ignorant of the greatest prose masters of 
France. 


BLACK’S 
ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 


Strong Limp Cloth, Stitched. 
F REPARATORY AND ELEMEN TARY. 


For first four years. Length of Text with 
French footnotes, not counting pictures, vocabu- 
lary, and English notes, 20-30 pp. All these 
texts are modern. 


* May be had without English notes and 
vocabulary. * 


*CHEVALIERS DE CHARLEMAGNE. 
Modernized Stories from the Chansons de 
Geste. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated. 

Price 6d. 


*AMIS ET AMILES, AIOL. Two more 
Stories from the Chansons de Geste. By Mrs. 
J.G. FRAZER. Price 6d. 


*RIRES ET LARMES. Prose Stories of 
Everyday Life by A. Vusstor. With simple 
Poetry. Illustrated. Price 6d. 


*PETITES COMEDIES, for Reading and 
Acting. By Mrs. J.G. Frazer. Price 9d. 


LA PETITE iINSTITUTRICE. And other 
French Dialogues. By Gerrrupe M. I[RoN- 
SIDE. Price 6d. 
A series of short scenes from French life, 

introducing games, songs, and recitations, 

suitable for children of twelve years and 
upwards, 

They supply material for a year’s work in 
conversational French. 


FRENCH (Continued ). 


MIDDLE AND UppEr. 

Length of Text, with French Jootnotes, not 
counting illustrations and English notes, 30-40 
pp. No vocabularies. Each text can be had 
without English notes. 


MAfTRE PATELIN (Comédie). Modern 
rendering of the famous Farce based on the 
edition of 1490. By Mdlle. Niner. TIllus- 
trated. Price 6d. 

CHICOT CHEZ HENRI DE NAVARRE. 
By ALex. Dumas. Edited by A. R. FLORIAN. 
Dlustrated. Price 6d. 

RECITS DE FROISSART. Edited by 
Mdlle. Niner. Contains three tales from 
the Chronicles rendered into modern French. 
Illustrated. Price 6d. 

WATERLOO. By Henry Hovssayn, de 
Académie francaise. Edited by G. H. 


CLARKE, M.A. Portraits. Price 8d. 
DELIVRANCE DE SCHULTZ. Deuxiéme 
Partie du Roi des Montagnes. By E. 


Asour. Illustrations by Gustave Dorf. 
Ed. by F, B. Kirkman. 50 pp. text. Price 9d. 
GAUTIER: PROSE ET VERS. The best 
Prose and Poetry of Gautier. Edited by 
F, B. Kirkman. Illustrated. Price 6d. 
LE BARON DE FOURCHEVIF. Comedy 
by Lapicue, Edited by A. H. Samira, M. A; 
L.-és-L. Price 6d. 
UPppER. 

Length of Text, not counting illustrations and 
notes, 40-50 pp. No vocabularies. 
LETTRES, MAXIMES ET CARACTERES 
DU XVII SIECLE. Contains eight 
letters of Sévigné, Maxims of La Rochefou- 
cauld, and La Bruyére’s chapter on La 
Société et la Conversation. Edited by Pro- 
fessor BRANDIN, Illustrated. Price 9d, 

Or without Notes, Price 6d, 

BOSSUET: LES EMPIRES. Contains leg 
Egyptiens, les Perses, les Grecs et Alexandre, 
Edited by Professor BRANDIN. 22 Tllustra- 
tions, Price 9d. 


SAINT LOUIS. A TwoTerm Reader. E.T. 
SCHOEDELIN. Exercises by F. B. KIRKMAN, 
Price 1g. 3d. 

The text describes the pious deeds and 
chivalrous adventures of the noblest charac- 
terin French history after Joan of Arc. His life 
should be familiar to every student of French. 


Edited by Misses ANczav and E. Macemr. 


RECITS ET COMPOSITIONS D’APRES 
LIMAGE. Containing 14 page illus- 
trations in colour, with corresponding 
text and exercises. Demy 8vo, limp 
cloth. Price 6d, 
The title of this little book describes its 

twofold aim—i.e. that of a Reader and an 

Introduction to Free Composition in French. 

It is intended for the use of pupils who have 

learned according to the Direct Method, and 

who have an elementary knowledge of 
grammar 


LECTURES ILLUSTREES (Eléments de 
Grammaire). Containing 58 illustrations, 
32 of which are in colour. Crown 4to, 
cloth. Price 1s. 6d, 
Lectures Illustrées serves a twofold purpose, 

It is intended for children who have already 
studied a simpler text-book on Direct Method 
lines, but, to obviate the difficulty of its pos- 
sible use by beginners, the grammatical exer- 
cises have been arranged in the form of 
revision of the lessons, simply and compres 
hensively. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


By Prof. L. W. Lyng, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


AFRICA. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

AMERICA (SOUTH). 

ASIA. School 

AUSTRALASIA and | 7¢0#raphies. 
the EAST INDIES. | Price 1s. 4d. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 


The aim of this series is to present geo- 
graphical knowledge in such a way as to 
make it essentially educational—proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, arguing 
by ‘‘ cause and effect,” teaching observation 
and verification of facts. 


Special attention is paid to commercial 
geography. 


OF THE 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
WORLD. Price 3s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(Elementary. ) 


Or interleaved for Notes. 


Price 3s. 
Price 4s. 


A SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
GRAPHY. Illustrated with 83 diagrams. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Without wishing to compare the merits or 
demerits of the three volumes above, we 
should like to explain the differences. 


The Commercial Geography of the World is, 
of course, intended specially for use in 
‘*commercial” classes; but we believe that 
geography—if taught on right lines at all— 
is more easily taught to boys from the com- 
mercial than from any other point of view. 


With regard to the School Geography of the 
World, the system of what may be called 
‘‘paragraphed notes” adopted in it, is the 
one which the author found most useful dur- 
ing his first 5 or 6 years’ work as a teacher. 


In the School Text-Book a comparative use 
of the diagrams will be facilitated by (1) the 
classified list. of diagrams in the Table of 
Contents, and (2) the exceptional number 
devoted to the area likely to be best known, 
ie. the Homeland. 
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MAN IN MANY LANDS. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Geographic Control. 
Containing 24 full-page illustrations in 
colour. Price 2s. 6d. 


FROM THE PreFrace.—‘‘ During recent years 
I have examined a rather appalling number 
of candidates in geography (fully 150,000) for 
various Examining Bodies, and this has 
brought me a stream of questions from all 
parts of the world on what may be called 
‘odd points’ in geography. 

“The mere fact of such questions being 
asked from the geographical standpoint is an 
eloquent testimony to the vast improvement 
in the teaching of the science in recent years 
and the consequent increase of interest in it 
amongst the pupils. And it has encouraged 
me to put into consecutive form a series of 
answers to such questions. The book was 
not written, therefore, with any wish to 
support or attack any theory, racial or other; 
but, now that it is finished, it seems to me 
that it might form ‘ An Introduction to the 
Study of Geographic Control.’” 


AMERICA. Elementary 
ASIA. Geographies. 
BRITISH ISLES. Price 4d. net 

EUROPE. each. 


THE WORLD, ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY OF. Price 1s. 4d. 


Prepared for the use of teachers who wish 
to have an elementary book which is dis- 
tinctly preparatory to the more advanced 
volume on 7'ke World. It may, perhaps, also 
meet the needs of others who are looking for 
a cheap book treating the world in a single 
volume. 


GEOGRAPHY READERS. 
Price 1s. 4d. each. 

No. III. England and Wales. 

With 2 Maps and 63 Illustrations. 

No. IVa. British Isles. 

With 5 Maps and 69 Illustrations. 

No. IVs. Europe. 

With 13 Maps and 100 Illustrations. 

No. IVc. British Empire. 

With 6 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 

No. Va. Africa. 

With 2 Maps and 42 Illustrations. 

No. Vz. Asia, 

With Map and 52 Illustrations. 

No. Vc. The Americas. 

With 6 Maps and 60 Illustrations. 

The basis of the whole series is argument 
by cause and effect, selection of essentials, 
treatment of the science as a whole, copious 
illustrations, and provision for eral work. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued ). 


By L. W. Lypz, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
A CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY OF ENG- 


LAND AND WALES. Containing 32 full- 
page Illustrationsin colour. Square crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


An attempt is made to treat Geography 
for young children in very simple language, 
but as essentially a Science; and, in the 
belief that Science and Art are always 
mutually helpful, the book has been illus- 
trated with a series of thirty-two beautiful 
plates in colour. This will make it, though 
written originally for class use, specially help- 
ful for home study. The book is a unique 
experiment in Educational publishing, 


A HOME-WORK ATLAS. Containing 
48 Maps in Black and White. Crown 4to. 
Cloth. Price Is. 


This Atlas is intended to supply at a mode- 
rate cost the data necessary for working the 
problems and exercises which are such an 
essential element of the modern teaching of 
Geography, but which are not to be found in 
the ordinary School Atlas. It is hoped that 
it will go far to supply the apparatus which 
is so essential if independent work is to be 
done by the pupil. 

By Professor A. J. HERBERTSON. 
MAN AND HIS WORK. Illustrated, 
Price 1s. 6d. 

This volume presents in a popular form 
the principles of human geography. The 
success of the volume from its first issue 
proves how great was the need for such a 
work. Beginning with the simplest societies, 
in which the effect of physical surrounding 
is, as it were, “‘writ large,” the increasing 
complexity introduced by new conditions 
and occupations is illustrated by concrete 
examples of existing societies. 


Descriptive Geographies. 


AFRICA. 

AMERICA (Cen. & So.). 

AMERICA (North). 

ASIA. Well Illustrated. 

AUSTRALIA and Price 2s. 6d. 
OCEANIA. éach. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 


Travellers’ tales are essential in good geo- 
graphical teaching, and the teacher who 
neglects them is working ata great disadvan- 
tage. He wantsa book to put into his pupils’ 
hands which will supply this personal de- 
scriptive element. If such a book can also be 
used as a reading-book much time is saved. 
This is what the present series does. It 
contains reliable, graphic, interesting, and 
instructive passages, carefully selected from 
the writings of modern travellers. 

The books may be used as ordinary geo- 
graphies for class use or as readers. 
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GEOGRAPHY ( Continued ). 


By M. I. Newsicin, D.Sc. 


MAN AND HIS CONQUEST OF 
NATURE. Small crown 8vo, cloth, with 
23 illustrations. Price, 2s. 


This book is intended to be used 
ment the ordinary textbooks of geography ; 
it aims at giving the kind of information 
necessary to vivify their somewhat bald 
statements, and Suggesting the complex 
actions and reactions which take place be- 
tween man and nature at every stage of 
civilization. 

Generally the book aims at supplying 
the kind of information which teachers of 
geography wish to put before their scholars, 
but which they find it difficult to obtain, as 
it is mostly still contained only in mono- 
graphs and geographical journals. 


to supple- 


By J. B. Rreynoups, B.A. 


WORLD PICTURES. An Elementary 
Pictorial Geography. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 


This book has been written with a double 
object. Its first aim is to introduce a child 
to the best methods of geographical study; 
to train him to read maps and pictures 
intelligently ; to teach him to compare and 
contrast the geographical phenomena of vari- 
ous regions, and to trace out the reasons for 
their existence as far as possible. 

The book also aims at giving a series of 
accurate vivid pictures of the most important 
types of scenery, with theconditionsof human 
life which have been necessarily evolved in 
accordance with these surroundings. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


The World. Containing 147 Maps and 
Diagrams, 
Demy 8vo. Price 2s. each. 


The British Isles. With 85 Illustrations, 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Europe. With 72 Illus., Mapsand Diagrams, 

The Americas. With 109 Illustrations, 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Asia. 64 Illus., Maps and Diagrams. 

Africa and Australasia. With 81 Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Diagrams. 


In the first part of each book an attempt 
has been made to give students a grasp of 
those important physical facts in accordance 
with which countries have been divided into 
“natural regions,” and in the second part to 
show the influence of the physical features 
of such areas on the life of rnankind. Special 
attention has, therefore, been paid to the 
relief of the land and to climate, while the 
economic aspect of the subject has been kept 
well in mind, 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY ( Continued ). 


By J. B. Reynoups, B.A. 
JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Small crown 8vo. Price 1s. 4d. each. 

Ireland, and Great Britain in Outline. 
With 92 Illustrations, Mapsand Diagrams, 

Great Britain and Ireland. With 83 Lllus- 
trations, Maps and Diagrams. 

Europe. With 76 Illustrations, Maps 
and Diagrams. 

British Empire, with its World 
Setti With 92 Illustrations, Maps 
and Diagrams. 

These books have been written to suit the 
needs of children in the upper classes of 
Elementary Schools and the lower and middle 
elasses of Secondary Schools. 

Throughout a regional method has been 
adopted, and simple maps have been inserted 
to clearly define the natural regions selected. 
Other diagrams illustrate the essential phy- 
sical and political features of the regions, 
the distribution of various phenomena, and 
certain economic facts, and the numerous 
views have been specially selected for their 
geographical value. 


By BeRNarD SmirTH, M.A., F.G.S. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Containing 222 Illustrations, Maps and 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
This book is intended for the use of schoo!- 

teachers and the upper classes of schools. It 

is hoped that it will meet a much-felt want, 
since the numerous illustrations are largely 
drawn from the United Kingdom and the 

British Empire, rather than from the United 

States of America, as is so often the case. 

The work is divided into six parts, dealing 

respectively with (1) the Earth and its Parts: 

(2) the Atmosphere; (3) the Land; (4) the 

Sculpture of the Land; (5) the Waters; (6) 

the Building of Britain. Special attention is 

drawn to the influences exercised on various 
peoples by physical environment. 


By ALEx. L. Curr, B.A.(LoND.). 


AN INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Probable price, 3s. 6d. 
This new text-book of Commercial Geo- 

graphy is expressly designed for use in senior 

classes of Secondary Schools and intermediate 
classes of Technical Colleges and Universities. 

The requirements of modern geographical 
method have been kept carefully in view 
throughout, stress being laid upon the inter- 
connection of physical influence and commer- 
cial facts. 

Special prominence is given to the British 
Empire, and a fuller treatment than usual 
is accorded to lands of to-morrow like the 
Russian Empire and China. 

Illustrative maps and diagrams have been 
freely introduced throughout. 

(Ready, Spring, 1914. 
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GEOGRAPHY ( Continued ). 


By J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE ROUND WORLD. An Elemen- 
tary Geog. 39 Diagrams. Price 1s. 4d. 


This little book gives a general idea of the 
whole Globe in such a shape that it may be 
gone over by a junior class in one year. 


By H. J. Snaps, M.A. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. With 
about 120 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 4to, cloth, Price 1s. 6d. 


The dearth of diagrams in the ordinary 
school atlas and in most text-books of geo- 
graphy has been a severe handicap to the 
teacher and pupil alike, and the purpose of 
this book is to supplement the atlas. 

To think in maps is a very important part 
of the training in modern geographical study, 
and this work will give great assistance to 
the student in acquiring this faculty. 


By H. J. Snapg, M.A. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS AND 
LAND FORMS SERIES. Pictures and 
Exercises. Price 1s. 6d. each. 

The British Isles. (Now ready.) 

North America and Eurasia. 

South America, Africa, and Australasia. 

[Jn preparation. 
In addition to a large number of diagrams 
and maps of various geographical phenomena, 
these books contain a number of pictures of 
land forms, accompanied by questions based 
on the comparative method in order to 
give the student practice in using the books 
intelligently. To think in maps is a very 
important part of the training in modern 
geographical study, and these books will 
give assistance in this respect. 


By AN ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 


BLACK’S DIAGRAMMATIC ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Specially pre- 
pared for the Elementary School. Con- 
taining 43 maps and numerous diagrams. 
Crown 4to, cloth. Price ls. 


This atlas takes into account the points in 
the ‘‘Suggestions for Teachers” as well as 
those laid down in the latest ‘‘ Code.” 

The maps (forty-three in number) include 
physical, ‘political, commercial, economic, 
industrial and climatic maps of each country, 
besides other commercial maps of the world, 
ete. 

There are numerous simple diagrams illus. 
trating, comparatively, British Empire areas, 
population, trade statistics, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, time, and defence. 

There is, in addition, an historical epitome, 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued ). 


ELEMENTARY 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Crown 4to. Price 1s. 6d, each. 


By C. Von Wyss. 


THE WORLD IN PICTURES. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour and 30 in 
Black and White. 


By S. SHENNESEY. 
THE CHILDREN’S WORLD. 


With Pictures as above, but with a more 
Elementary Text. 


By H. Cuivre Barnarp, M.A., B. Litt. 


THE BRITISH ISLES IN PICTURES. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour, 26 in Black 
and White, and a Map. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN PICTURES. 
With 32 [liustrations in Colour, 26 in Black 
and White, and a Map. 


EUROPE IN PICTURES. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour, 25 in Black 
and White, and 5 Maps. 


HOW OTHER PEOPLE LIVE. 
With 31 Illustrations in Colour, and 24 in 
Black and White. 


sPICTURES OF FAMOUS TRAVEL. 
With 31 Illustrations in Colour and 26 in 
Black and White. 


These are essentially Geography Readers, 
and their distinguishing feature is the 
highly artistic illustrations in colour by 
which an appeal is made to the child’s 
imagination. 


The text is intended not to supplant the 
teacher, but rather to furnish him with 
“subject-matter” that may be developed in 
the course of the lesson. 


“The Children’s World” is suitable for 
advanced Kindergarten pupils and for Stan- 
dard I. in Elementary Schools, ‘The World ” 
is suitable for Standard II., ‘‘ British Isles” 
for Standards III. and IV., and ‘‘The British 
Empire ” and ‘‘ How Other People Live” for 
Standards V. and VI., and “Europe” for 
Standard VII. 

“Pictures of Famous Travel” ‘is suitable 
for upper standards of Elementary Schools 
and the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 
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GEOGRAPHY (Continued ). 


By L. C. W. Bonactna, F.R. Met.S. 


CLIMATIC CONTROL. With 27 Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Diagrams. Price 2s. 


This book discusses the general principles 
of climatology ; shows how vegetation charac- 
teristics and other features of landscape are 
controlled generally by climatic influences, 
and illustrates the effects of special or typical 
climatic conditions from different parts of 
the world, with special reference to man— 
his life and occupations. The book concludes 
with a chapter on the general principles of 
meteorology. 


By AGNES NIGHTINGALE. 
VISUAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BookI. Land Forms, Environment, etc. 
Containing 23 full-page pictures for colour- 
ing. Small Crown 4to. Price 6d. 


Book II. Continents and Countries. 
Containing 22 page outline maps for com- 
pleting. Small Crown 4to, Price 8d. 


By means of simple pictures these little 
books aim at cultivating the power of ‘‘vis- 
ualization,” or ‘‘thinking in shapes,” and to 
develop the geographical imagination. The 
books have been so arranged that there is 
*‘something to do,” as well as something to 
see and read about, for the outline pictures 
are to be filled in with crayons or water- 
colours by the children themselves. ‘ Visual 
Geography” is intended for Kindergartens, 
for Infants and the lower Standards of Ele- 
mentary Schools, but may be used with 
advantage by older children whose ground- 
work of geographical knowledge is weak. 


By MABEL §. Ext.iort, B.A. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth. Containing 60 
illustrations and diagrammatie maps. 

Price 1s. 6d. 


This book is intended for the use of children 
of about twelve years of age in secondary 
schools. Its purpose is to show the influence 
of the geography of our islands, not merely 
on their history, but on the principal changes 
which have taken place in their social life 
and civilization from the earliest times. The 
rise of our commerce and marine power has 
also been sketched, and the close connection. 
between economic geography and history 
shown. The scheme of the book has beer 
drawn up by Professor L. Lyde, M.A... 
F.R.G.S. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


Epvitrep sy 8. M. NICHOLLS, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES: 


Land Forms and how they are made. 


THE following may be had in Packets of Six as per list, or Six of 


subject in a Packet. 
envelope with thumb-hole. 


any one 


Each Packet is contained in a strong Manilla paper 
Kach Picture measures 63 x 42 inches. 


For convenience of reference as library volumes and for preparation work 
these sets of Pictures may be obtained in cloth covers, each card mounted on 
a guard, and with the Notes on Pictures at the front of the set. 


Series II. ELEevaTion AnD DEPRESSION 
OF THE LAND (in 2 Packets). 
Price 6d, per Packet of Six. 
This Series complete in cloth case, price 1s.6d. 
(In preparation. 
Series III. Sco.prure or Eartrn’s Crust 
(in 2 packets). 
Price 6d. per Packet of Six. 
Packet I. 
Weathering of Surface through agency of: 
1. Rain. 5. Plants. 
2. Rain. 6. Frost, Rain and 
3. Frost. Wind. 
4 Wind and Heat. 
Packet IL. 
7. Work of Ground 10. Slow Weather- 
Waters—aA Cavern. ing — Wind and 
8. Ditto.—aA Landslip. Heat. 
8. Work of Aerial 11. Formation 
Agents—An Arch. Soil. 


of 


12. Diagrams. 
This Series complete in cloth case, 
price 1s. 6d. 
Series V. Guacrers (in 3 Packets). 
Price 6d, per Packet of Six. 


By L. E. Watrter, B.Sc., A.C.G.I. 


Packet I. 
1(The High Alps 3. AGlacier Pass. 
from the 4. A Glacier Pass. 
2.) Finsteraarhorn 5. An Ice Fall. 
to the Eiger. 6. A Glacier Snout. 


Packet IT. 
7. A Field of Snow. 11. Scratched Rock 
8. Melting Snow. behind the Old 
9. Ice Surface. Ice Fall. 
0. A Region of Cre- 12. Lateral Moraine, 
vasses. 
Packet ITI. 
13. Terminal Moraine. 17. A Scree brought 
14. Boulders on the down by Ava- 
Moraine. lanches. 
15. An Old Moraine. 18. A Valley. 
16. A Lake formed by 
Glacial Water. ; ; 
This Series complete in cloth case, price 2s, 


Series VIII. Mountains (in 3 Packets). 
Price 6d, per Packet of Six. 


Packet I, 


1.A Mountain Up- 4. Mature Moun- 
fold. tains. 
. 2 Pyramid Peak. 5. Snowdonia. 


Snowcapped 6, Synclinal Strata. 


Peak 
Packet IT. 
7. A Dissected Pla- 10. Mountain swept 


eau. by Avalanches. 
8. A Serrated 1l1.A Region of 
Ridge. Eternal Snow. 
9. Limestone Tow- 12. A Mountain 
ers. Cirque. 
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Packet III. 


16. Vegetation on 
Upper Slopes. 
17.A Mountain 
Slope. 
18. Mountains 
Barriers, 
This Series complete in cloth case, price Qs. 


Series X. Va.ueys (in 2 Packets), 
Price 6d. per packet of Six. 
Packet L 


1. Formation of a 4. A Cafionin Hori- 
alley. zontal Clay. 
2. A Cafion. 5. A Young Valley. 


13. A Watershed. 

l4. Vegetation 
Lower Slopes. 

15. Vegetation 
Middle Slopes. 


on 


on 
as 


38. A Gorge in Lime- 6. A Mature Val- 
stone Rock. ley. 
Packet IT. 
- An Older Valley. 10.A Hanging Val- 


7 
8 A Synclinal Val- _ 
ley. ll. A Drowned Val- 
9. A Glaciated Val- ley. 
ley. 12. A Dry Valley. 
This Series complete in cloth case, 
price 1s. 6d. 


Series XI. Lakes (in 2 Packets). 
Price 6d. per Packet of Six, 


Packet I. _ 
1. Tectonic Basin. 5. Glacial Basin. 
2. Volcanic Basin. 6. Mountain - Val- 
3. Rock Basin. ley Basin. 
4. Alluvial Basin. 
Packet IT. 
Basins formed by Barriers. 
7. Landslip Barrier. 11. (2) Beach-Barrier 
8. Ice Barrier. and (6) Ox bow 
9. River formed Bar- cut-off. 
rier. 12 Complex  Aliu- 
10. Moraine Barrier. vial Basin. 
This Series complete in cloth case, 
price ls, 6d. 


Other Series in preparation. 


These pictures are intended to assist 
teachers of geography in giving correct ideas 
of parts of the earth’s surface, the subjects 
being selected with a view to illustrating the 
workings of varied natural forces. 

It is hoped that these illustrations will 
give the scholars a true idea of natural 
phenomena and enable them afterwards to 
make or use diagrams with a correct sense 
of proportion. 

An Introductory Essay on each Series, with 
Descriptions of Pictures and Questions, is Sup- 
plied free to teachers who purchase the pictures, 


‘ 


i 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY ( Continued ). 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 
Series of 3 Maps on Sheet. 
Price 1d, each. 


EUROPE (12 coloured sections), viz. : 
"Austria-Hungary, Balkan Peninsula, 
Basin of Danube, Basin of Rhine, 
Europe, France, German Empire, 
Holland and Belgium, Italy, Russia, 
Scandinavia and Denmark, Spain 
and Portugal. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
sections), viz. : 

Eastern Counties ; Northern Coun- 
ties ; Severn Basin ; Southern Coun- 
ties, East ; Southern Counties, West; 
Thames Basin ; Trent Basin; Wales 
and Cheshire. 


(8 coloured 


SCOTLAND (5 coloured sections), viz. : 

Northern Highlands, Southern 
Highlands, Central Plain, Lothians 
and Tweed Basin, South-Western 
District. 


_ IRELAND (4 coloured sections), viz.: 


Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught. 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH POS. 
SESSIONS (8 coloured sections), viz. : 
United States (2 Maps), Canada (2 
Maps), Indian Empire, Australia and 
New Zealand, British South Africa, 
Minor Possessions. 
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GEOGRAPHY (Continued ). 
SYNTHETICAL ATLASES. 


EUROPE. Price 1s. 6d. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Price 1s. 4d. 
SCOTLAND. Price 1s. 
IRELAND. Price 9d. 


The maps are drawn in sets of three, and 
are so arranged that one or all can be pre- 
sented to the pupil at the same time. 

It is intended that the first map should be 
open during the lesson. This can then be 
folded out of sight, and the second map 
brought into view. This omits the names 
of places, giving instead facts connected with 
places marked in map A. 

Tn order to facilitate reference, each place 
is marked by a number in all three maps. 
Map B serves as a test on map A, whilst map 
C in its turn serves as a test for localising 
industries, products, historical events, etc. 


GEOMETRY. 


By CHARLES GoprREy, M.A. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. ‘Translated and 


adapted from the German of Dr. FRANZ 
Hocevar. With 50 Illustrations. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Dr. Hocevar’s method of presentation is 
less formal than that to which English 
teachers are accustomed; indeed, however 
valuable a model form of proposition may be 
in the first stages, it is doubtless necessary 
to relax somewhat in more advanced work. 
—Preface. 


GREEK. 


By A. Dovua_as THompson. 
ODYSSEY. Book IX. Price 2s, 6d. 


By E. G. WILKINSON, M.A. 


THE RISE OF HELLAS, An Histori- 
cal Greek Reading Book. With 2 Maps 
and 19 Illustrations. Price 2s, 6d. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HISTORY. 


By Prof. L. W. Lypz, M.A. 
THE AGE OF BLAKE. (1652-1680.) 


With 12 Illustrations. Price ls. 4d. 
THE AGE OF DRAKE. (1577-1596.) 
With 15 Illustrations. Price ls. 4d. 
THE AGE OF HAWKE. (1709-1782. ) 
With 9 lllustrations. Price 1s. 4d. 


This Series of Sea-Dog Readers consists of 
extracts from contemporary documents and 
from contemporary and modern verse, The 
spelling of extracts is in every case mod- 
ernized. 

The object of the whole series is, perhaps, 
sufficiently summed up in the motto from 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional ”— 


‘* LEST WE FORGET”; 


but the stories themselves form a fascinating 
“centre of action” round which to group the 
history of the period, and the slightly anti- 
quated language illustrates the origin of 
many idioms, the use of which is now no 
longer obvious. 


By H. pe B. Grppins, M.A., Litt.D. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Third Edition. 
35 Illustrations, 4 Maps. Price 2s. 


This book may be used either as a text- 
book for middle and upper forms in studying 
the history of their own time, or simply as 
a “Reader,” which may give general infor- 
mation while being read aloud in class in the 
usual reading lesson.— Prejace. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. 


FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 


Vol. I. King Alfred to Shakespeare. (871- 
1616.) With 57 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. Cromwell to George V. (1599-1912. ) 
57 Illustrations. Price ls, 4d. each. 


‘Famous Englishmen” consists of two 
volumes of simply-written lives, the first 
volume containing biographies from Alfred 
to Elizabeth, the second volume coming to 
the present day. Many teachers working in 
schools where divisions are grouped have 
expressed a wish for a couple of books form- 
ing a complete two-years’ course, this being 
the usual time any child stays in a given 
group. These two books meet the require- 
ment. They offer the advantage of continu- 
ous subject, and yet the reader may be 
changed annually as prescribed. At the 
same time they will be equally available in 
schools where each division is large enough 
to be handled singly. 
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By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
MEN OF RENOWN. 


A ConcEeNTRIC READER. 


King Alfred to Lord Roberts. (871-1904.) 


With 71 Mustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 


Similar to ‘‘ Famous Englishmen,” but con- 
taining the principal men of both periods in 
one volume, 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. 


Vol. I. The Coming of the Romans to the 
Battle of Towton Field (B.c. 55 to A.D. 
1461). With 27 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. The Rising of Lambert Simnel to 
the Battle of Sedgemoor (1487 to 1685). 
With 12 page Miustrations. 


Price 1s. 4d. each. 


In teaching history it is easily possible to 
make children date-perfect and fact-perfect, 
and yet leave them without any idea of the 
hues which life wore in those far-off days. 
But, put before them a picture ofa child’s life 
in those days; tell them a story in which a 
boy or girl, much of their own age, takes a 
share in the events of his or her time, and 
the history lesson becomes another thing. 

The writer of these volumes has found the 
method very effective in teaching what may 
be called the colour and form of history. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. From Saxon Times to 1603. With 
78 Illustrations. 


Vol. Il. From 1608 to the present day. 
57 Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Similar to the above but giving a picture of 
the social habits and manners of our fore- 
fathers. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. From a.p. 200 to the present 
day. 6 Coloured, and 83 Black and White 
Illustrations, Price 1s, 4d. 


An easy introductory Historical Reader 
meant to give children their first view of 
our history as a whole. It is written in a 
very simple manner, and only the chief 
events are touched upon. Yet these have 
been so selected that it is hoped the book 
will give a clear view in outline of our national 
story. A good first concentric Historical 
Reader for Elementary Schools, 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HISTORY ( Continued ). 


By E. L. Hosxyn, B.A. 
PICTURES OF BRITISH HISTORY 
MORE PICTURES OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


ach containing 58 Illustrations, of which 
32 arein colour. Crown 4to. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 


These volumes are uniform with the Ele- 
mentary Pictorial Geography Series, and, like 
them, the distinguishing feature is the highly 
artistic illustrations by which an appeal is 
made to the child's imagination. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. (See p. 15.) 


ENGLISH HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. About 240 
pp. each. Price 2s. each. 


F se ages aga Miss 8S. Me.avisa, M.A. 


With 36 Illustrations. 

1066-1216. N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
With 35 Illustrations. 

1216-1307. N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
With 21 Ilustrations. 

1307-1399. N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
With 14 Illustrations. 

1399-1485. F. H. DurHam. 
With 28 Illustrations. 

1485-1603. N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
With 31 Illustrations. 

1603-1660. F. J. WEAVER. 
With 33 Illustrations, 

1660-1715. Rev. J. N. Ficers, Litt.D. 
With 29 Illustrations. 

1715-1815. H. B, M. Iceny, M.A. 
With many Illustrations. 

The plan of this series is so laid that interest 
in the text-book or in the teacher’s words is 
stimulated by supplementary reading, and 
sufficient premises are given to allow of a 
reasonable and reasoning deduction. The 
extracts are taken from contemporary authors, 
or are themselves contemporary documents, and 
have been chosen to illustrate as fairly and 
as vividly as possible the really important 
events of the period and to explain the 
motives of the chief actors. 


By Norman L. Frazer, M.A. 
A SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
From B.c. 55 to a.p. 1901. 


With 53 Illustrations and 12 Maps. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Price 2s, 


This book is an attempt to makea summary 
not only useful but educative, by tracing the 
development of the main currents of English 
History, and also by providing sllustrations, 
portraits, maps, genealogical tables, a skeleton 
of foreign affairs, necessary to an understand- 
ing of English History, and a glossary of his- 
torical terms. 


| 
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HISTORY ( Continued ), 


By M. W. Keating, M.A., and 
N. L. FRAzeER, M.A. 


AHISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 
With Documents, Probleins, and Exercises, 
Large Crown &vo, cloth, illustrated with 
maps and plans. Price 5s. 


Or in two separate volumes— 
Part I. (55 B.c. to a.p, 1603). 
Part IT. (1603 to present day). 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


This history has been compiled to meet the 
growing demand on the part of teachers for 
a book of practicable size, covering the whole 
of English history,and containing, inaddition 
toa succinct narrative of the course of events, 
a sufficient number of contemporary docu- 
ments to make it a laboratory manual for the 
pupil. Especial attention has been given to 
the problems and exercises on the documents. 


DOCUMENTS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
A.D.78-1900. With Problems and Exercises, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 


Or in 6 separate parts. Crown 8vo, limp 


cloth. Price 8d. each, 
Sec. I—a.p. 78-1216, 
Bis | SESS UE 
yD 1800-1608: 
9» IVi— 1608-1715. 
ip ee BRIG: 
i Woe) S16 1000, 


These Documents, with the exception of 
Section VI., are reprinted from “A History 
of England for Schools.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISs- 
TORY. With 23 Mlustrations and 21 Maps 
and Plans, Price 2s, 


There is a growing conviction among 
Teachers of history that their pupils, at some 
time in their school life, should be presented 
with a brief sketch of World History, and 
thus be enabled to fit into an ordered scheme 


| of development the scraps of detailed infor- 


mation that they have picked up. 


This book is an attempt to supply at a 
price within the range of all schools—includ- 
ing, on every ground, continuation and tech- 
nical schools—a brief sketch which shall, in 
part at any rate, have sufficient atmosphere 
to interest the pupil as it stands and at the 
same time contain a sufficiently detailed 
sequence of events to give the time-perspec- 
tive, and allow the teacher to select for hime 
self the topics that he wishes to expand. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HISTORY (Continued). 


Edited by B. A. Lrxs. 
HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. 


Price 2s. per volume. 


I. Alfred to Edward I. (871-1307.) With 
40 Illustrations. By B. A. Less. 

Il. Edward II. to Richard III. (1307- 
1485.) With 56 Dlustrations. By A. D. 
GREENWOOD. 

III. Henry VII. to Elizabeth. (1485-1603). 
With 41 Illustrations. By F. M. Wzsrt. 

IV. James I. to James II. (1603-1689.) 
With 32 Illustrations. By H. PowE.Lt. 


In this series an attempt has been made to 
combine the ‘‘ reader” with the ‘‘ text-book,” 
to interest children in English history by 
presenting it to them in a picturesque and 
vivid form, and to provide at the same time a 
sound ground-work of facts which may be 
used as the basis of more detailed teaching. 

The series is intended primarily for the use 
of middle forms. 


By B. A. LEEs. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
READER. a.p. 87-1815. Selected from lives 
in the “‘ History in Biography” volumes. 

For use in Primary Schools. 
With 56 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


By G. E. Mitton. 
THE GLORY OF LONDON. 


From the time of the Britons to present day. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations in colour, and 
48 Pictures in the Text. Price 1s, 6d. 
This reading book is intended for use in 

elementary schools and in the lower forms of 

secondary schools. It is hoped that it may 
be the means of introducing young people to 

a fuller understanding of the great centre of 

thoughtand commerce, and that the children 

of Great and Greater Britain may gather from 
it their first knowledge of the mother city 
which they may hope one day to visit. 


By J. A. Nickuin, B.A. 


POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
From Boadicea to Anne (62 to 1714). 
With 31 Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 
Or in 8 Separate Parts, viz. : 
Boadicea to Richard II. (61 to 1399). 
Henry IV. to Mary (1399 to 1558). 
Elizabeth to Anne (1558 to 1714). 
Price 4d. net each. 
No teachers who understand their obliga- 
tions will allow their pupils to forego the 
possession of what has been written in the 
noblest style about the greatest events in the 
chronicles of England. This selection aims 
at fostering, by the same means, a rudimen- 
tary taste for literature and a sense of his- 
torical imagination, 
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HISTORY (Continued ). 


MAPS OF OLD LONDON. 


London in 1741-5, by Jouw Roceur. 
London, Westminster, and Southwark in 
1543, by ANTHONY VAN DEN WYNGAERDE. 
The City of London in 1677, by Jonny 
OGILBY. 
London, circa 1560, by Ratpu Acas. 
Price 1s, each. 


Or can be obtained bound complete in one 
volume. Demy quarto, cloth. Price 5s. 


By Rev. TELFORD VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 
THE STORY OF HAMPSHIRE. 


From earliest times to the present day. 


A County History for Schools. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations in colour, and 382 in 
black and white. Price 1s. 6d. 


Aims at rendering accessible to the upper 
standards of elementary schools and the 
lower and middle forms of secondary schools 
some of the wealth of history contained in 
local records, whether in stone, document, 
formal treatise, or institutions, past and 
present. Reference has, of course, been made 
from time to time, to the wider stream of 
national history, so far as has appeared 
necessary for the sake of continuity and com- 
pleteness, so that it is hoped that the book 
will be capable of being used in Hampshire 
schools as a real and effective introduction 
to the whole subject. The illustrations are 
all drawn from local sources. 


By W. M. MAcKENzIE, M.A. 


OUTLINE OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


From A.p. 81 to 1874. 


With 101 Illustrations and Maps. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Its purpose is to provide an outline of the 
history of Scotland as history ; to do in brief 
compass what has been done exhaustively by 
the historians of many volumes. The aim of 
the author as a whole has been to substitute 
a clearly written, coherent, and, it is hoped, 
interesting narrative not overburdened with 
names and dates, for the broken succession 
of “‘ merry tales” and exaggerated episodes 
to which Scottish History on this scale has 
been reduced, and which has destroyed at 
ee its popular interest and its educational 
value. 


! 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HYMNS. 


Selected by Prof. J. J. Finpuay, M.A. 


LAUDATE. A Hymn-Book for Schools. 
Containing 86 hymns and 18 chants. With 
Music, full score in Staff Notation, and 
Soprano and Contralto in Tonic Sol-fa. 

2 Price 2s, 6d. 

Edition with WORDS ONLY. Price 6d. 


This selection of Hymns and Psalms has 
become widely recognised as the standard 
collection for use in Day Schools, and especi- 
ally in schools of a public, undenominational 
character where the schoolday is opened or 
closed with a brief service of prayer and 
praise. 

“Tf there is a better selection for use in 
schools we have not met with it.”—Secondary 
Education. 


LATIN. 


By T. S. Foster, B.A. 


PUERORUM LIBER AUREUS. A First 
Latin Translation Book. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


In this little book an attempt has been 
made to give the Roman story of the 
invasions of Britain in a series of exercises 
carefully graded for those first beginning 
Latin. The method of presenting events, as 
they may have appeared to a Roman school- 
boy living in Etruria, will, it is hoped, add 
a personal interest. 


By W. S. Kemp, LL.D. 


INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES IN LATIN 
SYNTAX. Price 1s. 


READERS. 
By E. G. WILKINSON, M.A. 


CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE 
STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE. 753 to 
200 B.c. With 23 Illustrations. Price 2g. 


By H. W. ATKINSON. 


THE FOREIGN EMPIRE. 200 to 60 
B.c. With 23 Illustrations. Price 2s. 


By F. M. Ormiston. 


THE OLD SENATE AND THE NEW 


MONARCHY. 60 .B.c. to a.p. 14. With 
14 Illustrations. Price 2s, 


This series aims at making the construing 
lesson intelligent from the first; at making 
the pupil think of words not as merely repre- 
senting other words, but as conveying facts. 
It is hoped the arrangement adopted will 
tend from the commencement to interest the 
pupil not only in the langur ze but also in the 
people who spoke it. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


By M. 8. Davin, B.A. 


BEGINNERS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 


With 56 Diagrams. Can be obtained with 
or without answers. Price 2s. 
I am inclined to think that even the bud- 
ding mathematician may well benefit by 
having the subject first presented to him in 
a more concrete form than is usual.— Preface. 


See also Algebra, Geometry, and 
tatics. 


NATURE STUDY. 
By C. Von Wyss. 
BEASTS AND BIRDS. 


A Nature Book for boys and girls. 
Containing 55 illustrations, 31 of which are 
in colour. Crown 4to. Price 1s. 6d.. 


GARDENS IN THEIR SEASONS. 

A Nature Book for Young People. 
Containing 58 Illustrations, 32 of which are 
in colour. Crown 4to. Price 1s. 6d. 

These books are in no way substitutes for 
the training in sense impression and accurate 
observation that Nature-study affords. But 
it is through the aid of books and pictures that 
the structure and habits of plants, birds and 
animals must be made real and intelligible. 
It is intended that the Nature-notes and pic- 
tures contained in these books shall widen the 
outlook in addition to the pleasure they give. 


PEEPS AT NATURE. 


For list of Volumes see p. 31. 


PHYSICS. 
By — DANIELS and T. Percy Nunn, 
M.A., D.Se. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


In Preparation, 


By A. F. WaLpen, M.A., F.C.S., and 
J. J. MANLEY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF PHYSICS. 

Vol. I. General Physical Measurements. 

With 76 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

Suitable for Higher Grade Schools and 
Pupil Teachers’ Centres. The aim of the 
book is to simplify apparatus so that muck» 
of it can be made by the students; to give 
such general directions that students cam 
work without the continual supervision of 
the instructor (an advantage in large classes) ; 
and to teach students the proper care of the 
most delicate apparatus. 


NSTC a 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


PICTURES. 


A Series of Pictures in colour suitable for 
SCHOOL and HOME decoration (about 
17 x 214 inches), 

Mounted only, on 2 inch White Mounts, 
price 1s, net each. 


For full List of Pictures see p. 29. 


The Menpes Series of Great Masters. 
Special Issue for Schools. 
Facsimile reproductions in colour. 

For List of Pictures and Prices see p. 28. 


A detailed Prospectus of either Series 
will be sent on application. 


“The ‘Menpes Series of Great Masters’ is 
certainly one of the wonders of the age. 
There has been nothing like it in colour- 
printing . . . a ‘great masterpiece’ so 
faithful to the original that an expert would 
mot know the difference without minute 
investigation.” — The Speaker. 


SCIENCE. 


By Mrs. Jessie Wuitez, D.Se. 


A FIRST BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE FOR GIRLS. Smal! crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. Price 1s, 6d. 


This book is intended for girls who have 
studied areas and volumes practically in 
their mathematics class and propose to begin 
the studies usually included under the title 
“Elementary Science.” This study will be 
both observational and experimental, and the 
girls will take notes of the experiments at 
the time of doing them. 


It supplies to the pupils a great deal of in- 
formation which they cannot derive from 
their own experiments, and which it is often 
difficult for the teacher to give to the class 
collectively, because of the different pace at 
which the puplls work. It also states in a 
clear way what the pupils will learn from 
their experiments, and this statement will 
be useful for all the pupils for revision pur- 
poses, and will be especially useful to those 
who miss any of the lessons, 


SONGS. 
OUR OLD NURSERY RHYMES. 
LITTLE SONGS OF LONG AGO. 


Each containing 80 of the best known 
Nursery Rhymes, the original tunes har- 
monized by A. Morrat. 


With 30 full-page illustrations in colour y 
H. WILLEBEEK Le Mair. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
with picture on cover. Each, price 5s. net. 


STATICS. 


By W. J. Dopss, M.A. 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY 
STATICS. With 191 Llustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


The volume is an Elementary Treatise on 
the Statics of Coplanar Forces, and is in- 
tended for the use of Higher Forms in schools 
and junior classes at the Universities. The 
special feature of the work is its continual 
insistence upon the double aspect of the 
subject, namely the geometrical and the 
analytical.—Preface. 


For List of Books FoR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIRS see pp. 23-27. 


For List of Books KOR PrizEs sce pp. 30 to 32. 
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BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


ASTRONOMY. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Acnus M. CLERKE. Fourth 


Edition. Revised and_ enlarged.. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


* ‘THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. By 


JamEs Bairxie,  [)lustrated. Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


BOTANY. 


STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. By D. 
H. Scorr, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. Containing 212 Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
ne 


Or in twovolumes. Vol. I., 6s. net; 
Vol. IT., 5s, net. 


CHEMISTRY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 
THEORY. By A. Scort, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, price 5s, net. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALITA- 
TIVE AND QUANTITATIVE. A 
Text-Book for Technical Schools and 
Colleges. By Georaz G. GARDINER, 
B.Se. (Lond.). Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, price 7s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS. 


A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM. By 
THomas KirRKuP. Crown 8vo, price 
6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. By 
THomas Kirkup. Fifth Edition, re- 
vised and edited by Epwarp R. Prasx. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, net. 


ADVENTURES IN SOCIALISM. New 
Lanark Establishment and Orbis- 
ton Community. By Avex. CuLiEn. 
With 5 full-page illustrations (4 photo- 
gravures). Demy 8vo, art linen, gilt 
top, price 7s, 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN SCOT- 
LAND. By Anprew W. Kerr. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
net. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By J. Keuis INcram, LL.D. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS & IDEAL 
SOCIALISM. By Prof. J. Sxuieitp 
NicHoLtson. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 

. 6d. 


ECONOMICS (Continued ). 


MONEY AND MONETARY PROB- 
LEMS. By Prof. J. Saizup NicHoLson. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


BANKERS’ MONEY. By Prof. J. 
SHIELD NicHotson. A supplement to 
“Money.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
2s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Prof. J. Suiztp NicHoLson. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, net. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO: 
NOMY. By Prof. J. SHizLp Nicuo.son. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3 Vols., price 42s, 6d. 

Vol. I. (Books I. and II.) Price 15s. 
Vol. II. (Book III.) Price 19s. 6d. 
Vol. III. (Bks. IV. and V.) Price 15s. 


STRIKES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By Prof. J. SaizLp NicHoLson. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. By Prof. J. 
SHIELD NicHOLson. With special re- 
ference to Wages and Employment. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


TRADE AND TARIFFS. By Jonn M. 
RosBertson, M.P. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NATION AS A BUSINESS FIRM; 
Or, An Attempt to Cut a Path 
through Jungie. By W. H. Matiock. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF RAIL- 
WAYS. By A. Emit Davis. Second 
ae Crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 
Is. net. 


ELOCUTION. 


THE ART OF THE ORATOR. By 
Epe@arR R. Jones, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 


ENGLISH. 


THE BRUCE. By Joun Barpour. 
Edited from the best texts, with Liter- 
ary and Historical Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, and a Glossary, by W. M. 
MacKenziz, M.A.,_ F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, net. 


THE KINGIS QUAIR AND THE QUARE 
OF JELUSY. By James I. or Scoruanp. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Appendix, and Glossarial Index, by 
Prof. ALEXANDER Lawson, M.A., Hon. 
D.D. (8t. Andrews University Publica- 
tion, No. VIII.). Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s, net. 


BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BALKAN PENINSULA. By Prof. 
L. W. Lypr, M.A., F,.R.G.8., and 
Lieut.-Col. A. F. MocKLer-FERRYMAN, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.8. Containing six maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE REIGATE SHEET OF THE ONE- 
INCH ORDNANCE SURVEY. A 
Study in the Geography of the Surrey 
Hills. By Evien Smirx, with an 
Introduction by H. J. Macxkinper, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. With numer- 
ous coloured maps and 24 illustrations 
from photographs. Price 5s. net. 

The maps alone can be obtained, folded 
in cloth case, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTH-WEST 
SURREY. A Geographical Study in 
Sand and Clay. By E. C. MarrHews. 
Demy Svo, cloth. Containing 7 large 
maps (4 in colour) and 12 page illus- 
trations. Price 5s. net. 


- HEBREW. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR. B y Pro- 
fessor ARCHIBALD Durr, M.A., LL.D. 
The Elements for Students and Min- 
isters asin Recent Scientific Treatises. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW PROPER 
NAMES. By G. Bucwanan Gray, 
D.Litt., D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY. 
FRANCE. By Cecit Hrapiam, M.A. 


SCOTLAND. By Professor Ropert 8. 
Ralt. 


SOUTH AMERICA. By W. H. Kozzet. 
The “Making of the Nations” Series. 


Each containing 32 full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs, and several 
smaller illustrations in the text, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 
net each, 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. ‘The Rear- 
guard of Western Givilization. By 
EpWARD Foorp. Large crown Syo, 
cloth, Containing 7 sketch maps and 
32 full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND INVADED. By Epwarp 
FoorD and Gorpon Homer, Containing 
43 illustrations and 18 maps and plans, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. net. 


LAW. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE IN- 
STRUMENTS: A Manual of Practical 
Law. By F. Tintyarp, M.A. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price §g. net. 
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INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL 
LAW. By F. Tittyarp, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PRIVATE LAW OF ROME. 
By Prof. James Muirneap, LL.D. 
Edited by Prof. Goudy. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 21s. 


LOGIC. 
THE PROBLEM OF LOGIC. By W. R. 


Boyce Gisson. With the co-operation 
of Augusta Klein. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ALGEBRA, an Elementary Text-book 
for the Higher Classes of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. By Professor 
GEORGE CurysTAL, M.A. 


Part I. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 
price 12s. 6d. 
Part II. Second Edition, with In- 


dex, completing the work. Post 8vo, 
price 12s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THE 
CONIC SECTIONS. By Rev. E. H. 
AskwiTtH, D.D. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


PRIMER OF STATISTICS. By W. P. 
and E. M. ELperton, Preface by Sir 
F. Galton, F.R.S. New Edition. [llus- 
trated with many Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


MEDICAL. 


TEXT-BOOK OF OPERATIVE SUR- 
GERY. By Dr. Ta. Kocuer. Third 
English Edition. 


Translated by Harotp J. Stiuxs. M.B., 
F.R.C.S. (Edin.), from the Fifth Ger- 
man Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, price 
30s. net. 


A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, TOXICOLOGY AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH. By W. @G, 
AITCHISON RopertTson, M.D., D.Se., 
F.R.O.P.E., F.R.S.E. With 89 Illus. 
trations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 8s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL TREAT- 
MENT. A Guide to Therapeutics 
for Students and Practitioners. 
With an Appendix on Diet, by Jamus 
BURNET, M.A., M.D.,. M.R.C.P.E, 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, net. 


With over 300 Illus- © 
trations, many with colour introduced. * 
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MEDICAL (Continued ). 


THE POCKET CLINICAL GUIDE. 
By James BuRNET. M.A., ms i as 
M.R.C.P.E. Foolscap l6mo (4$x 23 
inches), cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE POCKET PRESCRIBER. By 
JAMES BurNeET, M.A.,M.D.,M.R.C.P.E. 


» “, Third Edition, Foolscap 1émo (48 x 23 


* inches), cloth, price 1s. net. Or in 
padded leather with rounded corners 
and gilt edges, price 2s, net. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH FOR 
SCHOOLS. By A. M. Matcoimson, 
M.D. Small crown 8vo, cloth, ilus- 
trated. Price, 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY, MORBID 
ANATOMY, AND POST-MORTEM 
TECHNIQUE. A Text-Book for Stu- 

dents and Practitioners. By Jamzs 

Miutuer, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Small 

crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 

7s. 6d. net. 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE 
EYE. A Text-Book for Students and 
Practitioners. By WILLIAM GEORGE 
Sym, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Small crown 
8vo, cloth, copiously illustrated hy 
eoloured plates and black and white 
figures. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


TEXT-BOOK OF MIDWIFERY. For 
Students and Practitioners. By R. W. 
JoHNSTONE, M.A., M.D., F.R.CS., 
M.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
246 illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 


PEDAGOGY. 
oe ce IN EDUCATION. By 


W. KeatincE, M.A. Large crown 
ee cloth, price 4s, 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 
AMOS COMENIUS. Setting forth the 
whole art of teaching all things to all 
men. Translated into English and 
Edited with Biographical, Historical 
and Critical Introductions. By M. W. 
K&ATINGE, M.A. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


Or in two parts: 
Part I. Introductions, price 3s. 6d. 


net. 
Part II. The Text, price 4s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF HIS- 
TORY. By M. W. Kweatinae, M.A. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Professor R. L. ArcHER, M.A., 
Lewis, B.Se., and A. B. CHAPMAN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Prof. Joan Burner, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
net. 


THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES AND 
ESSAYS. By Prof. Kari PEaRsoN. 
(Second Edition, revised.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s, 6d. net. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF NATURE. 
By Prof. CARvErH Reap. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
net. 


NATURAL AND SOCIAL MORALS. By 
Prof. CARVETH READ. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
ak THE ORGANISM. By Dr. Hans 
RIESCH. 


Vol. I.: The Gifford Lectures de- 
livered before the University of Aber- 
deen in the year 1907. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


Vol. II.: The Gifford Lectures, 1908. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE’S BASIS AND LIFE’S IDEAL. 
The Fundamentals of a new Philosophy 
of Life. By RupoLtr Euvckren. Trans- 
lated with Introductory Note by ALBAN 
G. WipGERY. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE. By W. Boyce GQieson. 
Second Edition. 
price 3s. 6d, net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S MEANING AND 
VALUE OF LIFE. Translated by Boyce 
and Lucy Gipson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS 7 
By RupoitrF EvcKken. Authorized 
translation by Mrs. W. R. Boyce 
GiBson. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. A Study of 
its Method and General Development. 
By Tuomas M. Forsyra, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin.). Demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
net. 


PRAGMATISM AND IDEALISM. By 
Prof, W. CALDWELL, M.A., D.Sc, Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 6s, net. 


BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


PHYSICS. 


‘LIGHT. By Professor P. G. Tair. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By Pro- 
fessor P. G. Tair. Fifth Edition. 
Edited by W. Peppir, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. A Text-Book 
for Technical Schools and Colleges. 
By Ancus M‘LEan, B.Sc.(Lond.). Con- 
taining 137 figures i in the Text. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE. 


A ag nc ON ZOOLOGY. By Prof. 
r EB. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., M.A., 
iL. D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 


Pics: each, 12s. 6d. net, in paper 
covers ; or 15s, net, in cloth: except 
Part [X., which see. 


Part I. (First Fascicle). Introduc- 
tion and Protozoa. By Prof. 8. J. 
Hickson, M.A., F.R.S.; F. W. GAMBLE, 
D.Sc., ERS; J. J. LIsTER, F.R.S. ; 
H. M. Woopvcock, D.Sc. ; and the late 
Prof. WELDON. 


Part I. (Second Fascicle). Intro- 
duction and Protozoa. By J. B. 
FARMER, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S.; J. J. 
LISTER, F.R.S.: EK. A. MINCHIN, M.A. ; 
and 8. J Hickson, F.R.S. 


Part II. The Porifera and Ce- 
lentera. By E. A. Mincuin, M.A.; 
G, HERBERT Fowter, B.A., Ph.D. ; and 
GILBERT C. BouRNE, M.A. 


Part III. The Echinoderma. By 
F. A. BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. 
Grecory, D.Sc. vandE. S.GoopricuH, M.A. 


Part IV. The Platyhelmia, the 
Mesozoa, and the Nemertini. By 
Prof. BENHAM, D.Sc. 


Part V. Mollusca. By Dr. Pauu 
PILSENEER. 


Part VII. (Third Fascicle). Crus- 
tacea. By W. T. Cautman, D.Sc. 


Part IX. (First Fascicle). Cyclos- 
tomes and Fishes (Vertebrata 
Craniata). By {). S8. Goopricn, F.R.S. 
Price, Part [X., 15s. net, paper covers ; 
or 208. net, in ‘cloth. 


DYNAMICS. By Prof. P.G. Tair. Tllus- 
trated. Crown vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
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SCIENCE (Continued ). 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By 
Professor Kart Pearson, M.A., F.R.S8. 
Third Edition. With 33 figures in the 
text. Demy 8vo, cloth. Part L: 
Physical (now ready). Price 6s. net. 
Part II.: Biological (in preparation). 
Price 4s. ‘6d. net. Or complete in one « 
volume. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


HEREDITY AND SELECTION IN 
SOCIOLOGY. By G.CsarterRTon HILL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MIND. By 
JOSEPH McCasBE. Large crown $8vo, 
cloth, price 5s, net. 


sis nd Ba nia OF HEREDITY. 

S. HERBERT, M.D., M.RCS., 

hs R. C.P. Containing 75 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF EVOLU- 
TION. ByS.Herpert, M.D.,M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. Illustrated with "Diagrams 
and Tables. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
Probable price 7s. 6d. net. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, Etc. 
A ae gee ON HYDRAULICS. By 


Prof. W. CawTHoRNE Unwin, LL.D., 

PRS. “M.Inst.C.E., Hon. M.I.M.E. 
Author of “ Hydraulics ” in ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY. By 
Davip CuMMING. An exhaustive, prac- 
tical treatise on the various methods 
adopted in working the process, With _ 
many Illustrations and coloured plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


MILK: Its Nature and Composition. 
By C. M. Arkman. Third Edition. 
Edited by Prof. J. Princr SHEeLpon 
and Prof. GoLpInc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, price 3s. 6d, 


THEOLOGY. 
PRIESTS FEILOSOPHERS AND 
PROPHETS. A Dissertation on Re- 


vealed Religion By THomas WHit- 
TAKER. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price §s. net. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE IN 
ISRAEL, IN JUDAISM, AND IN 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. R. Hi. 
Cuartes, New Edition. Demy SVQ, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 
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THEOLOGY (Continued ). 


A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. By Very 
Rev. T. B. Strong. Second Edition, 
revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 


pe yi EVER-COMING KINGDOM OF 
@"< GOD. A Discussion on Religious Pro- 
gress. By Bernaarp Duum, D.Theol. 
Authorized Translation by Dr. A. Durr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TWELVE PROPHETS. A Version 
in the Various Poetical Measures of the 
Original Writings. By BERNHARD 
DuuM, D.Theol. Anthorized transla- 
tion by Dr. A. Durr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. A Diction- 
ary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
T. K. Curyne, D.Litt., D.D., and J. 
SUTHERLAND Buack, M.A., LL.D., 
assisted by many contributors in Great 
Britain, Europe, and America. Com- 
plete in four vols. Super royal 8vo, 
cloth, price 20s. net per vol. 


EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA: A Brief 
Examination of the Basis and Origin 
of Christian Belief. By Prof. P. 
GaRDNER, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s, net. 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: The Jowett Lectures 
for 1901. By Prof. P. Garpner, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Prof. P. GARDNER, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


HINTS ON OLD TESTAMENT THEO- 
LOGY, for Preachers and Teachers, 
By ARcHIBALD Durr, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 
(the Giffurd Lectures, 1896-98). By 
Professor James Warp. Third Edition, 
revised. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 18s, net, 


THEOLOGY (Continued ). 


THE LAWS OF MOSES AND THE CODE 
OF HAMMURABI. By S. A. Cook, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY 
ARABIA. By Prof. W. Ropertson 
SmirH, LL.D. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. By Prof. W. RoBERTSON 
SmirH, LL.D. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND 
THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY. By 
Prof. W. Rosertson Smite, LL.D. 
Pa edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
Ss. net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. By 
Prof. W. Rospertson Smiru, LL.D. 
Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. net. 


THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. A Critical Study of its Pro- 
gress and Results from Reimarus to 
Wrede. By Dr. A.ScHwEITzER. Trans- 
lated by Rev. W. Monrcomery, with 
Preface by Prof. F.C. Burkitt. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
10s. 6d. net. 


PAUL AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 
A Critical History. By Dr A. 
ScHWEITzER. Translated by W. Monr- 
GOMERY, B.A., B.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


SPINOZA’S SHORT TREATISE ON 
GOD, MAN, AND HIS WELLBEING. 
Translated for the first time into Eng- 
lish, and edited, with Introduction 
and Commentary, by Prof. A. Wo r, 
M.A., D.Litt. Containing 13 illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By G. CHATTER. 
TON-HILt, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


AT SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS ONLY 


THE MENPES SERIES OF 


GREAT MASTERS 


Being Facsimile Reproductions in Colour of the Original Pictures. 


7% 
e.-4 


LIST OF PICTURES. 


FIRST SERIES. 


The Age of Innocence. 


William Ii., Prince of Orange-Nas- 
sau. Van Dyck 


. Lady Hamilton as a EBacchanite. 
Romney 


. The Laughing Cavalier. Franz Hals 
. Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. Gainsborough 
. Nelly O’Brien. 


8 Portrait of the Doge Leonardo 
Loredano. Bellini 


9. Portrait of an Old Lady. Rembrandt 
. The Virgin and Child. Botticelli 
. The Hay Wain. Constable 


. Madame Le Brun and her Daugh- 
ter. Le Brun 


. The Broken Pitcher. 
. The Parson’s Daughter. 
. The Milkmaid. 
. Portrait of Miss Bowles. 
. La Gioconda. 
. Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus. Turner 
. Chapeau de Paille. Rubens 
. Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. 


rence 


Reynolds 


oes 


bo 


Reynolds 


Greuze 
Romney 
Greuze 

Reynolds 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Sir T. Law- 


Uniform with the Menpes Series of Great Masters. 


. Head of a Girl. 


. Robert Burns. 
. Inside of a Stable. 
. Head of a Girl. 
. Embarking for Cythera. Waiteau 
. Anne of Cleves. 
33. The 


SZENBEERBS 


ww 
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Greuze 

The San Sisto Madonna. Raphael 
The Dead Bird. 
Princess Margarita Maria. Velasque 
The Tribute Money. 
Sir Walter Scott. Raeburn 


Greuze 
Titian 


Nasmyth 
George Morland 
Rembrandt 


Holbein 
Avenue, Hol- 


Middleharnis, 
land. Hobbema 


. Interior ofa Dutch House. Peterde Hoogh 
. Charles I. 
. St. John the Baptist. 
. A Young Man. 
. A Party in a Park. 
. The Surrender of Breda. 

. Prince Balthasar Carlos. 
. The Maids of Honour. 
. The Tapestry Weavers. 
. The Topers: 
5. The Immaculate Conception. Murillo | 


Van Dyck 

Leonardo da Vinci 

Raphael 

Watteau 

Velasquez 
Velasquez 

Velasquez 

Velasquez 

Velasquez 


. 


q 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


A reproduction in colour of the original portrait in oils by H. pr T. GLAzEBROOK, painted 


for the Officers of the Royal Marine Artillery, 


The perfection of the process practically gives everyone who acquires one of these 
reproductions an original portrait of King George which has received commendation from 


the King himself. 


AVERAGE SIZES. 


ON WHITE MOUNTS . . 
FRAMED PICTURE - : 


24 x 19 inches. 
214 x 18 


” 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS, 


On Wuitk Mount : é . ; 


In DARK OAK FRamR, Nos. 1 to 8, 11, 12, 16 to 21, 28 to 45, 


and The King, : ° . 


IN DARK OAK FRAMk&, Nos, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15 - : - 
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each 8/6 net. 


each 10/6 net. 
- each 13/=- net. 
21/- net. 


The Menpes Series of Great Masters— continued 


SMALLER SERIES OF PICTURES. 


51. Napoleon I. and his Staff. Meissonier 
52. Halting at an Inn. Meissonier 

53. Soldiers Gambling. Meissonier 

54. Gilles and his Family. Watteau 

55. The Blue Boy. Gainsborough 

066. Nutting. Gainsborough 


= “Fi. Squire and Mrs. Hallett. Gainsborough 


58. Mrs. Sheridan. - Gainsborough 

59. The Hon. Mrs. Graham. Gainsborough 
61. The Market Cart. Gainsborough 

62. Mrs. Siddons. Gainsborough 

63. The Parish Clerk. Gainsborough 

&. Queen Charlotte. Gaiusborough 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS. 


- each 5/6 net. 
- each 7/6 net. 


On WuHite Moonr - 
In DarRK Oak FRAME 


65. Madame Bacelli. Gainsborough 

66. Mrs. Robinson (*‘Perdita’”’). 
borough 

67. Miss Haverfield. Gainsborough 

68. Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell. 
Gainsborough 

69. Lady Gideon. Gainsborough 

70. Immocence. Laucret 

7l. The Music Lesson. 

72. Love. Boucher 

73. The Virgin of the Immaculate Con: 
ception. Murillo 

14. & Lady Carving Her Name. Fragonard 


Gains- 


Lancret 


AVERAGE SIZES. 


ON WHITE MOUNTS 


153 x 13h i 
FRAMED PICTURE } 2 X 133 inches. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE DAILY MAIL says :—“ Both in price and quality the facsimiles outstrip 
all other reproductions in the past, and as far as we know at present in the market. 
Colour, crackle, old varnish, and tone are by this process faithfully rendered.” 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER says :—‘‘‘The Age of Innocence,’ and the 


‘Prince of Orange’ ought to be seen on the walls of every school in the land.”’ 


LIST OF PICTURES 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME DECORATION 


May Blossoms. Menpes. 

A Venetian Girl. Menpes. 

Punting on the Thames. Menpes. 

A Kiosk onthe Boulevard, Paris. Meupes. 

Haymaking in the Alps. A. D. M‘Cormick. 

Broad Street, Oxford. Fulleylove. 

Syrian Women ata Well. Fulleylove. 

A Dutch Boy on Skates. Jungman. 

The Scottish Highlands. Sutton Palmer. 

A Guernsey Flower-Girl. Wimbush. 

A View in Capri, Italy. A. Fitzgerald. 

A Moor and his Servant, Tangier. 
A. S. Forrest. 

ALama Standard Bearer, Tibet. Savage 
Landor. 


The re The Upper Pool. W.L. Wyllie, 
R.A. 


A Burmese Lady at the Entrance toa 
Temple. R. Talbot Kelly. 


Saint Peter’s, Rome. Alberto Pisa. 
A Turkish Lady in Outdoor Dress. WwW. 


Goble. 
A Sussex Windmill. W. Ball. 
An Indian Chief. T. Mower Martin. 


Passing the Reef, New Hebrides. 
Norman Hardy. 


A Boer and his Pony. St. Leger. 

A Little Dutch Milkmaid. Crescioli. 
Wachting on the Clyde. J. Young Hunter. 
Gathering Sticks. George Morland. 

Don Balthasar Carlos. Velasquez. 


PRICE AND SIZE. 


UNFRAMED. 


On 2-INCH WHITE MOUNT - “ ‘ 


1/= net each. 


Average outside measurement, about 174 x 214 inches. 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


Price 6s. each. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

Aesop’s Fables 

The Arabian Nights 

The Fairchild Family 

Tales from “The Earthly Para- 

Russian Wonder Tales ({dise” 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

Greek Wonder Tales 

Talks about Birds 

Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather 

Children’s Book of Art 

Children’s Book of Edinburgh 

Children’s Tales of English 
Minsters 

The Book of the Railway 

Red Cap Tales 

Red Cap Adventures 

Swiss Family Robinson 

Gulliver’s Traveis 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Adventurers in America 


Price 5s. net each. 
Ramparts of Empire 
Our Olid Nursery Rhymes 
Little Songs of Long Ago 


Price 5s. 
Here and There: an Album of 
Adventures 


Price 3s. 6d. net each. 


The Open Book of Nature 
Peeps at the World 

Peeps at the British Empire 
Peeps at the Gorgeous East 
Peeps at the Far East 
Peeps at Oceania 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
LIFE-STORIES OF ANIMALS 


The Lion The Squirrel 
The Rat The Fowl 
The Dog The Tiger 


The Black Bear The Cat 
The Fox 


Price 3s, 6d. each. 


Nipping Bear 

The Book of Stars 

The Book of London 
Children’s Book of Gardening 
The Book of Celtic Storics 
The Pilgrim ’s Progress 

The Life of St. Paul 


Price 3s. 6d. each—{ Continued), o.¢ 

The Vicar of Wakefield 

The Scouts of Seal Isiand 

In the Grip of the Wild Wa 

Eric; or, Little by Little 

St. Winifred’s; or, The World 
of School 

Julian Home. A Tate of Col- 
lege Life 

Robinson Crusoe 

Cook’s Voyages 

Park’s Traveis in Africa 

The Bull of the Kraal; (a tale of 
black children) 

The Story of Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men 

Beasts of Business 

Life of Sir Waiter Scott 

Stories 

The Divers 

Willy Wind, Jock and the 
Cheeses 

A Tale of the Time of the 
Cave Men 

From Fag to Monitor 

Exiled from School 

By a Schoolboy’s Hand 

The Wolf Patrol 

The Golden Girdle 

Don Quixote (Abridged) 

Jack Haydon’s Quest 

Tales from Scottish Baliads 

The Kinsfolk and Friends of 
Jesus 

The King who never Died; 
Tales of King Arthur 4 

The First Voyages of Glorious 


Memory, re-told from 
Hakluyt 
Price 28. 6d. 


Stories of Old 


Price 2s, each. 


The Children’s World 

The World in Pictures 

The British Isies in Pictures 
The British Empire in Pictures 
Europe in Pictures 

How Other People Live 
Beasts and Birds 

Gardens in their Seasons. 
Pictures of British History 
More Pictures of British His- 


tory 
Pictures of Famous Travel 


BOOKS FOR PRIZE S—Contiaued. 
WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


Price 1s. 6d. net each. 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS 
AND CITIES. 


Australia lreland 
Belgium italy 
Berlin Jamaica 
British North ‘Japan 
Borneo Java 
Burma Kashmir 
Canada Korea 
Ceyion London 
*China Montenegro 
Corsica *Morocco 
Cuba Newfoundland 
Delhi and the New York 
Durbar. New Zealand 
Denmark Norway 
Edinburgh Panama 
*Egypt Paris 
Egypt, Ancient Portugal 
Engiand Rome 
Finland *Russia 
Florence *Scotiand 
France *Siam 
Germany South Africa 
Greece South Seas 
Holland *Spain 
Holy Land Sweden 
Hungary *Switzeriand 
iceland Turkey 
“india Wales 


*Also to be had in French at 2s, net each. 
PEEPS AT HISTORY. 


America Germany 
Barbary Holland 
Rovers india 
Canada Japan 
France Scotiand 


PEEPS AT NATURE. 


Bird Life of the Seasons 

British Butterflies 

British Ferns, Club Mosses, 
and Horse-Tails 

British Land Mammals 

Common British Moths 

Natural History of the Garden 

The Naturalist at the Sea- 
shore 

Romance of the Rocks 

Wild Flowers and their Won- 
derful Ways 

Common British Beetles 

Pond Life 

British Reptiles and Amphibi- 
ans 


MISCELLANEOUS PEEPS: 


The Heavens, Heraldry,Homes 
of India, Architecture, Great 
Men (Sir Walter Scott), Great 
Steamship Lines (P. & O.), 
Royal Navy, Royal Palaces 
of Great Britain, 
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Price 1s. 6d, net each. 
PEEPS AT GREAT RAILWAYS 


Great Western Railway 


London and North - Western 
Railway 

North - Eastern and Great 
Northern Railways (in 1 vol.) 

South-Eastern and Chatham 
and London, Brighton and 
en Coast Railways (in 1 
Vol. 


The Life and Legends of Other 
Lands (Norse and Lapp). 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN. 


Abbotsford Peak Country 
Cambridge ‘Stratford -on- 
Canterbury Avon, Leam- 
Channel ington and 
islands Warwick 
English Lakes Thames 
Firth of Clyde Trossachs 
Girton College North Wales 
Iisie of Arran Wessex 
isle of Man Westminster 
isie of Wight Abbey 


Killarney 
London 
Oxford 


Windsor and 
Eton 


RED CAP TALES FROM 
SCOTT. 


Stolen from the Treasure Chest 
of the Wizard of the North. 


By 8S. R. Crockerr. 


The Pirate, and 
Guy Mannering' A Legend of 
The Antiquary Montrose 

Rob Roy Fortunes of Nigel 
ivanhoe Quentin Durward 


Waverley 


Price 1s. net each. 


TALES OF ENGLISH 


MINSTERS. 
Canterbury Lincoln 
Durham St. Alban’s 
Ely St. Paul’s 
Hereford York 


WAVERLEY NOVELS: 
Portrait Edition. 
25 Volumes (Frontispiece in Colour), 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES —continued. 


- 
Jd 
dy 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Price 6s. net. 

By Epwarp Foorp and Gorpon Homer, 
England Invaded 
Containing 43 illustrations and 13 Maps 

and Plans. [A good prize for older 

boys and girls]. 

Price 5s. net each. 

By Rev. James Baixiz, F.R.A.S. 

Through the Telescope 


By J. H. Fapre. Translated by A. 
TEIXZIRA DF MATrTos. 


The Life and Love of the Insect 


By M. D. Havitanp. 
Wild Life on the Wing 


By AGNEs HERBERT, 
The Moose 


By ConsTANce INNES Pocock, 
Highways and Byways of the 
Zoological Gardens 


Price 5s. 
By Ascotr R. Hope. 
Ready Made Romance 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
By Str MARTIN Conway. 
The Alps 


By Rev. C, A. Hatt, F.R.MS. 
Open Book of Nature 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
By WaRREN BELL. 
Black Evans 
J. O. Jones, and how he Earned 
his Living 
Tales of Greyhouse 
Green at Greyhouse 
Jim Mortimer 
Mystery of Markham 


By L. H. BrapsHaw. 
The Right Sort 


By R. H. Dana. 
Two Years Before the Mast 


By JoHN FINNEMORE. 
Two Boys in War-time 
The Story of a Scout 
Red Men of the Dusk 


By R. C. Grit, 
The Story of Stories: A Life of 
Christ for the Young 
God’s Lantern Bearers; The 
Story of the Prophets of 
Israel for Young People 


Pusiisump By A. & C. BLACK, 4, 5 and 6 Sono Squarz, Lonpon, W. 


Price 3s. 6d. each—(Continued). 
By Guney HaparTs. 
The Feats of Foozie 


By Ascorr R. Hope. <- 


Black and Blue 

Half Text History 

Cap and Gown Comedy 
All Astray 

Hero and Heroine 

Now and Then 


By Mrs. C. R. PEErs. 
The Saints in Story 


By T. Ernest WALTHAM. 


Tangerine: A Child’s Letters 
from Morocco 


By P. F. WEsTERMAN. 
The Sea Monarch 


By P. G. Woprnouse. 


The Gold Bat 

The Pothunters 

A Prefect’s Uncle 
Tales of St. Austins 
The Head of Kay’s 
The White Feather 
Mike 

Psmith in the City 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
By ELIzABETH GRIERSON, F 
What the Other Children Do 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
By F. W. Farrar, 
Eric; or, Little by Little 
St. Winifred’s; or, The World 


of School 
Julian Home. A Tale of Col- 


lege Life 
Editions of each of Dean Farrar’s School 
Tales can also be obtained, Price 
1s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. each. 
Price 1S. 6d. net each. 


By Rev, Cas. A. Haun, F.R.M.S, 
How to use the Microscope 


By Epitn A. Browne. 
PEEPS AT INDUSTRIES 
Rubber Sugar Tea 
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